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Many Uses on the Farm for 





Valspar—Clear and in Colors! 


and change its color in one operation, giving 
beautiful wood effects in Light or Dark Oak, 
Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry or Moss Green. 


arm implements and machinery represent in- 
vestment of your capital. Don’t let rust and 


rot destroy their value and usefulness. 
lo get the maximum return from your invest- 
ment it is wise to protect your equipment from 


weather and wear with Valspar. 


Indoors, too, 


Valspar beautifies and preserves all wood and 
metal surfaces and makes them fit to withstand 
hard service and prolonged wear. 


Valspar is made Clea 
yi Valspar 1s 
weatherproof, accident - proof varnish 


C 


the 


won’t turn white.” 
Valspar Varnish-Stains are Clear Valspar plus 
transparent colors—you Valspar your woodwork 








On the farm 


Valspar-Enamel on 
your tractor not only 
keeps it free from rust 
but makes it looking 
spick and span. 


A well painted wagon 
reflects credit on its 
owner. Your farm wag- 
ons will look better and 
last much longer with 
an occasional coat of 
Clear Valspar or Val- 


spar-Enamel. 


Give your plar ler a 
coat of Valspar to keep 
the wood from warp- 
ing and the metal from 
rusting. 


Clear Valspar is the 
ideal protection for 
plows. It preserves the 
handles from drying 
out or rotting and 
keeps them smooth. 
And Valspar protects 
the moldboard, share, 
l2ndside and all metal 
parts from rust. 


Hoes, rakes, lawn 
Mowers - al your hand 
tools will profit from 
Valspar’s protective 
coating. Wooden han- 
dles won’t warp or 
split; nuts, bolts, and 
screws won't work 
loose or rust. Valspar 
prolongs their life. 


Use Valspar in the 
dairy. Valspar - En- 
amel will make the old 
cream look 
like new, and keep the 
woodwork sparkling. 
Valspar will keep your 
milk cans bright and 
free from rust. 
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r and in Colors. 
famous waterproof, 


“that 





protects metal surface 
rust and also protects 
oil and water. 





the life of the leather. 


Valspar ~Enamel 
will keep your mail- 
box bright and 
weatherproof. Nei- 
ther wood nor metal 
can stand continuous 


exposure to the elements without damage 
unless it’s weatherproofed. 
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A neatly paint- 
ed front door re- 
flects hospitality. 
Use either Clear 
Valspar, Valspar 
Varnish-Stains or 
Valspar - Enamel 
and you can be 
sure it is abso- 
lutely weathers 
proof. 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 








VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New Yor! 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—z2oc apiece foreach 40c sample can 
(Only one sample each of 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel 
supplied per person at this special price.) 
Valspar Instruction Book with Color Charts, 
Print full mail address plainlv. 


checked at right. 


15¢ extra. 
Dealer’s Name. 
Address 

Your Name 


- Address 








Clear Valspar O 
Valspar-Enamel 0 
Choose 1Color...... 


Valspar-Stain O 
Choose 1 Color....... 


ValsparBock 1 
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boiling water test 


V alspar-Enamels cover wood cr metal surfaces 
with a solid color’ just like paint, but have the 
added advantage of Valspar’s toughness; water- 
proofness and high lustre. They come in Red— 
light and deep; Blue—light, medium and deep; 
Green — medium and deep; Vermilion, Ivory, 
Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also Black, 
White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 
Any other desired shade may be obtained by 
mixing two or more of these standard colors. 

Valspar is easy to apply and dries ready for 


service in 24 hours. 


Out of doors { 


Your car! Don’t 
let it grow shabby. 
Valspar - Enamel 
keeps body, wheels 
and fenders looking 
new. Clear Valspar 
s from tarnish and 
ignition wires from 


You can use 
Clear Valspar to 
advantage on the 
soles of your shoes! 
It keeps the water 
out and doubles 





Valspar your 
ndow screens to 
them rust- 


oof. They'll last 


re to use Valspar 
Valspar-Enamel 

your 
lls and flower 
XES. 


window 
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Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes 


In the house 


Printed Linoleu My, 
Congoleum or Oilcloth 


which has grown dingy = 


from mopping can b 
restored and made 
waterproof with Clear 





Valspar. This is par 


ticularly advantageous in the kitchen and 
laundry where the wear is severe. Q 


Women appreciate 
the advantages of Val- 
spar. They are delight- 
ed with the way it re- 
stores thabby | 
And it’s so easy to ap- 
ply — dries overnight, 
with a smooth, bril- 
liant lustre. 


furniture. 


You can make your 
refrigerator last several 


years longer by giving & 
it a good coat of Val-& 
spar-Enamel; and it’ 


can be scrubbed with- 
out fear of injury, to 
keep it always sanitary 
and new looking. 

Use Valspar or Valspar 
Varnish-Stainson your 
floors. You'll get more 
service and satisfaction 
than if you use ordi- 
nary varnish. Valspar 
wears better and is 
accident-proof. Acids, 
alkalies, even boiling 
water, can’t turn Val- 
spar white! 


Everything in the 
kitchen is better for 
an occasional coat of 
Clear Valspar or Val- 
spar-Enamel—table, 
chairs, cabinet, dresser, 
drain-board and trim. 
It makes the place 











pleasanter to work in and easier to keep clean! 


Send the money-saving coupon for samples 
of Valspar and Valspar in Colors. 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
{ r goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the member | of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care 1s that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
nt to all. 

othe Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
| cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


The farm lournal 


Unlike Any Other Paper 
SEPTEMBER, 1925 VOL. XLIX, NO. 9 
WILMER ATKINSON, Founder and Editor, 1877-1920 

ARTHUR H. JENKINS, Editor 

Associate Editors 
M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK CHARLES P. SHOFFNER 
MICHAEL K. Boyer EMMA J. GUSSMANN 

Staff Contributors 


F. W. St. John, M. D., Sam Loyd, B. W. Snow, 
Wm. Draper Brinckloe, H. H. Havner, D. V. M., 
R. U. Blasingame, A. H. Throckmorton 


Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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Don’t Miss Next Month 


HE article in this issue on the cough 
luck of the Grain Marketing Company 

will be concluded in October. C. M. 
McLennan, who writes this feature, was the 
| publicity man of the G. M. Co., and knows 
‘from the inside exactly what happened. 
Read next month about ‘‘Mannie’’ Rosen- 
baum and his row with the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 

Frosty nights and good radio reception 
| will be with us soon, so next month we will 
| tell how to build two kinds of three-tube 
| audio-frequency amplifiers. All who can’t 
get enough volume with two-tube amplifica- 
tion will be interested. 

There will be dozens of other interesting 
| features in October, which will be another 
| great big fat magazine—fatter than this one. 
| Ella Wister Haines’s delightful story of 
| “Folly of Foundling Bay’’ gets more and 
more interesting as you get deeper into it. 
Dick Myers, whose name isn’t Dick, by the 
way, tells the story of the tragic Archduke 
who was shot at Queretaro, the royal woman 
who slept in the Vatican, and the great 
French filibustering scheme of 60 years ago; 
can you guess what that is all about? 

A. B. Gilbert contributes to the October 
issue some penetrating thoughts on co-opera- 
tive selling as a panacea for farm troubles. 
Many of our womenfolk will be interested 
ina new and profusely illustrated article on 
how to make hooked rugs. W. J. Harris 
writes for sheep owners on “Standardized 
Spring Lambs.’” And besides all these, here 
are titles of other fine articles, several of 
which you will want to read, I know: 

Trailing the Corn-Husker Champs. 

Big Prices for Quality Poultry. 

Faster Manure Hauling. 

Home Storage for Apples. 

Movies Draw the Church Crowd. 

A Good Hallowe’en Stunt. 

An Extra-Bedroom Bungalow. 

What Are We Coming To? 

The Power Take-Off. 

—and many more. 

Thad a letter a few days ago from a 
man who said “The Farm Journal has im- 
proved a thousand-fold in recent years.”” I 
think he stretched it a little, myself, but 
| there's no mistake about it—The Farm 
Journal is good. October is going to be a 
fine issue, and I.sincerely hope the twenty 
| thousand subscribers (or is it thirty thou- 
| 
! 
| 
| 











| sind?) whose subscriptions run out with 
this issue will all be back to read it. 

_thirty thousand are not so many in a 
areulation the size of ours, but I want the 








“Ho ge 
B “ come you’re not going to the boat races, 


Turtle?” t’s no use. I went last 

— when I got there they were skating.” 

- the keep stepping to keep up with. the 
in ed’ | t's a fact, but The Farm Journal 
ng ago how to do it. It’s up to the 
minute all the time 
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good Farm Journal read by everybody I ean 
lay my hands on. I sure do. 


7 i “ . 
What’s Wrong with the 

Y *) 

Cover? 
Well, of course it was wrong of Bobby to 
meddle with his sister’s freckle cream or 
lotion or whatever it is, but I don’t mean 
that. Mr. Holmwood, the artist, made a 
real mistake (perhaps he did it on purpose) ; 
see if you can see what’s wrong. We're not 
offering any prize, so don’t write us about it, 
but show the picture to your friends and 
give them each ten seconds to spot the mis- 

take and tell you what it is. 





—— 


This Magazine and Some 
Others 


So many new subscribers are added to our 
big list every day that it is necessary to keep 
telling over and over about The Farm Jour- 
nal. You are reading the best issue of the 
biggest farm magazine in the world. 1,300,- 
000 copies are being printed, of which some- 
where around 1,250,000, or 96 per cent, will 
be mailed to paid-in-advance subscribers 
like yourself. 

I am not sure which is the next largest 
farm magazine, but it is either Farm and 
Fireside of Springfield, O., or Farm Life of 
Spencer, Ind. Farm Life recently bought 
Farm and Home and consolidated the two, 
and they do not know exactly how many 
subscribers the combined paper will have, 
after the duplications are taken out. I 
think, however, that Farm Life will have 
about 1,200,000, and Farm and Fireside has 
1,100,000 or thereabouts. They are both 
large circulations, as you see. 

By the way, the Country Gentleman, which 
has always been a weekly, is just changing 
over toa monthly. It has had about 725,000 
subscribers, and has sold 75,000 more single 
copies on the news-stands. Capper’s Farmer 
has about 750,000 subscribers. 

Returning to The Farm Journal, it started 
in 1877 with one subscriber, and has built 
itself up to where it is now by telling the 
truth, knowing what it is talking about, and 
having a genuine and sincere desire to be of 
service to the farming population. 

Its watchword (or the best of them, for 
we have several) is “happy, comfortable, 
and prosperous rural homes, not fat hogs; 
fat hogs are all right, but they do not come 
first.”’ 

I am not going to stretch out this little 
talk, but I do want you who are new readers 
to realize that you are taking the farm maga- 
zine that is considered the best in the world 
by the most farmers. 






Editor. 
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Trade Mark 


The word ‘‘Balloon’’ ona U. S. Royal Balloon to wheat, 
Tire means what it says—the full Balloon iy, 
cushioning of true low air pressure. CNL 


tase his 


F anyone tells you that 
all balloon tires have 

to be over-inflated tosave 
them from excessive 
wear, remember this— 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
can be run at true low 
air pressures with abso- 
lute safety to the tires. 


They give you all the 
comfort you have ex- 
pectedfromballoontires, 
and an extra long period 
of service besides. 


Two great U.S. Rub- 
ber Company inventions 
have made this possible. 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
have the flat “Low-Pres- 
sure Tread,” a tread that 
gives far greater area of 


U.S. Royal £:: Balloons 


road contact than a 
round tread. It distrib- 
utes the weight evenly 
over the entire tread sur- 
face, thus assuring slow, 
even wear. 


They are built of Latex- 
treated Web Cord, a 
patented construction 
that combines maximum 
flexibility and maximum 
strength—the essential 
requirements for genu- 
ine balloon cushioning. 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
actually smooth out the 
roads you travel. From 
the day you put these 
true low pressure Bal- 
loons on your car you 
will know a new comfort 


andsatisfactionin motor- 
ing—and real tire econ- 
omy, too. 


For Ford Owners 
There is a U. S. Tire to 


meet every need. 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 
U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 


31x4.40 clincher and straight 
side 


U.S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra-size 
clincher, 30x3% and 31x4 
straight side 

U.S. Royal Extra Heavy 

Cords 


30x3% clincher for commercial 
and extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30x 3 and 30x 3% clincher, 
30x3% and 31x4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x3, 30x3% and 31x4 clincher 


United States Rubber Company 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
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E first county co-operative shipping 
sociation in Iowa was formed at 
Boone last May. Members of several 

im organizations joined in the new move- 
sat and are enthusiastic over their new 
giertaking. The county organization will 
weive the monthly reports of the local 
goriations. A determined effort will be 
mie to organize all Iowa counties along 
ipline of the Boone county organization. 
M. G. G. 


Why do farmers fail? Mostly from in- 
snpetence, if the same holds true as among 
iginess men. Roger Babson says 34.4 per 
atof the business failures in 1924 were 
ix to incompetence and 33.3 per cent to 
kof capital. This second cause holds 
my a farmer’s nose to the grindstone. 
§mefolks who get their farms by the hired 
mitenant-owner route jump into owner- 
ipa few years too soon. 


Sow purebred wheat, thoroughly cleaned, 
pased-bed well prepared, and you will 
niegood quality of wheat. By thoroughly 
daning I do not mean to take your seed to 
udevator and just run it over the cleaner, 
lt cleaning on a good cleaner and using 
te correct screens with plenty of wind. 
haibly you can clean it with once over, 
tI would sooner run it over two or more 
ins until I know that I have taken out 
ithelight grains and inferior stuff common 
wheat, or any grain or seeds I am sow- 
My, A. W. 
(.N. Lindley, Salem, Ind., knows how to 
jase his wife. He built a 
wi-box that has an open- 
mon the outside of the 
ime, and one in the kitchen. 
Te wood is put in from the 
wide, This system makes 
much easier for the good 
inewife to keep her kitchen 
fer clan and tidy. No 
thps, bark, or other dirt from 
wood gets on the floor. 
“a 





Doing two jobs at one time—well, I will 
tell you the plan I used one spring that did 
fine work: When cultivating listed corn 
with a two-row cultivator I fastened a 
sable to a single-row cultivator, ran cable 
between center horses, hitched a good lead 
team on and cultivated three rows at one 
time instead of two. With this method you 


need more room to turn in. yx 


Turn that old colony of bees into a profit- 





Fill the silo when the corn is in the dent 
and glazed, but can still be broken with the 
thumb nail. Under average conditions, the 
two bottom leaves will be turning brown 
and the shucks will be turning yellow. 


Stitching harness is a job that you gen- 
erally turn over to the harness-repair man 
—and that is not a bad plan, unless you are 
in a hurry for repairs. But, as long as you 
have a farm shop, why not put in a stitching 





able one by introducing a pure- 
bred Italian queen. Queens are 
lower priced and much easier 
to introduce now than at any 
time of the year. Be sure you 
purchase your queen from a 
reliable queen breeder. Upon 
her arrival, open your hive, 
and having found the old 
queen, put her out of the way. 
Remove the small piece of 
screen at the end of the cage in 
which you receive your new 
queen. Lay the cage, face 
down, directly on top of the 
frames. In a few days the bees 
will eat through the candy in 
the cage, and release the queen, 
and next spring you will have 
a colony of Italians. L. E.H. 


A farmer owning a field through which 
there is a public road got peeved one day 
because a careless auto driver drove off and 
left the gate open, so he put his brain to 
work to avoid the use of the gates, and the 








| lndley’s smile 


Sod wife will be smiling, too 


is contagious—his 


Autos can go over this fence. No gates to 


open and close 


stile in the photo is the result. Two runs 
for the car wheels are made by laying two 
flat pieces of 3 x 8-inch plank and spiking 
to each edge a piece of 2 x 6-inch plank, 
thus forming troughs. The structure rests 
on a framework made of timbers large 
enough to support trucks as well as auto- 
mobiles. See the photo. Pretty slick 
method, don’t you think? L. M. Jordan. 


I have tried to smother quack-grass by 
using Sudan grass, and by several other 
methods, but the only thing that would 
kill it was plowing about the last of August. 
That is just after harvest in Grant county, 


Minn. Bid. We 


When treating wheat, try some of the 
mercuric disinfectant alongside of some 
formaldehyde, or copper carbonate dust— 
whichever you are in the habit of using— 
and see if you don’t get a better stand and 
more vigor from less seed with the new dis- 
infectant. We have a bunch of booklets 
describing the new mercuric disinfectant, 
and we will send these free to folks who want 
them. Stamp, please. 


These three boys, with a sawhorse for stitching 
bench, are making harness straps 


clamp and let the boys try their hands at 
harness repairing? Twelve boys at Varys- 
burg, N. Y., formed a club to study up on 
just such work as this. Paul Young sent 
the photo of three of the boys at work. 
Thank you, Paul. 


Ee 


For Your Library 


“‘Soybeans,”’ Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis. Free only to Wisconsin 
folks; to others for five cents. Ask for 
Bulletin 375, above address. 

Beekeepers will look a long while for a 
better bulletin than Special Bulletin 135, 
“Seasonal Management of Commercial 
Apiaries,” free from Michigan Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, Mich. 

“‘Sugar-Beet Insects,” Circular 54, Utah 
Experiment Station, Logan, Utah. Free 
from above address, 


. : ° 
Growing Peppermint 
“TF you happen to live in the states where 
peppermint is grown, or can be, grow 
mentha arvensis, the Japanese variety of 
peppermint, from which menthol is ob- 
tained,” writes a manufacturing phar- 
macist. His reasons for urging farm folks 
to grow this plant are as follows: 

“The oil of mentha arvensis contains from 
70 to 80 per cent of menthol and sometimes 
90 per cent, and the market price of this 
Japanese menthol has ranged from $12 to 
$20 a pound in the last two or three years. 
The wholesale price in New York last 
winter was $13 to $13.25 a pound. The 
price used to be from $2 to $6 a pound, but 
the Japanese have a monopoly on this kind 
of menthol at present, so have run the 
price up this way. The cost of production 
in this country should not be over $1 to 
$2 a pound, at the most. Roots of mentha 
arvensis can be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., 
to experiment with.” 

All right, folks, try it, but don’t neglect 
your cornfields, or potatoes, or orchards, 
or poultry, or bees. And don’t soak all 
your profits from sane farming into the 
peppermint business. Make it pay for itself. 
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Prosperity and Paint ~— 


PAINT dealer in a mid- 

western county seat has 
a big red and yellow sign in 
his show window, reading: 
“Prosperity and Paint.” 

One of our salesmen asked 
him what was the idea. The 
story seems big enough to pass 
along. 


“I was telling the head of my bank 
about what a fine paint business I 
was doing lately,” said the dealer. 
“You know our country bankers take 
a lot of intérest in local business.” 

“The two things always go to- 
gether,” said the banker. 

“What two things?” I asked. 

“Paint and prosperity,” he an- 
swered. “The county’s in mighty 
fine shape,” continued the banker. 
“Crops are good and prices are hold- 
ing their own. Farmers are cleaning 
up their notes and are buying se- 
curities.” 





“Getting ahead financially does 
something to the mind— builds self- 
respect—sort of jacks up a fellow 
and makes him want to show his 
class. You can usually tell how 
much mortgage a farm is carrying 
by the amount of paint on it.” 

Just to see for himself what was 
going on, our salesman toured the 
county for a couple of 
days. He stopped at 
forty-two farms. Ona 
surprising number, 15, 
buildings had been 
painted within the year. 
“What started you?” 
our salesman asked one 


farmer. “Women folks,” was the 
laconic answer. 

So then our salesman talked to 
women exclusively and got the real 
facts. On more than half the farms, 
some sort of painting was going on 
inside the house. Floors were being 
revarnished, fine old furniture was 
being restored. Wood trim was be- 
ing done over, mostly in white or 


were either new or new] enameled 
When our saleemiail 
pleted his tour, he said to the dealer 
“Now I understand why you hele 
ordered Da-cote five times since 


* March Ist.” 


“There is another good reason,” 
said the dealer. “The prosperity and 
paint idea looked good to Me, algo, 
and I Da-coted my Store-front 
few months ago, That 
has helped. The farmers 










































like to see me taking my 
own medicine.” 


by». & oe 

A-COTE is 4 

very fine enamel 
—pigment and var. 
nish blended—for g 
one-day, one-coatjob, 
It was made origin. 
ally for refinishing 
autos at home butis 
admirable for furni- 
ture, porch chairs 
tools, tractors, ete, 


Naturally good for 
store-fronts. Anyon 
























ivory enamel. Our sales- 
man was shown per- 
fectly charming kitchens 
with walls and wood- 
work all enameled 
in glistening greens, blues or . 
creams, with cheery chintz at ‘7 / 
windows and spotless var- 
nished floors. “Oh! I just 
got tired of living in a dingy 
home,” explained one woman. 
“Every inch of dull wall or furniture 
reminded me of the time when a 
dollar simply meant payment of in- 
terest on the mortgage.” 
This modern way of ex- 
pressing prosperity with 
paint had extended to 
autos and farm tools, trac- 
tors and trucks. A num- 
ber of the cars parked 
around the court house 





can apply it—the skil 
is in the can. It dries 
in aday—hence the name “Da- 
cote”... We also make Da-cote 


\ ate 
| t } 
i | % 


Univernish Vat- 
nish Stain. Its 
transparent, but 
gives the color 
and effect of fine 


any,walnut—also green. Perfect 


for furniture, floors and trim 


' Free—a helpful book 


We will gladly send you a both 
“Doing things with Da-cote,” whid 
will show you just how to set abott 
redecorating the entire home, You 
will find it very helpful. Send alsofor 
color cards of Da-cote 

Da-cote Univernish Varnish Sta 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 








Price, Five Cents 














Ketter Prices for 


Farm Products 


ed —for HE Farm Journal has maintained for 
‘ many years that the continued welfare 


of farming depends chiefly on the or- 
de origin- puisation of farmers in large units for 
«operative selling. 
We believe that if the Big Co-Op, in- 
yme but is @ igently directed by its members, can not 
fi . Bom the ills of the farming business, then 
or furni there is no cure for them. 
We urge all Our Folks to give thoughtful 
ittention to the list of things a Big 


and carry them out of the house. Have only 
clean newspapers to lie upon your center 
table.. Even some of the religious papers 
will bear watching. 

yw 


If you’re a tramp in this republic the 
policeman tells you to move on. If you’re 
a millionaire he doesn’t even tell you to 
slow m. 
low down ww 


High Farming at 


Elmwood —rim wer 
1 Be Mr. Editor: 


You will think I am nutty on potatoes, 
or something, but I am going to take up 
the same old subject for my letter this 
month. If you don’t want to print it, let 

me know, and I will try to 





“Doctor, you have saved my 
life,” exclaimed a convalescent on 








meeting his physician. “I saved 
your life? Why, I didn’t attend 








tors, ett (0p can do to secure better prices 
good for @ ithe products of its members, and 
" Any one thich are absolutely impossible to any 

iige farmer or any small local 
t—the skill § sperative. 

The first of these appears in the 
“ enter of this page, and the others 
rame “Da: vilappear in following issues. Each 
e Da-cote § m8 something that is made pos- 

ish Var- ible only by the co-operative system, 
rnish plis size. 

Weemphasize the fact that we will 
ay nothing whatever as to fixing of 
mmees or controlling production, as to 
the color te which there is much con- 

y. They include only ac- 

ect of fine Wities which practically every one 
ed woods igites are easily possible, and which 

| mahog: tein fact being carried on every day 
Yone or more of the large co-opera- 


In other words, these are the things 
that a Big Co-Op can do now, and 
book that the Big Co-< Ips are in fact doing 





The Big Co-Op 


Can---- 


fix, and force buyers to ac- 
cept, fair and uniform grades; 
and can establish its 
own brands and 
maintain an exclusive 
market for them through 
advertising. A SINGLE 
FARMER OR A SMALL 
CO-OP CAN NOT DO THIS 





write you something else. 

But first I want to say 
that I am much impressed 
with the value of the 
Farm Bureau and a good 
County Agent in building 
up production in a neigh- 
borhood. We were pumped 
full of that idea at college, 
of course, and at various 
times I have thought that 
the Extension system could not pos- 
sibly be as good as the Extension 
boys said it was. 

However, it is a fact that the 
county agent in this county has 
really done some very good work for 
farming here. The cow-testing asso- 
ciation was his idea, and it has been a 
big thing for this dairy country. A 
good many dairymen raise spuds as 
a side-line, and it was the county 
agent who first brought in a car-load 
of certified seed, and got several 
spraying-rings going. 

On the other hand, I-must say 
that the county agent is no good what- 
ever on selling the product, milk or 
potatoes or anything else. He main- 
tains that his job is to help us pro- 











w. Whether price fixing or pro- 
rou a book, on fixing will be possible later, 
cote,” which will be desirable even if possible, are 
to set about # {tions which need not be discussed here. 
to point No. 1, on this page, most 
: People know of the careless and dishonest 
end alsofor ; 

under which farmers so often 

tt. The work of the wool, cotton, 
) Potato, and other co-ops in fixing 
enforcing grades and standards is per- 
hot so well. known. Few have not 
al of the success of the orange and 
whi and the cheese, milk 
tablish; organizations, among others, in 
matte € and maintaining profitable 

or their trade-marked brands. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


cay over the newspapers you take 
advert if they contain any vicious medical 





nents, If they do, get the tongs 


you,” said the doctor in amazement. “I 
know it,’ responded the convalescent, ‘‘that 
is why I am so grateful.” 
yw 6 
Uncle Levi Zink don’t see how Bob 
Gwagenthorpe, who’s been running with 
that Oglesby girl for six years, can still 
love her as much as ever. There has to 
be some allowance for depreciation. 


— a 


Peter Tumbledown was blowing down at the 
milk station about himself, and how hopeful 
and optimistic he is. We notice, however, 
that Peter’s optimism takes the form that 
Providence will cut the kindling for the wife. 
If Peter were half the man he says he is, he 
would buy for the kitchen one of the splendid 
oil cooking-ranges they are making now. 








duce lots of stuff at low cost, but 

where or how we sell it is our funeral. Per- 

haps he is right at that. Iam not so sure I 

would want to risk losing my job either, if 
I were in his boots. 

The per-acre crop of potatoes has taken 

a big jump in this county since the first 


certified seed came in. The average for the - 


county used to be somewhere between 80 
and 90 bushels. It was over 150 bushels 
last year, which is pretty good, though 
nothing wonderful; two club boys ran over 
400 bushels. 

Judge Biggle was one of the twelve men 
who took the first car of certified seed, but 
since then we have been using our own, on 
the system I described in my letter a couple 
of months ago. 

Smith and I put in nearly double our 
usual acreage of spuds this year. I am 
watching as closely as possible the prog- 
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ress of the potato co-operatives, but it does 
not look to me as if they will be able to 
control production or influence the price 
right away. 

For the present, therefore, I can only 
follow the old rule-of-thumb system, plant- 
ing just enough for our own use when 
prices have been high, and doubling my 
acreage the year after a big crop and low 
prices. 

This has worked out fairly well in the 
past, and I am hopeful it will this year, too, 
although so far prices have not gone up as I 
expected they would. T. Webb. 


> 


The oft-quoted “man in the street’”’ isn’t 
heard of much nowadays. No doubt he’s 
been run over. ow 


It is all very well, good woman, to keep 
the floors scrubbed, but it isn’t worth while 
to scrub clear through into the cellar, nor— 
into your grave. 

. £ ve ~ 


There are crises in every man’s life. One 
of the most fateful is when the barber gets 
to your Adam’s apple just when you’ve got 
to swallow. “ & 


A man had his ear ripped off by a buzz- 
An excited young doctor stuck it on 
backwards, sewed it fast, and it grew. And 
now that man looks like a crack trotter 


saw. 





THE 

waiting to get the word, and he can hear 

half-way round the square in both directions. 
» & 

Why is it that the wrong telephone num- 
bers are never busy? 

=“ 6 ie 

No wonder labor is high, with so many 

good farm-hands writing bad poetry. 
x & 

We notice that one of the big movie pro- 
ducers says our present filrns aren’t good 
enough. Fine—that makes it unanimous. 

» & 

The best way to break up a revolutionary 

meeting is to pass around the hat. 


He Spilled the 


Beans—Walt Mason 


OR many years old Kaiser Bill accom- 

plished fine things for his state; we must 
admit, already still, that as a hustler he was 
great. He helped the state in every way, 
by every fair and unfair means; and now 
his thankless people say, ‘T'was Kaiser 
Bill who spilled the beans.””. Now who re- 
members how he wrought, to upbuild Ger- 
man industries, and how he gave his mid- 
night thought to finding marts for German 
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cheese? Forgotten are his coal-tap dye. 
men think but of his submarines, and daunt 
his spirit with their cries, “You she thea 
who spilled the beans!” If Bill had dreame 
no war-lord stuff, he would have hop, 
throne and crown; for he had done pig 
things enough to earn a fair and fine mp, 
nown; but now he humbly saws hig y, 
and humbly hoes his patch of greeng 
peasants say, “He is no good—he is the je 
who spilled the beans.” How it must gl 
the exiled Hun to know that busy men for. 
get the saner things that he has done to 
talk about his one fool bet! How he must 
weary of the game, when on his window] 
he leans, and hears the passersby exelgj 
“There is the skate who spilled the beans!” 














Should Editors Buy Potash Stock ? 











Mr. Arthur Jenkins, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas and farmers you know who would’nt pay 20 
cents for fertilizer sent their money by Western Union to 
wild cat mining companies so the wives of the Board of 


Well, Miss Claypoole, if your boy friend tries to hold your 
hand again the way you said he done last Sunday afternoon 
you just say to him here stop that this ain’t Palm Sunday 
so please take a leter to Mr. Arthur Jenkins who says he 
edits The Farm Journal and has wrote me that he is con- 
sidering buying some potash stock and hopes to be abel to 
give up his job and retire or go into some respectable busi- 









never saw! 


Directors could keep their families comfortable at Palm 
Beech during the cold hard winters. 
a reorganization and assesment notice and still you think 
you can make your fortune out of a potash well you have 


What most of us want, Brother Elk, is something for 


All they got back was 


ness My dear Mr. Jenkins colon dash paragrapgh 


savings in a potash well or something 
vou have just received a prospectus of 
and you will soon be getting 100 per ct 
on your money and will leave Phila- 
delphia for some great city and enjoy 
life in eese and idolness and what do i 
think of your plan period 

Well, dear Brother Knight of The 


worthless potash, oil, mining and etc 
securities in the U. S. A. of America 
was gathered together in a heep there 
would be enough to paper every break- 
fast nook in the country and leave 
enough over to make into millions of 
pairs of the kinds of shoes we are 
wearing? 

Now, Brother Dispenser of The Re- 
jection Slips, suppose you glance over 
the income taxes that have been paid 
if any by the physicians of your com- _ 
munity. You will find that the Doc 
who made the most money was no 
other than Old Doc Cook, discoverer 
of the North Pole and sole inventor 
and patentee of the Petroleum Producers Corporation. 





from his victims in advance. 


in time. 
time. 
of the time yet to spend. 

I know of solid citizens, Brother Bluepenciller, who 


ture for jip promoters period 








i have your letter of recent date stating how you are tired 
of being a wage slave and are about to invest your life 


1BANK' 
Sheers, don’t you know that if all the =} AN 

= ) 

= f/f 


Doe 


is the only physician known to histry who ever collected 


Folks who still owe the old 
family Doc for calls made a year ago last March sent their 
money to Frederick special delivery and then tossed and 
rolled around all night for fear he would not get the money 
Well, he not only got the money but he got the 
He has spent most of the money but has quite a lot 


just 


can’t squeeze out the price to buy Mother a new cover for 
the old family hair sofa who helped buy mahogany furni- 


Friends of mine who would’nt buy the baby a rattle for 




















||, that the model for this here statue was a X investor 


|’ like the one you are speaking of going into. 


nothing but what we usually get is nothing for something 
and that something is usually what we have worked hard 
for and lade aside for some calamity like a democratic 
administration or a rainy day or sickness or death. 

Just remember, Brother I. O. Forester, that when you 
put your money into another man’s game your chances is 
just about the same as a K. K. K.’s in a St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade. 

You have saw the famous statue sculptured by Mr. 
Rodin called The Thinker but perhaps you didn’t know 


| who had just put his money into a potash proposition 
You have 
probably noticed The Thinker’s 
sad expression and his absenee 
of clothing. What he is think 
ing is that if the potash pro 
moter was a gentleman | 
would have at least left bim 
his hat and which one of 
brother-in-laws is most: likely 
to stand for the whole family 
moving in on him for the com 
- ing winter. 
(a Under the motto on ou 
coins “E Pluribus Unum, 
should be inscribed another—Caveat Emptor, meaning 
you is a natural born sucker like most Editors watch out 
And so, dear Fellow Lodge Brother, before you buy. 
in the Fountain of Youth or plantations in the malaria 
gamble in the dreams of a unknown inventor or jummy 
money out of Little Artie’s bank to buy them po 
shares—remember that the Empire of Crookdom extem 
from sun to sun. Its influence and the circle of its poet 
will grow less only when investors will weigh and re 
before they part with their hard earned savings ane ®”: 
they are all through weighing and pondering tie t 
savings in an old sock and park the sock in a 
or use it to pay last March’s doctor bill — 
With best wishes to the missus and little Artie ‘and 
mean look for your potash salesman i am your old frend am 


playmate Robert W. Rogers» 
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Livestock Prices—Watch Your Step! 
By B. W. Snow 


Cattle prices are good—Why further sustained advance is unlikely— Exports and feeder 
sales—American farmer to pay European debts—Fewer hogs but no shortage of pork 
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ACTORS governing prices of livestock are always complex, 
and this year they appear quite as much so as usual, or 
| even more. Those who are satisfied with surface indications 
me strongly convinced that a period of decidedly high prices is 
jad, and in this belief they urge farmers and feeders to go 
dngly into the production of meat. 

Some of the official utterances of the United States Department 
dAgiculture appear to give weight to this view. It may be a 
qmect view, for certainly there is much in sight to support it. 
wit it is well to remember that mass movements into or out of 
gy particular branch of farming have frequently been enough to 
deat the object sought. A good many very shrewd operators 
ip out of the feeding game at the very time when prospective 
mots are stimulating the crowd to get into it. 

lam not willing to say that the livestock situation is not a 
lalthy one; but I do think that there are some danger signals 
dutare not getting so much attention as the promising factors. 


Can Prices Go Further Up? 


Wehave already had a very decided advance in prices, so that 
na who think of going into the business now, or who are tempted 
expand, are doing so at a high price-level. The fact that 
attle and hogs have both recently sold at the highest price since 
(and 1919 is significant. Sheep also, while not making new 
meords, are above the selling price of recent years. 

Ifnew men are going into feeding now, and old feeders enlarge 
tir operations, it will not be enough to have present prices 
mintained—there must be further advances to insure profit to 
ibis class of operators. 

When we begin to figure on further sustained price advances, 
he first thing we run up against is the question of outlet for the 
paiuet. Consumption of meat is strongly depressed or stim- 
ikted by the price. The retarding influence of advancing prices 
males does not appear all at once, but there is always a point 
wiete consumption slows down, substitution begins, and use is 





Ofcourse, the American people are prosperous, and prosperity 
iors the farmer’s higher-priced products, his meats; but there 
malready signs that the demand for fresh beef and pork is slowing 
im. There is no reason for this except higher prices. 


Europe Buying Less Meat 
Theexport trade is a good measure of the effect of price upon use. 
(id-Wworld buyers are close buyers, 
aid the pinching of pennies is on a 


The Worst Is Yet To Come 


pounds of cured meats and lard against 400,000,000 the year before. 
To an important extent Germany will pay her reparations in 

precisely the same way the rest of Europe will pay their debts to 

us—namely, at the expense of the American farmer’s market. 


More Confidence in Cheap Corn 


During most of 1925 cattle feeders have been reluctant to engage 
in feeding upon the scale of recent years, and this policy, reflected 
in market receipts, accounts for the strength in heavy-weight 
good-quality cattle. As recently as June the shipment of feeders 
to the country out of the twelve big markets was only 131,000, 
against 193,000 last year, a decrease of 30 per cent. This and 
similar decreases during preceding months emphasize the un- 
willingness to feed high-priced corn and take the chance of con- 
tinued high-priced cattle. 

The current belief that we will have a big corn crop to draw 
upon next season, however, is changing this sentiment, and the 
first half of July showed feeder purchases of 62,000 head against 
41,000 last year, an increase of 50 per cent. This looks like a real 
belief in low-priced corn and continued high prices for cattle. 

It may work out so, but I am not at all certain at this time 
that we are to have a bumper corn crop. Texas and Oklahoma 
have no corn at all, while Kansas, Nebraska and portions of 
Iowa and Missouri are in danger of crop shortage. Lack of hay 
and a general shortage of forage will eat into feeding profits. 


No Great Hog Shortage 


There will no doubt be fewer hogs for the coming season. The 
spring-pig crop in the Corn Belt is reported some 11 per cent 
under last year, and farmers forecast a probable decrease of 2 per 
cent in fall farrowing. But these are not very radical changes, 
and as the weather conditions during the spring insured the saving 
of a larger percentage of pigs than usual, next fall and winter may 
easily show no decrease or at most only a trifling one, in marketing. 
Furthermore, if the corn-hog ratio should approach normal it 
would mean the marketing of heavier hogs, and this would make 
up the difference in volume of product. 

In short, I am unable to become enthusiastic over any pro- 
spective hog shortage. 


Bonanza Hunters Beware 


I have pointed out the reasons why 1925-26 does not look to me 
like a year of further-advancing prices. At the same time, it is 
reasonable to hope for a continued domestic demand quite sufficient 
to take care of any probable pro- 
duction without any great price 





unknown to our careless and 
nding people. During the 
lve months ended June 30 our 
ror of fresh pork, hams, bacon, 
'pork, and lard have fallen off 
wily as compared with 1924— 
Not a minor fluctuation, but de- 
maxes running from 25 to nearly 
preent. This loss in exports is 
ita trifling matter, but represents 
eth < a equal to a 
lion dollars fo > items 
wid irs for the items 








Speaking of this export loss, I am 
"ainded of the unexpected and un- 
t results that so often flow 
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German Market Reduced 
Reparations 


ietpaations settlements which 
Pen Y assumes under the Dawes 
ee” be paid by decreasing 
ties imports and increasing 
hary ghey One of Germany’s 
ms of purchase is meats 

from the United States. 

al statesmen, with the cordial 
~, OL German agrarians, 
inde out this meat and lard 
one of the big imports to be 









changes. If our industrial output 
continues upon its present scale 
our own labor prosperity will take 
care of the surplus that Europe can 
not afford, but it is questionable 
whether any materially further 
price advance will not be reflected 
in decreased use. 

The safe thing is to go ahead with 
normal attention to beef and pork, 
and avoid plunging on any belief 
that a get-rich-quick opportunity is 
just ahead. 


a 


Use water-glass for exposed sur- 
faces when limbs are broken down 
at fruit-picking time. Use three 
parts glass to one part water. The 
injured limb should first be pruned 
off, all slivers and decayed wood 
scraped out, and the mixture care- 
fully applied with a brush. Be 
sure the wound is_ thoroughly 
covered. 

This material penetrates well 
into the fresh wood and seals it 
against decay—something many 
preparations fail to do. It can be 
used safely on any tree, regardless 
of size or age, and one or two treat- 
ments are enough unless the limb is 








Uotths of aed in the first eleven CAA Ki ee 


% € fiscal year just closed 
ld Germany only 259,000,000 


Good heavens! If this happens we’re gonna have 
more trouble with the old geezer 


= a very large one. In pruning fruit 
trees, I treat each wound before 
disease gets in its work. , 
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AN you start one team cutting hay in the 
morning, and in ten hours have 20 tons 
of dry hay in the barn? 

Probably not, and yet this is exactly what 
Arthur J. Mason does on his farm near Chicago. 
Seven men make 3,000 tons of alfalfa hay an- 
nually on his farm. The hay never touches 
the ground—30 minutes after it is cut it arrives 
in the barn, dry and in finely ground form, 
without a fork ever having been used to 
handle it. 

“The greatest trouble with the alfalfa crop 
in many parts of the country,” says Mr. 
Mason, “‘is that it can not be cured. It is the 
king of crops, and is successfully grown all over 
Illinois, but it is by no means successfully 
saved in this state, or anywhere outside the 
arid regions of the West. The stories of dis- 
appointment are so current from all sides that 
it seems to me, unless relief comes, men will not persist in growing it. 


Getting ihe Water Out 


“The boy, whistling as he drives his team and mower across the 
fields, little suspects that he is cutting mostly water—that in a full 
day he cuts 40 tons of water. The problem of alfalfa is the prob- 
lem of getting rid of this water.” 

It is quite evident that added machinery is needed, and several 
vears ago Mason set to work on devices which would make hay 
without the human hand having to touch it. He now uses a mower 
with a conveyor attached. As the hay falls before the on-rushing 
sickle it is elevated to a chopper, where it is cut into lengths of 
one foot and then dumped into a large wagon-box. 
tractors easily haul several loads of hay to the barn at one time. 

At the barn the hay is auto- 


Shall Alfalfa Replace Corn? 


By O. A. Hanke 


The extraordinary 
lined in this article means much 
more than a new mechanical 
equipment for drying alfalfa hay. 

It is a proposal for a totally 
new kind of agriculture. 

Entirely unknown to farmers, 
and almost unknown to the gen- 
eral public, Arthur J. Mason is 
very well known in his own en- 
gineering profession. It is not at 
all improbable that a new era in 
farming may be dated from these 
revolutionary experiments on Mr. 
Mason’s Illinois farm. 












our animals preferred it to anything else, | 
have since found that in the north of Ireland 
and in the Tyrol it is the practise to smoke 
the hay for & cow with a new calf, 

“This discovery was important, because it 
showed us that we could simplify and cheaper 
the drying apparatus to bring it within th dro 
cost-limit fixed. ” 

“The second year we boldly shifted to, he N 
system of taking the hot gas from a col fi 
burning furnace, diluting it with normal air a 
down to 400° F., and blowing the mixture of 
through a traveling mattress of green material, the oa 
In this way we operated during the year on Ty 
oats, clover and millet, producing superb hay, the : 
bright green in color, the clover blossoms even 
remaining pink after curing. Our hay took 
about 25 minutes from the growing gren Bip ha 
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matically unloaded into the 
drier. It passes through the 
drier, and comes out with a 
moisture content as low or lower 
than hay ordinarily dried in the 
sun. The hay then goes to the 
grinder, which grinds it up fine 
and then blows it into the hay- 
mow. Thus we see that the 
human hand has never had any 
occasion to handle it. 


Better Air-Dried than 
Sun-Dried 


“We have done a lot of experi- 
mental work to perfect a drier 
which will work properly,” says |3 . . 

Mason. ‘Our first plant was a s mek ati aae 
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stage in the field to a bale of dried hay. lea 
“We struggled much that season with fires, going eyebrowles B giund 
part of the summer. I well remember one very hot day spent o Mas 
my back, peering up through a hurricane of hot air and ashes, it ‘ 
the effort to discover the cause of mysterious fires. Such is th 
way of a man with a thing he has made; and we finally downel 
Mr. Conflagration—apparently so. | 
Saving Hay in Wet Climates 
“The next year we worked in Mississippi, making excellent elfalla T 
hay which would keep, but having some new troubles with fires A 
“We were attacking a serious problem for the South. A goo ar 
part of the states of Mississippi and Alabama is excellently suited a 
Trucks or to alfalfa. A large acreage now exists, yielding abundantly. But Il 
the rainfall—50 to 55 inches—makes the situation much wor th 
de 
he 
th 























small stack of green material 
raised from the ground, sealed 
on the sides with steel plates. 
Air heated to 400° was blown upward under pressure. Some 
excellent hay was made with this simple apparatus, but the result 
was capricious, as the air currents have an exasperating way of 
favoring certain zones and quite neglecting other zones. 

“T mention this first apparatus only because it taught us two 
things. The first is the fact that hay may be ignited at quite low 
temperatures if they are maintained long enough. Thus an 
hour’s exposure at 250° may ignite, whereas 15 minutes’ exposure 
at 400° will not start a fire. 


Animals Do Not Mind Smoke 


“The second discovery is a droll one. We all have notions of 
clean, sweet, new hay. The mind rebels against bringing smoke 
or anything like smoke in contact with it. But one day it oc- 
curred to me to question this assumption. I reflected that ham, 
fish, etc., when smoked were appetizing; perhaps the animals 
had like tastes. So we took some green material, and dosed it 
with smoke in drying, so as to be positively obnoxious. Behold! 





Alfalfa-drying plant, showing truck unloading and carrier in operation 










than in Illinois. The unfortunate shipper only too often = 
know whether his product will arrive at destination fit for 
or worthless. ‘ 
“On my Illinois farm we believe we have solved the problem 
We have passed all difficulties involved in the drying fate 
The picturesque hay-fork and its accompanying sweat head 
are doomed to pass out of existence, just as all other se te 
are and should be. I believe that in communities a 
farms are small a group of six to eight farmers could co-op 
the use of this system.” hot 


Green Crops Richer than Ripe aa 


Since eleven-twelfths of the feed raised is fed to animal 
are interested in growing the greatest .amount of feed ‘ts 
on an acre. Farmers must also be interested in sd 
animal feed with the least labor and expense. __ has 8. 
The alfalfa hay which Mason produces on his farm nas 
tein content of 18 per cent, which is much higher, tha®* 
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wed in the sun. This is easily explained when one stops to 
eonsider that practically all crops contain more digestible nutrients 
in the milk stage than when they are riper and when seed forms, 

is illustrated by the oats crop. An examination of the table of 
total digestible nutrients worked out by Henry and Morrison 
y the Wisconsin Station shows that alfalfa cut before bloom 
isa crude protein content of 15.4 per cent, while alfalfa in bloom 
igs a crude protein content of 10.5 per cent, and alfalfa in seed 
jys a crude protein content of only 8.5 per cent. : 

“4 ton of alfalfa hay has twice as much protein therein as a ton 
dbread,” says Mr. Mason. “‘But it is a fatal quality to be so rich, 
for plants are hard to cure and save in proportion to their per- 
gtum of the precious nitrogen compound— 
protein, the flesh-producing element. 
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that its acreage be increased to the limit, and even goes so far 
as to recommend growing it instead of corn. 

“We are slowly, unconsciously bleeding to death,” he says, 
“through the loss of organic matter and finely divided soil. Our 
practise aggravates this in an eminent degree. The culture of 
corn and cotton crops keeps the soil in a defenseless condition— 
and these two crops are the very worst offenders. A form of 
farming must be found to retard this waste, and those plants that 
accelerate it must be abandoned or restricted. 

“The original condition of our prairies, with their mat of sod 
covering, formed an ideal agent for the creation, collection and 
retention of vegetable mould. A form of agriculture binding the 





Fuller Use of Time and Land 


‘We must raise more animal feed per acre or see 
meat prices climb more and more. This can be 
done through the intelligent use of fertilizers, and 
dso by utilizing our growing season to greater 
vantage. At present we hardly use the month 
d July except for growing corn. For the other 
qops the month is occupied in drying or curing, 
wasting the land’s time. Inasmuch as July 
yomally yields four inches of rainfall, manifestly 
itis valuable time poorly spent.” 

Through the use of the soiling system, Mason 
proposes to grow more crops each year. Instead 
if growing one crop, two crops could be grown in 
many cases. The soiling system worked out by 
the New Jersey Experiment Station is very good. 
He points out that oats have a greater total food 
value when cut green and handled as hay. He 
dsims that much of the food value is lost by letting 
the oats ripen. 

“I propose that hay be made continuously from 














the twentieth of May until October,” says Mr. 
Mason. “Under such a plan, the mower and his 
fam travel day after day, month after month; 
the haulers likewise, and so each man in his place. If this can be 
done, I know of no other manufacturing business with such 
ibundant prospect of profit.” 

Mason lauds the value of alfalfa from every angle. He proposes 


Arthur J. Mason Aims 


The last paragraphs in Mr. Hanke’s article above, quoting 
Arthur J. Mason on the loss of our productive top-soil, 
are very important. Some years ago Mr. Mason made 
a simple though very interesting test on the soil of his 
Illinois farm, and was convinced that we are approaching 
the end of the wonderful deep prairie sod of 100 years ago. 

This is one of the important reasons why Mr. Mason 
declares that the cultivation of corn on a large scale will 
have to cease, and non-cultivated crops must replace 
the corn plant. 

A letter from Mr. Mason to The Farm Journal gives in 
his own words a clear outline of his aims, and is reprinted 
herewith. 


For twelve years now I have given nearly all my time, 
much money, in a research, having for its end a new and 
regime in agriculture. 

It must be plain to all that the rewards in agriculture have not 
pace with those in urban life. 


My’ T explain just what my aims are? 
and 











Dried alfalfa delivered to grinder and then blown into storage barn 


An enormous fan blows the gases from coal-burning furnaces through the hay 


surface such as outlined will come nearest to an equivalent of the 
prairie sod; may at least so retard the drain that other creative 
agencies, frost—acids, earthworms, etc.—may even hold the soil 
constant.” 


at a New Agriculture 


A larger product per acre, and a larger product for a man’s 
year’s work must be had. 

The principal office of farming is the support of domestic 
animals—only to a small extent the direct food for human beings, 
say 10 per cent. 

The wheat crop weighs 23,000,000 tons. The corn crop weighs 
100,000,000 tons, the oats crop 20,000,000 tons, the hay crop 
100,000,000 tons, or 220,000,000 tons for the three feed crops. 

Thus, without taking into account pasturage, we have the animal 
food ten times the human. 

We find Denmark supporting three times as much animal life 
per acre as the United States, on equal land. How is this done? 
There are two preponderant reasons: 

1. The soiling system, under which animals are largely fed by 
cutting and carrying green crops to them. 

2. Wages $4.00 or less per man per week. On close inspection 
it will be found that the perfect and beautiful culture of North 
Europe rests on low wages (that is, a simple-minded peasantry). 

The time-honored dry harvest of the United States (I exclude 
wheat for the moment) means that not a third of what our lands 
actually now produce is utilized. Thus an acre of oats, cut in the 
milk and dried rapidly, say within half an hour, will feed three 
times the weight of animal life it does under the usual practise. 

This astounding fact can easily be verified by ‘reference to any 
good text-book, such as Voorhees’s ‘‘Forage Crops.” 

On my farm an acre of oats yields at harvest time 140 pounds 
of protein; the same acre yields 400 pounds of protein when evap- 
orated in June. (Note here five or six weeks’ time in the growing 
season saved.) 

The same crop which yields 40 bushels of oats at harvest time 
yields nearly 4,000 pounds of evaporated hay when cut in June. 
Further, the time saved makes possible a second crop on the 
land per season, in Illinois. 

I have said enough to convey the scope of my inquiry. Agri- 
culture must be given something like the continuity of a factory 
operation. 

Men must work in groups, in farming as they do in urban life. 

We must save the time of our short growing season—save the 
land’s time. 

Agricultural machinery, now used ten days a year, must be 
used at least 150 days a year. 

The crops must all be saved, not allowed to waste by slow 
fermentation. More than two-thirds of their food value is now 
dissipated in the process of what we call maturing, which is the 
name we give for the sacrifice entailed when we allow them to dry 
naturally in the field. 


July 24, 1924. Arthur J. Mason. 
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The Farmer Pays for All Strikes ° 
HERE are several points in connection with the threatened 
strike of the hard-coal miners that Our Folks should under- 
stand clearly. 

The first is that hard-coal prices are already too high. Unless 
miners’ wages are reduced or costs cut down in some other way, 
users of anthracite should turn to wood, oil, coke, or semi-bitu- 
minous. 

The second is that the railroad unions are planning to strike for 
higher wages, as soon as the public gets nervous and excited enough 
over the coal situation. 

The third and most important is that every increase in costs in 
the mines or on the railroads comes chiefly out of the pockets of 
farmers. Do not think for a moment that the mine owners, the 
railroads, or city people in general, pay these higher wages. They 
do not have to. 


with these two factors as the conditions to be met. 
Artuur J. Mason is no “dirt farmer,’ but our advice to 
farmers and farm scientists is to keep an eye on him, nevertheless 


A Curious Coincidence 


E shall have nothing to say for or against evolution, since 
this topic usually leads to disputes over religion, which we 
abhor and avoid. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that the human adult has, at the south. 
ern end of his spine, three or four useless little bones. Attached to 
them are several useless little muscles. 

One of the apes, the orang-outang, has two of the same bones, 
and the same useless muscles. The tailed monkeys have very good 
tail bones, naturally, with the same muscles attached to them as 
the orang-outang and man, but highly developed and useful. 

This is physiology, not eyo- 





The method is complex, and 
its operation is sometimes slow. 
Nevertheless it is true that 
when the city man has to pay 
a dollar more for coal or a rail- 
road ticket, he gets that dollar 
either by adding it to the price 
of the merchandise he sells to 
farmers, or by taking it out of 
what he pays for bread, milk, 
apples, or potatoes. 

In the long run, the farmer 
pays every union-labor wage in- 
crease out of his own standard 
of living. He has to, because 
he is not sufficiently organized. 


A Little Pressure on 
Mr. Kellogg 


R. Secretary of State 
FRANK KELLOGG has not 
seen fit to accept our invitation 
to make himself notable by 
proclaiming that the so-called 
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CITY EMPLOYER 


lution, so draw any moral you 
like. 


Why Farm Eggs 
Sell Cheap 


UR Folks who may have 
had trouble in getting fair 
prices for surplus eggs might 
study with profit the advertis- 
ing of a large chain grocery con- 
cern that sells eggs from a cer- 
tain famous egg co-operative. 
“We announce,” says the 
chain store, “the egg of su- 
preme quality—the egg pro 
duced in the most ideal of 
climatic conditions, by wonder 
flocks of snow-white hens, con- 
tented and healthy, housed in 
the most pleasant surroundings, 
fed and cared for in the best 
modern sanitary and scientific 
manner. 
“This new line of eggs is a8 
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Child Labor Amendment has 
been defeated. 
We thought it hardly likely 





And there are people who can’t see anything 
wrong with the system! 


different from ordinary eggs a 
light from darkness—a trial 
will convince you. To eat them 








he would. . 

We turn now to inquire why one of the many organizations 
that opposed the Amendment, preferably an organization of 
farmers, does not go into the courts to try to compel the Secretary 
to act. The Supreme Court must pass on this matter sooner 
or later, and this is the way to go about it. 

The dead Child Labor Amendment should be judicially buried; 
its remains threaten to become a sanitary menace. 


No Wild Birds, No Eats 


HAT did you eat for your last meal? 
Whatever it was, we hope you realize that you owe that 
good food entirely to the efforts of the wild birds, in their unending 
warfare on insect pests. Think it over. 


Agriculture Revolutionized? 


T is a very remarkable picture of agriculture as it may be 

twenty or even ten years from now, as painted by ArTuur J. 
Mason in O. A. HANKE’s article on another page. 

An agriculture in which corn is not grown; in which oats does 
not ripen; in which hay harvest goes on 100 days or more out of 
the year, and day after day, rain or shine; and in which the crop 
is not touched by human hand from field to barn. 

It is too soon to pronounce Mr. Mason’s system as beyond 
doubt ‘the agriculture of the future. But the farm production- 
problem consists in increasing the output per year of human 
labor, while maintaining the fertility of the soil, and the Floss- 
moor Farm system is the product of a fine engineering mind, 


is a perfect delight. You wil 
appreciate the mild fresh flavor—so appetizing, so delicious, 9 
different. 

“Just compare the poor ordinary barnyard hen, a regular tramp, 
compelled to dig, scratch and fight for a pitiful bare existence, 
eating and drinking whatever, wherever and whenever she cal— 
and only she knows what she eats and. drinks. Compare this poor 
hen passing her life in the midst of unsanitary barnyard condi- 
tions—compare her with the wonder-flocks of snow-white hens. 

“And these eggs are infertile—they are produced especially for 
eating purposes.” 

fdbaus the scornful words for the farm hen—the “regular 
tramp”—are not deserved on your farm. But it might pay t 
think it over, remembering that city people buy eggs 02 quality, 
not price. 


Some “Big Business” Is Really Big 


EAL “Big Business” is one of the best friends that agriculture 


has. We make the statement deliberately, knowing that 8 


few hot-headed readers will forthwith write in and cancel the 


subscriptions. 

What we mean is that the biggest men in business an 
long ago learned that a prosperous customer is the best 
“Let the other fellow make a profit” is a rule of business 
as the one about honesty. 

Real big-business men are most anxious that farm 
profitable occupation. They can be counted on to 
move in that direction that seems to them sound. 
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i Rise and Fall of the G. M. Co. 


By C. M..McLennan 
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MERICAN agriculture suffered a rather severe relapse when 
Gray Silver, President of the Grain Marketing Company, 
announced definitely on July 8 that this pretentious plan 

{operative grain-marketing would forthwith be dissolved. 
The event had impended for several weeks, for $4,000,000 had 
nie raised by July 28 to exercise the option on the Rosenbaum, 
tmour and other terminal elevator properties. But the farmer- 
fers and directors of the company, who had been negotiating 
sihsuch important men of affairs as Henry Ford and T. Coleman 
jy Pont with a view to securing their financial aid, still hoped 
fut the money would be forthcoming. _ 
Then came the crash of Dean, Onativia & Co., which killed all 
that the Grain Marketing Company might survive. It was 
dated by many who were in a position to know, that the troubles 
(this brokerage firm had nothing to do with the G. M. Co., but 
feconnection was so obvious that it is hardly worth mentioning. 
Emanuel F. Rosenbaum’s active 


Company of Kansas City, to an organization of farmers headed by 
Gray Silver, John W. Coverdale and other leaders. 

The contract was prepared and duly signed. It involved a pur- 
chase price to be determined by appraisal, and W. Jett Lauck of 
Washington, one of the best known economists in the country, 
was engaged to direct this immense task. His final appraisement, 
comprising about 368 pages, set the value of the properties at 
$17,382,083, or $975,083 in excess of the price the vendor com- 
panies agreed to accept. 


Raising Seventeen Million Dollars 


Common stock to the amount of 1,000,000 shares at $1.00 per 
share, 1,000,000 shares of class A preferred stock at $25 a share, 
and 500,000 shares of class B preferred stock at $50 a share, the 
latter to be retired as the class A stock was sold, was decided upon 
as the capitalization. The common stock was to be sold ex- 

; clusively to bona fide grain pro- 





yarticipation in the formation and 
ietion of the Grain Marketing 
Company was responsible for the 
dpreciation of Rosenbaum Grain 
Company stock, and these shares 
med a large part of the collateral 
yon which Dean, Onativia & Co. 
iad borrowed so heavily. 

The failure of Dean, Onativia 
dinched the failure of the Grain 
Marketing Company, and on the 
other hand it was the failure of the 
Grin Marketing Company that 
mde possible the reorganization 
ad revival of Dean, Onativia. 


(o-0p Grain Selling in Sight 


lt is necessary to go back to the 
lomative days of the Grain Market- 


except in three particulars: 


history of the enterprise. 





“Another farmers’ co-operative failed,” was the 
verdict of most of the city newspapers when the companies were to remain in charge 
Grain Marketing Company wound up its brief career of th 

in July. And this statement of the case is correct 


(1) The G. M. Co. did not belong to farmers. 

(2) It was not a co-operative. 

(3) It did not fail, in the ordinary sense—bank- 
ruptcy and loss of money to some one. 

Nevertheless, the G. M. Co. is undoubtedly out of 
business, and in this article and another to follow 
next month, C. M. McLennan explains briefly the 
real causes of the failure, and the nature of the op- 
position that prevented its success. 

Mr. McLennan was advertising and publicity 
manager of the company, and familiar with the inside 


ducers, and in them was vested ac- 
tual control of the business. The 
executives and staffs of the vendor 


e marketing end of the busi- 
ness, giving it the services of two of 
the shrewdest traders in the wheat 
pit—George E. Marcy and E. F. 
Rosenbaum. Gray Silverwas elected 
president and John W. Coverdale 
secretary. A board of directors, in- 
cluding some of the ablest leaders in 
American agriculture, was named. 
The vendors advanced $4,000,000 on 
which to operate for the first year. 

Briefly, this was the set-up. It 
looked flawless, and in fact was 
economically sound and practical, 
with a few minor exceptions. 








ig Company to understand fully 
te widespread opposition which 
fnally succeeded in bringing about its untimely demise. 
For the first time in the history of the grain trade, old-line grain 
interests showed a desire to meet the farmers half way. After 
everal pieces of important agricultural legislation had been passed 
wyCongress and the various state legislatures, some of it seriously 
threatening grain-trade activities, Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, head 
the Rosenbaum Grain Company, made the first overtures to 
oanized farmers. 

Mr. Rosenbaum is a man of exceptional resource and ability. 
lesaw the handwriting on the wall. As a good business man he 
neognized the big advances toward ideal marketing conditions. 
le knew of the many injustices existing in present marketing 
methods. From the early days when wheat growers brought their 

of grain to the little local dump-houses, and were told that 

y could accept the prices offered, or haul their wheat home 
‘gin much progress had been made. 


Co-Op Elevators the First Step 


Big, shining monuments to co-operation, bearing the magic in- 
‘nption “Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator,” had sprung up in 
y 5,000 primary shipping points, to help correct the take-it- 
ieave-it evil. It was inevitable that some day these farmer- 
‘gonauts would take the final steps up the marketing ladder, and 
their wheat to the world’s markets. ‘Mannie’ Rosenbaum 
"8 one shrewd trader who wasn’t going to sit idly by and get 
caught with a string of 
costly terminal and export 
elevators on his hands, 
with no grain to elevate. 
And so he approached 
officials of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
and after weeks of prelim- 
inary negotiation, the plan 
of the Grain Marketing 
Company was_ evolved. 
This is a story in itself,but 
it is history now, and un- 
important for our pur- 
pose, except that it in- 
volved the outright sale 
of all the physical prop- 
erties of the Rosenbaum 
Grain Company, Rosen- 
baum Brothers, Armour 
Grain Company, and 
the Davis-Noland-Merrill 














A scheme so revolutionary, soably 
managed, so fully financed, made an 
immediate impression on the country. It shook the grain trade 
to its very foundations. It rocked the agricultural and banking 
politics of the nation. It brought governors, senators, cabinet 
members, and even the President of the country, into its amazing 
ramifications of finance, commerce, agriculture and politics. The 
farm press, the daily newspapers, strong agricultural associations, 
grain dealers’ organizations and banking interests ranged them- 
selves on opposing sides of this remarkable attempt on the part of 
the farmers to gain control of their own grain-marketing machinery. 


A Disastrous Mistake 


The course of the G. M. Co. was marked with surprising successes 
in marketing grain, and serious mistakes in other directions. The 
crowning error came early in June, when the bitter opposition of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association precipitated an agreement to 
the effect that the Grain Marketing Company would stop selling 
its stock in Illinois until the hearings before the Commerce Com- 
mission were completed. 

It was an ill-timed and unnecessary move. The company was 
actually out on the main track toward success when that decision 
was taken, and it can hardly be regarded as anything short of a 
blunder on the part of the company’s legal advisors. There was 
absolutely nothing to fear in going into the hearings for a show- 
down. But instead of doing that, counsel clamored for one post- 
ponement after another, and the last one was secured at a price, 
in the form of the discon- 
tinuance agreement, that 
simply spelled the doom 
of the organization. 

Stock was being sold at 
the rate of about $10,000 
a day when the Illinois 
agreement was made. In 
another month the sales 
would have mounted to 
$40,000 or $50,000 a day, 
and in another few weeks 
at that rate the preferred 
stock would all have been 
marketed. 

The Illinois agreement 
was made at the wrong 
psychological moment. 
The company’s applica- 
tion to sell $1,000,000 
worth of the class A pre- 
ferred [Continued on page 88 
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Our Biggest Farm Landlord 


\\ 





By Boyd Rist 
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N unparalleled case of confidence in the future development clover was put in the lease. Afterwards, in the western count | 

A of this country can be found in the estate of William Scully, it was thought that sowing of sweet clover could be accompli R 

who with scientific precision and deliberate planning bought by furnishing the tenant with or paying for one-half the th 

thousands of acres of land in the region of the United States now However, it was hard to get farmers to comply with these an 
known as the Corn Belt. Pro 


the purpose of renting it. Yet William Scully became the biggest 
landlord in America, not by chance but with deliberation and 
forethought. 

The Scully lands, including 211,000 acres of rich Corn Belt 
farms, have now been under lease for over 40 years. In Illinois 
are 40,000 acres; Nebraska, 64,000; Kansas, 60,000; Missouri, 
47,000. This land is worth between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

Since these farm lands were acquired not an acre has been for 
sale. In only one case was a sale ever made. That was to former 
Governor Richard Oglesby of Illinois, who was allowed to pur- 
chase a quarter-section because of a kindness done to the owner. 
William Scully once said “It is a serious thing to part with a title 
to real estate. I won’t do it.” 


An Irish Landlord 


In the 70’s, Scully was a landowner in Ireland. Misunderstandings 
and disagreements with tenants caused him to look to America 
for investments in cheaper lands. So he sold his interests in the 
isle and personally investigated the lands in the heart of this 
continent. 

Scully’s methods were scientific. He traveled thousands of 
miles with a driver over the Middle West with horse and buggy, 
and oftentimes alone on horseback. Always he carried pick, 
spade and boxes. Samples of soil were taken from prospective 
farms. These were analyzed in a New England laboratory. On 
the report of these tests purchases were made. When this section 
came into cultivation, Scully’s judgment was vindicated, since 
his selections included some of the most 
fertile farms in the Corn Belt. 

Some of these farms were purchased with 
soldiers’ script. The others were paid for 
in cash. Lands in Central Kansas and Ne- 
braska cost him $2 to $3 per acre. They are 
now worth from $75 to $100 an acre in 
Nebraska and Kansas, and $100 to $250 an 
acre in Illinois and Missouri. 

This hardy Irishman was not only canny in 
his selection of productive farming land but 
he was a good farmer and planned for the 
future. He visited his farms every year and 
made careful memoranda concerning each 
place, even to the location of trees and fences. 
His interest. in each place was as keen as if 
he lived there. 


Rotation of Crops 


Early in the management of these farms a 
rotation of crops was adopted to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. 

While William Scully was still alive he 
made it a rule that each quarter-section (160 
acres) must have ten acres of alfalfa on it. At that time it was 
supposed that in the western counties the ordinary crimson clover 
could hardly be established, but provisions were put into the 
lease some 20 years ago in Illinois requiring ten acres of clover 
on each 80 acres of land. 

When it was found that sweet clover was adapted to western 
soils and climatic conditions, requirements were made for the 
sowing of sweet clover. In Illinois a penalty for failure to sow 
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V. R. Johnson, Scully agent, talking over alfalfa seed inocu- 
lation with B. C. Anderson 


Seldom does an investor buy land for 





Scully farm home tenants take pride 
in their homes 





visions until the tenants had seen the effects of growi clover fn 














A Scully renter putting up his alfalfa hay 
and sweet clover. It was a matter of education, and finally ip 
Illinois, on account of the misunderstanding as to whether the 
right amount had been sown, or whether it had been drowned 
out, or lost through fault of the tenant, the rule was adopted and 
inserted in the lease requiring in Illinois 15 acres of red clove 
or sweet clover on 80 acres, and in the West ten acres on 80 sere 
with the provision that if it were left growing 18 months and then 
turned under the rent for each such aere d 
the clover would be remitted. 


Wider Use of Clover 


In Illinois this has resulted in the gradual in 
troduction of clover and sweet clover. By 
making the legume acreage a direct monetary 
consideration for the tenant in the remittance 
of the rent the tenants are meeting the 
quirement. pe 
In this connection a section from an Illinois 
lease explains their legume rotation: 
“In said small grain at least 15 acres in 
clover, cowpeas, soybeans, or sweet clover, 
on each 80 acres of land hereby leased, for 
the purpose of changing and resting the 
land, and corn shall not be planted on any 
land where corn was grown during the tw 
years next preceding. The clover herein 
required to be sown shall not be 
under sooner than 18 months from ti 
time the same was sown. The t 
agrees that for every acre of legume of said 
15 acres on each 80 acres plowed under # 
the end of 18 months, the rent at the rile 
above specified shall be remitted, and the landlord further age’ 
that the Tenant — may pasture or graze the crop grown 0 
said 15 acres, or cut the same, but the hay shall only be fed 
on the land, and none of the legume, except the seed, be 






















sold or taken from the land.” ben 
The Nebraska lease provides for legumes as follows: wre 
“That said Tenant - — will sow at least ten acres n a feng 
cowpeas, soybeans or sweet clover on each 80 acres ‘ potent 
hereby leased, for the purpose of changing and resting the ; The 
and corn shall not be planted on any land where corn was 8 not 
during the two years next preceding. The legume, except Sf thing 
beans and cowpeas, herein required to be sown, not misgec 
plowed under sooner than 18 months from the time the sale tad m 
was sown. The Landlord agrees that for every acre 0 the vhene 
of said ten acres on each 80 acres plowed under, the rent at theie 

rate above specified shall be remitted, and the Land Y 
agrees that the Tenant — may pasture or graze This t 
grown on said ten acres, or cut the same, but the hay shall oa Mero 
be fed on the land, and none of the hay, except the seed, 4 mall. 
be sold or taken from the land. The Tenant ——— ery ly 
pay an additional rent of $5.00 per acre for each soindet Years 
required amount of legumes not grown and turned tad 
herein provided.” ind p 
iculture. And s 
Surely this tends to provide for a permanent agric¢ ond toeet 
it does even more than that, for it has been proven, bey’ ip iy Moa 
doubt, that legume rotation makes for immediate increase, © Yona 
yields per acre. ob 
There is some objection, to be sure, on the part of @ few of en i 
tenants. But for the most part these are overcome Wi" ew 
plan is understood. The objections that [Continued om PME” i ttigk 
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Here—2z, Rufus M. Jones 











Why We Are 








—. . 


We resume this month our series of sermon-talks on the 
supremely important subject, ‘“What Are We Here For?”’ 
This thoughtful and penetrating message from Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College can not but make us 
think more reverently and deeply of the purposes of God 
and His intentions toward His children. ‘We are here to 
find a way of life that opens out into even fuller life.” 
Rufus M. Jones is a Philadelphian, and probably the 
foremost among the spiritual leaders of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in this country. 


QVERHEARD a lady put this question once to a young girl 
of 16: “What are you going to be when you get there?” 
“When you get there” is a very vague phrase, but we all 
how what it means. “What is your aim?” “What is the goal of 
life?” ‘What do you want to be and to achieve?” These 
yefundamental questions, and they are, too, just the most difficult 
sations in the world to answer. When a young person makes 
his mind what he wants, he can almost always attain it—that 
gif he wants it enough—but the everlasting difficulty is to dis- 
fer what overtopping thing it is that he wants and is bound to 
gure. In the main, you can be what you 
mat to be and you can have what you want 
ihave—if you can but search your heart and 
wile once for all what you want. 





NE of the most foolish mistakes that can be 

made is to suppose that we are here in the 
yorld to get “‘pleasure.’’ I think more per- 
gus start off on that false track than on any 
her blind trail. As soon as one stops to think 
shout it, it is fairly easy to see that it is im- 
patible to get pleasure if one goes out to seek 
itinthe abstract, i. e., all alone by itself. It is 
lke saying that you are going to “‘enter a pro- 
fasion” in the abstract, without ever selecting 
uly profession in particular, or like saying that 
you are going to be a farmer in general, with- 
wt ever locating on a specific farm; or like 
ying that you are going to marry in the 
istract, without ever falling in love with any 
giin particular. It is like trying to kill a 
war by shooting at him “‘all over.” 

No; the only way pleasure can ever be se- 
ard is by aiming at some concrete object, 
went, or attainment, by becoming absorbed 
nthe pursuit of some definite, attractive goal, 
ud then the pleasure comes without our think- 

about it at all. 

fact, the only way to get pleasure is to 

it, It comes always as a by-product of some other aim. The 
ter athlete thinks of making a touch-down, not of getting pleasure. 
thy maiden thinks of some achievement she has in view, 

lotof pleasure. We are obviously made for something else than 
to rainbow-chasers after soap-bubbles and_will-o’-the-wisps, 
pleasure.” We get all the pleasure and happiness we need 
son as we find our real track of life. It is not cheap rewards 

“at we want, not illusory inducements. What we really want 
Slo make a life, and to be a person with a great, rich purpose. 


¢. We may not be able to solve them, but in any case we 
coming back to them with an unlost fascination. I feel 
fue that the deepest urge in us is the forward drive to put our 
mergies into play, to develop our inborn capacities, to unfold our 

Potentia powers, to become the person God meant us to be. 

; terrible thing about sin and blunder and stupid selfishness 
hot that it, will be punished in the long hereafter; the miserable 
ing about it is that it makes us that kind of person. You have 

life. You are a shrunken soul. You go through life halt 
maimed. Balzac, in his “Man with a Magic Skin,” tells how, 
never this man, in his strange story, made a wrong and stupid 

Tha fa skin shrunk just a little and made him so much smaller. 
. agic thing kept on happening until at last the man became 

mull “opie in size and finally disappeared entirely from view, 
I € an atom. 

tts to hear a story of an aged couple, bent and hoary with 

maj’. 20 a8 they trudged along a 


THERE is an inherent majesty about these deepest. problems of 





Dr. Rufus M. Jones 


could see ourselves as we shall be in the mature period of our life, 
coming forward to meet usnow. And yet we are, in any case, 
settling every day what sort of meeting that will be, and what 
we shall look like when we see ourselves in the mirror 40 years 
from now. 


T would be a great advantage if we could learn to think of 

religion—and Christ always did think of it thus—as @ way of 
life, as an inspiration and energy for making life, not in terms of a 
far-away heaven or hell. In the fourteenth century a woman 
appeared one day in the streets of Strasbourg carrying a flaming 
torch in one hand and a bucket of water in the other. When 
asked what she was going to do, she answered: “I am going to 
burn up heaven with the torch and put out hell-fire with the water, 
so that henceforth men will learn to love God for His own sake, 
and not for reward or fear of punishment.” 


HERE are two kinds of rewards, the extrinsic kind and the 

intrinsic kind. The extrinsic type is an external reward, which 
you can point to with the finger and show to your friends. The 
intrinsic reward is a part of life itself. It is formed within as a 
spirit and power that makes life a growing and 
expanding thing. In one case it is wealth or 
fame that you seek; in the other case, it is more 
life, more truth, more love, more goodness that 
attracts you. In one case you want to ac- 
cumulate “goods,” in the other to increase the 
length and breadth and height of character and 
inner nature. 

The “beatitudes’” in the Sermon on the 
Mount are all concerned with these intrinsic 
things. The reward in every instance attaches 
to the life itself, not to some cheap extrinsic 
thing added at the end as a prize or a sugar- 
plum. 

If you hunger and thirst for righteousness, 
the result is that you go on increasing your 
righteousness year after year. The merciful 
man keeps growing in mercy. The person who 
is pure in heart can see God more and more 
clearly. And the peacemaker is, in the long 
run, recognized to be a child of God and dis- 
covered to have a divine pedigree. 

That kind of religion is not a thing of creeds 
and sects. It does not divide and separate. It 
unites and draws together. It has all the 
reality of a laboratory experiment which veri- 
fies itself. 

This is what is meant by ‘‘the crown of life,’’ 
, and ‘‘the book of life” and ‘‘the tree of life,” 
in the Book of Revelation. They are not cheap rewards given to 
the faithful after death. They have to do with a way of living 
that goes on all the time into more and larger life. What is the 
reward for enjoying music and appreciating it? Why, the power 
to enjoy richer and more complicated music next time. What is 
the reward for doing difficult problems, and finding the answers 
to intricate questions in mathematics or science? The capacity 
to dip deeper still into the baffling mysteries of the world. What 
is the real reward of loving and suffering and sacrificing? The 
attainment of a more loving, self-forgetful and self-giving spirit. 


O, too, the reward of the highest kind of life is moge life 
opening out, like the chambered nautilus, into ever-widening 
forms of life. It is no crown of gold or of gems that awaits us, but 
a crown of life. The book in which the name of the spiritual person 
is written is a book of life. He becomes like a tree of life, destined 
to grow from stage to stage and to have a crop of healing leaves 
every month. 
“Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong— 
Nay, but she aim’d not at glory, she; 
Give her the glory of going on and still to be.” 

This, then, is, I think, what we are here for: To find a way of 
life that opens out into ever fuller and more: expanding life, to 
learn how, to love and to grow more loving, to find a trail of good- 
ness which goes on over the hills into more goodness. 

TAS ht 
Just now you have a thing you never will have again, a tiny scrap 
y of time. With the next tick of the 
clock it, will be gone, and it will 





mad at twilight, saw a little bo 
si hand in hand, running ‘a 
them. As the children ap- 
ay hearer, the old man and 
j Saw that the happy boy and 
om themselves as they had 
the morning of life. It might 





experience, if in youth we 


I may be wrong and then again I may be right, but 
the man who loves God and his neighbor, who does 
his work the best that he can, and who lives one day 
at a time, is on the fair road to finding out the answer 
to most of the questions you have to ask. 


never come back. 

What wiil you do with this price- 
less treasure? Will you. not say: 

“T will put the very best there is 
in me for the little moment, of time 
that has been given me, into the 
doing of something which will make 
somebody else happy’? £. L. V. 


Charles the 13th. 
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PART I 


ROM the lighthouse, as his dory slipped safely down the 
pulley ropes into the water, Max Ingham could see a patch 
of pink among the boulders on the shore, and knew that 
Folly, bride of tomorrow, was waiting for him. The sight made 
him throw the power of his 21 years into each stroke as he rowed 
the half-mile of bay, and clamber up the cliffs with such speed 
that an onlooker might well have supposed the waiting girl his 
bride, instead of Felicia Heminway, only daughter of Frederick 
Heminway, Wall Street magnate, whose approaching marriage to 
Arnold Watts, portrait painter and society lion, had occupied 
front-page space ‘for the past week. 
Yet there she sat, and alone. This 
would be his last hour with Folly, his 
chum during the long years the little 
motherless girl had spent her summers 
in the cottage on the highway, di- 
rectly across from the broad cliff- 
acres her father had bought for the 
site of his seaside palace, and where 
in the first flush of his purchase he 
had erected a stone wall and massive 
gateways, a rich, impressive pile of 
rock leading nowhere. 


URING his boyhood on the light, 
Max had stared 

at these gateways, 
never ceasing to won- 
der at the abandon- 
ment of Frederick 
Heminway’s fanciful 
dream. The location was 
the most beautiful one on 
Foundling Bay, and surely 
a millionaire could build 
when he pleased. But 
when fortune had taken 
him from the village high 
school into Heminway’s 
office, Max had come to see 
the matter differently. Five 
years later he knew Folly’s 
father as a plunger whose 
fortunes rose and fell almost as regularly as the tides of the sea— 
one day a millionaire, the next a clinger to questionable margins. 

This knowledge had been kept from Folly. Max would have 
cut out his tongue rather than have such a sordid tale shadow 
her lonely life. Her father had bluffed his way along for many 
vears; it was not for Max to disillusion the daughter. Being 
himself hopelessly in love with the girl only made his silence more 
compulsory and added to the bitterness of his fate, for a solitary 
waif who has been adopted by a kindly light-keeper had neither 
background nor bankroll to offer! 


ACH pull on the oars brought painful memories of happy 

summer mornings when he had rowed in to find Folly waiting. 

In those days Max had been her sole companion, for Mr. Hemin- 

way detested governesses and refused the offers of friends who 
sought to mother his child. 

“T’ll bring Felicia up,’’ he had declared with finality, and he 


had done a job completely satisfactory to himself. At 20 his 
daughter was the loveliest of girls, a sentiment in which Max 
cordially if secretly joined. He studied her beauty afresh as he 
ran towards her, and made a mental picture of her wavy bobbed 
hair, almost black, and shining with the sun’s reflections, admiring 
again her rounded chin which enhanced the lovely face, her tanned 
cheeks, her bright, questioning eyes. 

Perhaps she had been studying him, too, admitting that his 
tall, lithe figure, his husky shoulders and well-shaped head were 
mighty good to look upon, more pleasing if less polished than 
those of the artist she was about to marry! She arose to meet 
him, arms outstretched. 

“Max! I began to think you weren’t coming!” 

“J caught the night train,’ he said, his hand lingering upon 
hers. \“Is there any chance of our having the day together, or is 
the wedding mob already on deck?” 

‘They are all at the pier and I begged off! Arnold will be over 
later. Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come!’ Her first radiance faded 
slowly as she detailed this information, as if the coming of her 
lifetime chum, so eagerly anticipated, held a shadowy doubt. 
“Qh Max,” she finished with a new appeal in her voice, “you 
won’t let my marrying Arnold make a bit of difference in our 





| 


friendship? I couldn't bear that!’ He could see her ¢ 
oe ore é ratch 
breath as she waited for his reply. her 


HE sight of the girl he loved, her childlike, appealing simple) 

together with the agonizing thought thet he was locke 
forever, snapped the tight cord of self-restraint which had 
curbing Max’s passionate feelings since the girl’s engagement; had 
been announced. 

“Oh Folly—oh my dear—how can you ask such a thing? 

; sa sere: o ng? Do 
vou think me superhuman?” And then, at the consternation in 
her face he pulled himself together. ‘‘Forgive me for breaki 
down that way, dear girl, but you know Arnold won’t want me 
hanging around among his sophisticated set, even if it were possible 
for a married woman to go on being a pal to a fellow like mel” 
“Max,” Folly’s face had lost its glow, “T don't 
understand. Haven’t we always made you wee 
come? Haven’t we always. shared everythi 
we had? Aren’t we the best of friends? What has 
changed you so in the last few months?” 

“Be honest now! 
You have always 
known that I love 
you, Folly! You 
can’t remember 4 
time when I was 
not acutely awar 
of the hopelessness 
of my position.” 
He tried to keep his 
voice calm, but the 
throb in it could 
not be stilled. 

“Max,” and tears 
welled up in be 
eyes as his words 
went home, “ 
know that you care 
for me tremen- 
dously—just as I 
do for you, but it’s 
a brotherly senti- 
ment! Say it i 
Max, please!” 

“Are you asking 
me to lie, Folly?” 

The solemnity of his words and the expression of his face 
the girl to catch her breath in a sob, while the tears ov 
and ran down her cheeks. 

“Oh, Max!”’ She seized his hand, pressing it between her ow. 
“I’m so dreadfully sorry! Truly I didn’t understand how 
you felt!) Why didn’t you make me understand—long ago?” 

“How could I? My love could only bring you pain! Your 
father has befriended me since I can remember anything, Folly 
He helped me to go through school and paid for the t I 
needed until he took me into his office and made me inde 
He would never let me pay him back in money, and how could I 
expect him to countenance my love for his daughter! You're 8 
simple-minded thing, Folly, but you surely understand that 
not of your world! That’s the whole story! I always knew 
some day you’d marry the man who could give you the prop 
setting. Let’s not talk about it any more, and stop crying— 
dear—it hurts so terribly!” 

“Oh Max, I’ve hurt you—you who have been 80 good to me! 
I’ve been trying to make myself believe that marrying ANP 
wouldn’t make any difference in our friendship, and allt tume 
I knew I was lying in my own heart! I’ve taken everyt 7 
you and given nothing in return, but I never meant to you! 
Please, please say you believe me!” - ning Tet 

“Believe you! How can I help it? From the begnnteaa 
seen your father training you for such a marriage! You ve 
no choice, but at least you’re not hurt, Folly, so forget it. . 

“How can you say such a thing?” she flung back at 4 
anger suddenly arising. ‘Am I so heartless that your o 
nothing to me? Was it fair of you not to let, me know what ‘ot 
in your heart? You’ve had time to tell me, for you've seei 
months what Arnold wanted! Why couldn’t you speak? there 
had every chance! You talk as if we lived in Europe where & pay 
are classes and foolishness like that! This is America, 20 
1925! Life is before us; you can be anything you want ‘tbe 

“Folly is speaking now,” Max answered her very q - 
sweet, simple seaside Folly I’ve known so long! But | 
another girl in your life, my dear—Felicia, a rich and Watts” 
maiden. That’s the girl who is marrying Arnold 

“What do you mean, Max? What if there [Continued on? 


Each pull on the oars 

brought painful 

memories of happy 
summer mornings 
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that I love Extra help that brings bright, sparkling cleanli- 
Folly! You ness to your wash—more quickly, more easily than 
remember 4 any other way. 


— aware Extra help that makes your clothes safely clean, 
pe and spares your back and hands! 


position.” 

‘i ae Splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha— 
in it could working together in Fels-Naptha—give you this 
ee . extra washing help. 

X, an : 


»* her : ; Isn’t Fels-Naptha’s extra help worth a penny 
3 his words more a week? Cheaper in the end, anyway! 


home, “I 

oy yee 4 Millions of farm women know that nothing can 
—just as 1 take the place of Fels-Naptha. They wouldn’t be 
ber but it's without it, for keeping milk pails and separator 
erly sent parts sweet and wholesomé, and for all their house- 
Bin as : hold cleaning. Get a bar or two from your dealer, 
you asking : and test its extra help. 

ie, Folly?” 

face caused Use water of any temperature 


with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 
Fels-Naptha if you prefer. You are 
bound to get good results any way 
en her own. : eas gh you use it. The real naptha in 

‘ : Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 
: és ae : no matter whether the water is cool, 
: . lukewarm or hot. 


- t Folk. F eS ; . The original and genuine naptha ; 
nde eS . — series os Naptha! You can tell 
how could! § — -. ; ass by the smell! 
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some tires 


LAST 


OU know the man whose 

tires “never last”— and the 
other fellow who gets remark- 
able mileage from the very 
same make. 

Check up, and ten to one 
you'll find that the second man 
tests his inflation regularly — 
using a Schrader Gauge. 


Schrader Tire Gauges have 
been standard for many years. 
They are sold by more than 
100,000 dealers the world over. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 

BROOKLYN 


Chicago Toronto 
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Crooked Commission Men 


By Werner P. Meyer 





HERE is an old saying amongst folks 
that the commission dealers are the 
fellows who farm the farmer. 

The folks in North Dakota who had 
trouble in getting a price for their dressed 
turkeys from a Philadelphia commission 
merchant last Christmas season may 
think there is truth in the saying, and 
probably have sworn never to raise 
turkeys again. 

What happened in North Dakota hap- 
pens in every state 
every month of the 
year. The North 
Dakota incident is 
worth telling: 

Many a farm wo- 
man had spent all 
summer and fall fat- 
tening up a_ batch 
of healthy, first-class 
turkeys for market. 
The holiday season 
came along and the 
prices ranged around 
3) cents a pound— 
not exceptionally 
high. A smart, slick 
fellow in Philadel- 
phia—we'll call him 
LaBar, but that was 
not his real name 
had been waiting all 
summer long for this. 

LaBar hired a man, gave him a few 
hundred dollars to cover his railroad fare 
and other expenses, and the North 
Dakota folks soon were offered remark- 
able prices for dressed turkeys—from 38 
cents to 52 cents a pound, to be exact. A 
great many folks fell for this bait, shipped 
their turkeys to Philadelphia, and waited 
for their checks. 

Christmas came, but the checks didn’t. 
Some checks were received, of course, but 
they amounted to only a few dollars. The 
price had suddenly dropped, so LaBar 
informed the shippers, and he couldn’t 
pay more than 22 cents. Some folks 
didn’t get anything at all, but got a cer- 
tificate that the shipment had spoiled. 

When gradually the news reached 
North Dakota that the actual quotations 
on dressed turkeys had ranged between 
30 cents and 40 cents, there was little 
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else to do but be content with the fact 
that a sharper had put one over on them 
again. A commission dealer on Dock 
Street whispered to me that LaBer 
handled $70,000 worth of dressed turkeys 
over the holidays. 

But shall we say all commission mep 
are crooks because of this one ease? | 
went to Ralph B. Clayberger with this 
sad tale of woe. He is farm born and 
bred, a native of Southern New Jersey, 
where only farmers 
with a business mind 
can make things go 
very long. Mr. Clay. 
berger is one of the 
leading commission 
men in the East and 
during the World 
War he served under 
Herbert Hoover as 
the Perishables Rep- 
resentative of the 
United States Food 
Administration. He 
is now chairman of 
the Agricultural 
Committee of the 
Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Frank, straightfor- 
ward and clean-cut, 
he gives you a feeling 
of general confidence 
in business men. Talk with him for ten 
minutes and you feel that the oft-repeated 
tales about crooked dealers are bunk. 





FTER my conversation with Clay- 
berger I was absolutely certain that 
the country has enough honest commission 
merchants to supply every farmer in the 
United States with a dependable market. 
‘‘We have crooks, yes,” he says, “but 
find me a trade, business or profession in 
which you haven’t. Even some of the 
farmers will try and get by putting the 
little potatoes at the bottom of the sack. 
But the majority will do what is right. 
“Find out who you are dealing with, no 
matter in what city you wish to sell your 
produce. Every worth-while business firm 
is listed in financial-rating books. e 
local banker has these and can tell whether 
the merchant isasafe [Continued on page 4 











A busy hour on Dock Street, Philadelphia’s market center 
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There are 700 pages of Money Saving 
opportunities in this book—for you! 

There are 700 pages of fresh, new 
merchandise—one of the greatest and 
most complete assortments of mer- 
chandise ever gotten together. 

One copy of this new 700 Page Cata- 
logue is offered to you free—without 
any obligation. You need only fill in 
the coupon below or write us a post- 
card, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
This Season for You 

There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you 
if you use this book—if you send all 
your orders to Ward’s. And we want 
to tell you here just how this big saving 
was made possible for you. 

— Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 
im ready cash was used to make possible 
these thousands of bargains. Everyone 
knows that big orders and spot cash 
get the lowest prices. 

We buy goods in enormous quanti- 
ties—sometimes even taking the entire 
Sutput of a factory—and by paying 
cash, get lower than market prices. 

_—Merchandise Experts. Our force 
of buyers is composed of experts—spe- 
Galists with long experience and wide 
knowledge of the goods they buy. They 


Montgome 


Ward’s Fall & Winter 
Catalogue is Yours Free 


know manufacturing costs, they know 
how and when to buy standard goods 
at the lowest possible prices. 

— Searching the markets of the 
world. Months have been spent in 
searching every market. Our buyersgoto 
all countries in their hunt for bargains 
for you—to find the biggest bargains the 
whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: 
“Buy only the kind of goods our cus- 
tomers want—the kind that stands in- 
spection and ust. Buy at the lowest 
prices—but never sacrifice quality in 
order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “‘price baits” on 
cheap, unsatisfactory merchandise— 
we never offer cheap, unworthy mer- 
chandise in our Catalogue to make our 
prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
the Home and the Family 
Almost everything you or your family 
needs to buy—everything to wear, 
everything for the home is shown in this 
new Catalogue at Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be 
yours if you write for this book—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 
a 


~ 











Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with-' 
in 24 hours. That saves_ time. 
But besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your or- 
ders to Ward’s. 











To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 76-H 


Baltimore Chicago (Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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TRIMO 


Buy Several Sizes 


NOW 


Take a few dollars of 
your crop returns and 
buy two or three sizes 
of TRIMO PIPE 
WRENCHES. No tool 
will do more or better 
work for you during 
Fall or Winter. 


For instance, the 
TRIMO will help you 
repair your farm ma- 
chinery before you put 
it away till the spring. 
You'll want to fix up a 
lot of things around the 
house and barns— 
pumps, stoves, piping, 
auto, cream - separator 
—there’s no end to the 
things on which you can 
use a TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench. 


You’ll find TRIMO’S 
Insert Jaw in the handle 
a great economy—the 
NUT GUARDS a big 
convenience and its 
STEEL frame that 
WILL NOT BREAK 
a big safety and endur- 
ance feature. 


Eight STEEL handle sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36, and 
48 inches. Four WOOD 
handle sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. Insist on TRIMO— 
accept NO OTHER. At all 
hardware and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


Roxbury, Mass. 
America’s Leading Wrench Makers 


for Nearly 40 years. 
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Storage Cellar Pays for Itself 


T a cost of 40 cents fy R. U lasi me 
; D1 . ° asingame 
x a bushel for each u y R.U.B g 
bushel of storage capacity, Thomas 


A. Trexler, a large apple grower at Sun- 
bury, Pa., built a concrete storage cellar 
100 feet long, 30 feet wide, and-ten feet 
high. He figures that he will save this 
much in one year. In other words, he will 
pay for the cellar in one season. Last 
year Thomas stored his apples in a com- 
mercial cold-storage plant. He paid ten 
cents a bushel a month for three months, 
or 30 cents. It cost ten cents a bushel to 
haul the apples to the storage plant and 
haul them out to the shipping point. This 
totals 40 cents a bushel, which is the cost 
of his storage cellar. 


Hired Men Did the Work 


In building the storage cellar, Thomas 
used two farm-laborers to set the forms, 
fill them with concrete, and reset the 
forms. One man ran the concrete-mixer, 
and one man wheeled the concrete. In a 
day these four men put up 259 feet of 
concrete wall nine inches high. They 
could not possibly have 
put in this amount of 


a double wall by building 
ordinary forms is much 
more expensive than with these forms, 

The mix recommended for this type of 
construction is one part cement, two parts 
sand, and four parts gravel or crushed 
stone. The water is held to a minimum. 
To remove the forms as soon as they are 
filled, the concrete must be quite “stiff,” 


Dry Miz for Strength 


This is in line with the latest develop- 
ments in research on concrete. The cement 
makers have one of the most capable 
concrete engineers in the country working 
on this problem. The latest results from 
studies with concrete show conclusively 
that ‘“‘sloppy’’ concrete is weak concrete. 
The less mixing water used the. stronger 
the concrete; use just enough water to 
make the concrete workable. 

When the concrete comes from the 
mixer it looks “‘granular’’ instead of float- 
ing in water as 1s SO Common in concrete 
work. When the next laver of concrete is 
placed on the walls which were previously 
cast, the old concrete 
is thoroughly mois- 





concrete just in a day 
if they had not used 
a concrete-mixer. It 
would have required 
at least three extra 
men if the mixing had 
been done by hand; 
and the mixture prob- 
ably would not have 
been so uniform as 
with the mechanical 
mixer. It is well-nigh 
impossible to do a 
high-grade job of mix- 
ing concrete by hand, 
especially with the re- 
movable forms where 
the concrete as used 
is comparatively dry. 








tened and a one-half- 
inch layer of mortar is 
applied. The mortaris 
made by mixing water 
with pure cement. This 
causes the new con- 
crete to join to that 
previously cast. 

The lower illustra- 
tion shows the remov- 
able forms being used 
in building a storage 
cellar at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
You can see the alr 
space in the wall. This 
cellar will have onl 
one opening. The cee 
lar built by Mr. Trex- 








With a big job of 
concrete, as this was, 
a small mixer can be 
bought new and sold 
second-hand when the job is finished, and 
money saved. A concrete-mixer engine 
can be removed from the machine and used 
on many jobs when the mixer is not 
needed, in case one wants to keep the 
machine as a part of the farm equipment. 


The Removable Forms 


The cement manufacturers furnished all 
plans and specifications for the job. 
Thomas secured the use of the forms for 
building the walls with a dead-air space. 
This, of course, is desirable to control the 
temperature. These forms are set in place 
and as soon as filled and the concrete is 
set, they are taken off and moved along 
the wall. They are being used quite suc- 
cessfully in house construction. The 
double wall gives warmth in winter and 
protects against heat in summer. To get 


Concrete storage cellar being 
built with removable forms 


ler is open at both ends 
so that one can drive 
straight through. This 
makes it easy to 
and unload. Packages do not have to 
be carried in and out. 

If a double wall is not desired, the core 
can be removed from the forms and 4 
solid wall built. When a house is built 
with concrete, stucco is used on the ex 
terior. This gives a pleasing appearance 
to the building. 
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In packing butter for winter in salt brine 
(strong enough to float an egg) the — 
should be brought to a boil. Skim a0 
cool and pack butter in stone or glass ie 
Use a weight on top sufficient to bi 
butter well down in the brine. I have 
been told by some who have tried It 
they have found it sweet even after = 
kept in brine a year. This certainly 18 


good record. ee 
———— 
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ding HE cantankerous pump—the squeaky melodeon, i 
rms, , k | 
a and the smoky oil lamp have had their day, and are | 
rts . . . + 1 
‘hod disappearing into the woodshed or the attic. ) 
lum, . . 
‘are The stereoscope has given place to the movies, and old 
iff.” : 
Dobbin would no longer recognize the feel of the side-bar 
lp buggy behind him. He’s even forgotten how to shy at | 
nen . ° i 
bl automobiles. And now— it’s 
as 
Tom i 
veh Goodbye Stoves! i 
rete. t 
nem For there has been progress in home heating, too. The Sunbeam | 
Cabinet Heater is neither a stove nor a furnace (it requires no cellar), f 
Bax but an attractive heating device that circulates a volume of live, warm } | 
rete air throughout the house, upstairs and down, keeping every corner of 
io the five to seven room home at a comfortable, livable temperature 
rete even in zero weather. | 
nlf. No more huddling around the stove—no more rooms “shut off for | 
ar is a pag ge the winter’—you live in the whole house, hav ] fire to feed 
ok will put the SUNBEAM es a oo a oe a , 
mrtes CABINET HEATER and in a short time save enough on fuel, coal or wood, to pay for the 
This | in your home. Costs new heater. | 
ae little more than a good There’s a coupon at the bottom of this page that will bring you the 
that porte gy 
+3 story of the Cabinet Heater; what it is, what it does, how it does it, | 
er and, in the words of users themselves, what it has done. It’s worth 


used sending for. There’s a Sunbeam Dealer near you who will gladly make 
a demonstration and give you complete details. 
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air THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY if 
This Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World i 
pod ELYRIA, OHIO ij 
cel iW 
oo 1 
ois How It Heats Every Room in Your Home ) 
rive The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater circulates the heat instead of radiating it. It automatically draws ij 
This in the fresh air at the bottom, thoroughly heats it and circulates it into every corner of every i 
load room. It is the most healthful and most economical kind of heating you can have in your home. i 
» to 4 
% % 
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hat ¢ Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, literature describing the Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 
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Champion is the better 
spark plug and will give 
better service for a longer 
period because ofitsdouble- 
ribbed, sillimanite core, 
unbreakablein use;itssemi- 
petticoat tip, which retards 
carbon formation; its spe- 
cial alloy electrodes; and its 
two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction. 


This is why Champion is 
out-selling throughout the 
world, 


Maintain better engine per- 
formance and economy of 
operation by putting in a 
new set of Champions at 
least once a year. They pay 
for themselves in a short 
time in oil and gas saved. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont., London, Paris 


Champion X, the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
FordsonTractors, 
costs but 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all 
other cars, 75 
cents. Know the 
genuine by the 
double-ribbed 


sillimanite core. 
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A Manure-Pit You Can Build 


By L. C. Hill 








NE-HALF the value of manure is 

in the liquid. In a ton of cow 

manure, the liquid part is equal to 
61 per cent of the total value. In mixed 
manure the liquids are at least equal in 
value to solids. 

Hence it is plain that every precaution 
should be taken to save the liquid part. 
In the process of decay, plant-food in 
manure is changed into gas or soluble 
matter. 

Fermentation, or rotting, goes on rapidly 
in loosely-piled dry. manure. Nitrogen 





the driveway with heavy woven stock 
wire. The table below will give you some 
idea of the correct size of pit to build to 
hold manure from your dairy herd. These 
figures do not include the driveway, 


No. Cows Length Width Avg. Depth 
10 16 feet 16 feet 4 feet 
20 24 feet 20 feet 4 feet 
30 30 feet 24 feet 4 feet * 
40 40 feet 24 feet 4 feet 


|Editor’s Note: We do not sell blue 
prints, but Mr. Hill can furnish blue-prints 
of the manure-pit for 35 cents a set. Send 
your orders to The 
Farm Journal, Wash- 
ington Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and we 


: — will forward them to 
i Mr. Hill. Allow ten 
days for mailing.] 
L ZkE PLATE OR 
: METAL POST SOCKET —_—_—_—_.——— 
SKIN : ee eee vl ot TNR swam, Guesswork has no 





place in the farming 
operations of friend 
Henry Van Zante, 
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Section of pit, lengthwise 


escapes in the form of ammonia and the 
plant- food elements—phosphorus and 
potash—are made soluble. Soluble plant- 
food is rapidly lost by leaching or washing 
by rains. 

An exposed manure pile only 25 feet 
square is drenehed by 16 tons of water in 
four months, in a section where the aver- 
age rainfall is 31 inches a year. Many 
sections of the country have a greater 
rainfall than this, so it can readily be 
seen why plant-food is soon washed out of 
manure that is exposed to the elements. 

These losses can easily be prevented. 
Concrete floors and gutters in the barn, 
and a concrete manure-pit for storing 
manure will prevent this loss. An im- 
proved type of manure-pit is shown in the 
accompanying drawings. Although not 
absolutely necessary, it is desirable to 
roof the pit, as excess water due to rainfall 
is thus kept from ac- 
cumulating in the pit. 
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= rt } == who farms 240 acres 

! SSS +4 - RETR? in Wapello county, 

| j tt t = Iowa. Henry keeps 
= e 4 


a complete set of ac- 
counts and at the end 
of each year he knows 
just how and where 
e stands. His ac- 
counts help him to 
make a ‘‘Good Living 
and 10%.” Bystudy- 
ing and analyzing 
the year’s figures he 
can tell how to convert a farm operation 
that has shown a loss into one that will 
show a profit. Take hog-feeding, for in- 
stance—Henry says the ration that has 
put fat on a car-load of hogs more rapidly 
than anything else he has ever fed was 
corn, oilmeal and tankage, two parts of 
tankage to one part of oilmeal, in a self- 
feeder. He says, also, that he has often 
fed ground wheat in place of corn when 
the latter became too high in price, com- 
yared to the price of wheat, running the 
ees on ckover and blue-grass pasture at 
the same time. Henry grows alfalfa, and 
his accounts prove that liming the soil 
pays big dividends. W.C. M. 
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For the cistern and 





pit floor, use concrete 





mixed in the proportion 
of one sack of cement to 
two cubic feet of sand 
and three cubic feet of 
gravel. The proportion = » 
for the walls may be 
either 1: 2%: 40r1:3:6 *®*4fr*°* 
mixture. The walls of ‘; 
the pit should be built 
first, then the cistern 
and floor. 

When putting in the 
floor leave a space of 
about one inch between 











20-0 

















PLAN 


20-0 





the wall and the floor, 
which is later filled with 

















hot tar in order to make a 
a waterproof joint. The % 
amount and spacing of 
the reenforcing is in- 
dicated on the drawings. 

It is well to reenforce 


Plan of pit, cistern at left, to%-| |__— 10-0" —$—— ib? 
drive at right 
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‘herever people live, 
let living be at its best. 
Remember the influence — 


cae 

















of paint and varnish. <% a tl 





60? © Save the Surface Campaign, 1925 













LOOMY surroundings breed gloomy minds; maker. From their systematic use come the 
unsanitary surroundings endanger health; large rewards of preservation and beauty—a 
Neglected surroundings destroy self-respect. home that’s more valuable, more attractive, 
‘y depress body ead mind and the value of more cheerful, healthier, and easier to keep 
Property. Paint and varnish fight darkness and clean. ‘“‘ Wherever people live” it is true that 


t.and deterioration. save THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN, 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. When you “‘save the 
A co-operative movément by Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests whose products 


cy help the home- and*services ‘conserve, protect and beautify practically every kind of property. surface, you save all. rs 
en, 








AGy2 Ask your painter or dealer for a copy of Save the Surface Magazine @@— 
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SAY 
7 bea 

on Sawdust? "Sie 

You wouldn’t do 

that and expect 

record milkings 
















—don’t FEED 
your lighting 
plant that 
wayand expect 


service! 


If you want bright, 
steady light, and 
peppy power, feed 
the wires with 
“juice” from batter- 
ies that can deliver 
it. Universalcan! 

They come sealed 
in their Nu-Seal 
glass ceHs. You just 
hook them up and 
they go to work. No muss, fuss or both- 
er, no troublesome job. 

There's a Universal Battery for every 
make of plant. And we'll make a gener- 
ous allowance for your old battery. 

You have invested a lot of money in 
your Plant; you deserve 100% service— 
so you need Universal Batteries. Write 
for details and for Battery Guide which 
tells everything about Batteries for 
Farm Light and Power Plants—Auto- 
mobiles and 
Radio, too. 
FREE. Write 
today! 


Universal 
Battery 
Company 
3343 So. 
La Salle St., 
Chicago 




















American Saw Mills cut timber into easily sold 
lumber. Your small engine or tractor will fur- 
nish ample power. Eight sizes of mills. You 
can own and run one. No experience neces- 
sary. Write for free descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 


122 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Clear idle —_— 4 
spare time—without help 
or horses. Grow big: 
better crops on that rich, 
¢ Virgin soil! In- 
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$3.42 monthly buys a 
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A Low-Cost Water System 


By Harold Jackson 





diameter, which leave the 
boiler at one side near the 
bottom. The circulation 
through this system is en- 
tirely automatic, so that 
whenever there is a fire in 
the range, the entire 
volume of water in the 
boiler will be heated, often 
to the boiling point when 
the fire is real hot. 


the boiler when the hot- 
water faucet is opened, 
through a half-inch pipe 
leading from the top of 
boiler. When the cold- 
water faucet is opened, 
the water runs directly 4 
from the tank. 














HIS low-cost water system is satis- 
factory. I have seen it tried. It is 


practically troubleproof, as there is 


no air-tank or other part to get out of 
order. 


A galvanized-iron storage water-tank is 


located on the second floor or attic of the 
house. Gravity is the force used to send 
the water through the pipes to the faucets. 
Water is elevated to the tank by a force- 
pump which draws water from the well or 
cistern. One-and-one-fourth-inch pipe is 
used for this purpose. 


The water leaves the storage-tank and 


enters the range boiler through a three- 
fourths-inch pipe. This pipe enters the 
boiler at the top, as shown. The water is 
heated in the range boiler 
by circulating through a 
water-front installed in 
the kitchen range in place 
of the regular fire-box 
lining. 


Heated by Range 


This water-front is con- 
nected to the range boiler 
by two pipes, one inch in 


GLOBE VALVE ----  o--F___. 





close the globe-valve at the tank and open 
both faucets at the sink. This will empty 
all pipes. There is no danger of the 
boiler freezing, as the water in it will stay 
hot for many hours. 


Bathroom Equipment 


This simple gravity-pressure water-supply 

system will furnish running water in the 

bathroom. To fit up a bathroom yoy 

will need: 

One porcelain bathtub, costing. . .$30 to $59 

One porcelain lavatory......... $10 to $30 
In connecting the lavatory and tub 

pipes to the range boiler it is only n 

to provide ‘‘T’s”’ at the top of the boiler in 


STORAGE TANK -<-+ we---- 
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————— 
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The heated water leaves 





900 cncecaGh 


Here is a list of the 


necessary parts and what 
they cost (at standard 
prices) in one installation that I know of: 


One 30-gallon range boiler......... $10.95 
One 200-gallon storage tank........ 10.50 
CPD WONOO TWD. .- 5). 0 chine sess cea 7.45 
One sink, roll rim with fittings ..... 16.10 
te | ee 6.00 
Necessary pipe and fittings........ 7.50 

NES INS sg wghiavcn s.ctibmiee ine oe $58.50 


The above list is all that is needed to 


install a system. A globe-valve is needed 
where the outlet pipe leaves the storage 
tank so that the water can be shut off if 
it is necessary to remove any of the pipes 
at any time. 


The water-front should be purchased 


from the makers of your range to insure a 
good fit. This water-front is a hollow 
lining that takes the place of the regular 
lining. 


A 200-gallon tank will hold enough 


water to last the average family a week or 
more. When the tank is empty it is only 
necessary to refill the tank with the pump. 
It will take about 20 minutes’ time to 
pump it up, and that is all the attention 
the system will need. 


There is little danger of any of these 


pipes freezing during the winter unless the 
weather is extremely cold. However, in a 
poorly heated house, when the weather is 
below zero, it will probably be necessary 
to let the water down in the pump and 
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TO WATER FRONT 
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place of elbows. Half-inch pipes leadi 
from these ‘“T’s” will deliver hot and co: 
water to the bath fixtures. 
A septic tank is necessary in connection 
with this system. Farmers’ Bulletin 1227, 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., gives plans for one. 





Certified Trees Are Best 


Certified fruit trees were sold by si 
nursery firms last spring. The price 8 
higher for these trees bearing the 
the Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Asse 
ciation (which certifies the trees), a8 It 
should be. Some members of the ass 
ciation think the nurseries are 
the price too high, since it costs only 4 
few cents to certify a tree, and did » 
hesitate to say so at the last annual meet- 
ing. The association makes nothing out 
of the work. Some members t 
association should set the price of trees. 
In 1924, the association certified 126,000 
trees for nurseries. Rejected trees not 
true to variety) numbered 3,505. he 
certification work is done right m? 
nursery row, and a small lead. , 
tached to each tree, by drilling 9 
hole through a branch. eT 
Have you planted any of the trees ty 
a few for fall planting—why don’t you 
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“Sometime-.ago I faced the necessity of “The front pair of Goodyear balloon tires 
changing tires, and at your suggestion I Prd we on my Ford coupe have covered 24,000 
ut Goodyear balloon tires on for a trial. | Pe ge miles, the last 8,000 including a run to 
Fave now driven over 10,000 miles or 7 R&S / 8 Florida and back. The rear pair had gone 
them and have found them to be vey *~ 16,000 miles when I replaced them on the 
practical. I can notice the difference eve of the Florida trip. This is twice the 
riding quality. There is much more r¢ 4 , uleage I have heretofore obtained on any 
ency and comfort. Let me thank yo € ke or style of tire. These mileages seem 
suggesting Goodyear balloons as th ¢ cof reason, but I would willingly take 
to better motoring.”—ALBERT | 0 on the veracity of the figures.”"— 
Elco Distributing Co., Chicago, TIl.! KeatinG, Portland, Me. 

















“In May, 1924, I purchased a Nash. 
car equipped with Goodyear ballo¢ 
They have traveled 12,000 miles , 
kinds of roads and with practicall: 
trouble—only three punctures. Th 
have not yet been worn smooth, a 
lieve that the tires are still good fo 
thousand miles. This performa 
tainly is satisfactory to me.”— 
Stevens, Vice President, Bankers 


york for a commission house takes 
2 Southeastern Ohio, and I drive 
than 400 miles per week. In nine 
I have covered over 14,500 miles 
Goodyear balloon tires and have 
y three punctures. I have never 
10re comfortable riding car; am 
1old the road better, and my me- 
upkeep has been reduced.”— 

‘, Prersot, Columbus, O. 














Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 








hs : 
« soodyear balloon tires have run 
: imately 9,000 miles on the inter- 
ain roads of Utah, Idaho,Wyoming 
olorado. I am quite confident I 
* receive five or six thousand miles 
But it isn’t so much the mileage 
vat pleases me as the ease of riding. They 
mooth the roads out and cut down car 
wear.” — Joun E,. Cronin, President, 


“IT have driven my Goodyear balloon 
more than 20,000 miles and in mv B 
ness, carrying mail, these 20,000 m 
were not picked road. I have used the 
on my route continuously in all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of roads. In a 4,000- 
mile tour of Arkansas’ rough and rocky ~~ 
roads last summer, I did not have the a 
oe of changing a tire.”—RosBert 











| Independent Oil & Gas Company, Salt 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


that’s the answer! 
Why SUPERTWIST is needed in balloon tires! 


You remember how the tire-makers Supertwisr is unlike ordinary cord 
always warned youtokeepyourtires fabric; its superiority consists in its 
pumped up hard? greater elasticity. 


There was a reason for that. It far outstretches the breaking point 
of the cord fabric ordinarily employed. 


ENTON, Joes, Colorado. 








The essential principle of the high- 
pressure tire was resistance to the When a tire made of this new material 


shocks and blows of travel. strikes a stone, the Supertwist cords take 
ci at : the blow, yield, stretch and recover, dis- 
Now the balloon tire is wholly dif- _ tributing the impact over a larger portion 


ferent in principle; it is designed to _ of the tire. 


absorb these shocks and blows. More cords take the strain; the shock is 

; smothered in resilience; the elasticity.of the 
So you can readily see that the bal- tite protects it from stone-bruise, carcass- 
loon tire requires a different type of heielioe and like injury. 


material than was formerly used. The result is a longer-wearing, greater mile- 


Goodyear realized this requirement  #8° "F®, 4 tire of pala te Cen fs 
in the beginning, and at once set Proof of this extra-serviceability is seen in 


about finding a suitable material the testimony of typical Goodyear balloon 
6 : tire users, presented above. 


After long and repeated experiment = =you want Supertwisr and its benefits— 
it developed and perfected SupER- you get them in full measure only in Good- 
TWIST, a new cord dabric with special __ year Tires. 

values for balloon tire design. Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes— Goodyear Tubes 


WT 
GOOD YZAR 
' Goodyear Means Good Wear 






Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace, we find 
it takes little more coal to heat the 
whole seven room house than it did 
to heat one room with a stove using 
chestnut coal.” J. B. Smith, 19 Elm 
St., Somerville, N. J. 


More Heat with Half the Coal 


“T had a hot air furnace in our house 
before I got the Bulldog and our 7- 
room house was always cold. With 
the Bulldog it only takes halfas much 
coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in 
the morning when we got up. We 
never have the draft on more than a 
half hour at a time, and it has the 
place red hot.” Jess T. Conrad, Sha- 
mokin, Pa. 


Comes Completely Erected! 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes pletely erected, fits 
any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! | 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
ey Factory connections in both East and 

est. We ship from nearest point. Don’t 
consider buying say furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for 
our special offer and our free catalog to- 
gether with the wonderful record of Bulldog 
success. Get ready for winter NOW! Mail 
this coupon TODAY! 














Titiii tls Babson Bros. sucescees 
19th & California Ave., Dept. 25-06 Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way please send me 
our free catalog and special offer on the Bulldog 
ipeless Furnace. 


Name 
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Making a Concrete Walk ] 


By Dale R. Van Horn 








ONCRETHE, like anything else, must 

be handled right to give satisfaction. 

No other building material so readily 

adapts itself to the average farm as con- 

crete, but because of its ready prepara- 
tion, many folks abuse its uses. 

The other day I saw a barn wall of 

concrete which had been put in by careless 


hands. A big flaw ran through the ma- 
terial. The disgruntled owner declared 
that ‘‘concrete isn’t what it’s cracked up 


to be.”’ Looking closer I saw bits of clay 
in the crevice, which evidently had been 


mixed in with the sand and gravel. A- 


little farther along a small grass root 
stuck out. The sand which had been 
used was dirty, perhaps taken from a 
surface pit on the place. 

“Put the wall in yourself?” I asked. 

















The concrete was not laid deep enough. 
It is now undermined 


“Yes,’”’ came the laconic reply. 

“Get the sand here on the place?” 

“You said it.” 

“Did you make sure it was clean?” 

“Looked clean. A bit of grass got in, 
but I raked all that out.” 





of several years have undermined gome 
part. Now and then a slab or two will 
be sunken, showing that the bed wag 
improperly prepared. 

After making sure that the sand and 
gravel are clean (if there are any traces of 
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A tree will ruin an otherwise good walk 


sediment, wash it with water), be sure 
that the bed is as solid as earth can be, 
and that the forms extend down far 
enough all along that many years of 
erosion will not undermine the concrete 
at any point. Set the forms level where 
possible. Skin down the surface of the 
ground where necessary and build up all 
fills carefully. Use a heavy tamper for 
fills, wetting down with water if possible. 
Then lay the walk, cut into sections 
(the cuts should extend clear through the 
concrete to form expansion joints), and 

be confident. of a clean, permanent job. 
Never lay concrete if there is danger of 
freezing before the concrete has hardened. 
Do not lay concrete too close to growing 
trees. Better cut out a seg- 





“Concrete will not stand 
up if the sand or stone is 
dirty. Often each particle 
is coated with tiny par- 
ticles of clay, which, to the 
average person, are un- 
noticeable.” 

“Oh, the sand was clean 
enough. The cement was 
no good.” 

Some cement, it is true, 
may not stand up as it 
suould, no matter how care- 
fully it has been handled. 
But any reliable grade, if 
mixed with clean sand and 
gravel, reenforced at cor- 
ners, laid upon a firm bed, 
and mixed not too thin, 
will stand up as it should 
in every case. 

Just because concrete is 
easily prepared and placed, 
no one should take advan- 





_ a & 


ment, otherwise the tree will, 
in a few years, crack the 
walk and lift a portion. 
The right mixture to use 
for walks is 1:214:4—one 
part Portland cement, two 
and one-half of sand, and 
four of gravel or stone 
ranging in size from one- 
quarter to one and one-half 
inches. <A bed of six inches 
of cinders, well tamped, 
should be put down as 4 
foundation for the walk. 
Have the layer of concrete 
four inches thick. 
|Editor’s Note: The ce- 
ment manufacturers send 
out free booklets containing 
sketches and directions for 
making concrete walks. Call 
on your cement dealer for 
these booklets. If he has 
none, write The Farm 





tage of these facts and 
slight the work. You 


Tamping prevents settling 


Journal for help.] 


<< 





wouldn’t think of building 
your own barn or house 
without at least the help 
of a carpenter. If you are 
the least bit dubious about 
putting in that concrete 
job, better hire a good 
mason and be sure the job 
is done right. <A building 
of lumber can be torn 
down and reconstructed if 
unsatisfactory. Not so 
with concrete. If the job 
isn’t done right, the work 
and materials are a total 
loss. 

Take the walk from the 
house to the barn, for in- 








A windmill at Iowa Experi- 
ment Station furnished 100 
kilowatt-hours of electricity 
during June—four times the 
amount the average Iowa 
home uses. The 65 farms 
in the electrification area 
at Garner use 25 kilowatt- 
hours a month. The wine 
mill at the Iowa station has 
furnished as much as 

kilowatt-hours a month. 
The mill has a tower 100 
feet high and the generator 
is attached to the head 
the top of the tower. , The 
production of electricity 1 
not so high in July and At 








stance. Every day we see 
concrete walks with cracks 
in them, or where the rains 


Bonding new concrete to 
old is not satisfactory 


gust, for there is not 80 


much wind. aa 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 


SEPTEMBER, 1925 








No Charge for Overtime 


- Ra among your friends and neighbors | 
you will find plenty of car owners who 
have found that Exides outlast other batteries. 
Yet this overtime is not paid for by the Exide 
owner—it pays him. 














The original price you pay for an Exide is 
extremely low, and this rugged battery stays on 
the job so long that it proves most economical. 


EXIDE BATTERIES 
LIGHT TRAINS 


When you snap on the 





switch in your Pullman A nearby Exide Dealer has the economical 
berth, it is quite probable b fi Y l 
hae: es eee attery for your car. ou can also get a com- | 
from an Exide. Exide plete line of Exide Radio Batteries at Exide 
Batteries are made for a 
every purpose by the Dealers as well as at radio dealers. 
world’s largest manufac- 
turers of storage batteries. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 

Philadelphia 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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New Light on Phosphorus 


By A. B. Ross 

















HE test-tube of the soil chemist leads us now and then into 
some queer places. It analyzes the soil and the crops. It 
finds that the crops eat up a great deal of nitrogen and a stiff 
dose of phosphorus; more than twice as much potash as phos- 
phorus; and nearly as much nitrogen as phosphorus and potash 
both together. 

Then it shows that the soil is shockingly short on nitrogen and 
phosphorus, and the conclusion is*that we are ruined unless we 
pour these two elements into the soil in vast quantities. 

The trouble with the test-tube is that it can not collect any 
evidence outside itself. But there is other evidence, and this 
evidence, once examined, puts a very different face on the matter. 
The test-tube assumed that there were no sufficient natural 
processes for putting nitrogen back into the soil, but we know this 
isnot true. May it not be true that there are processes for putting 
phosphorus back into the soil as well? 


Phosphorus the Mysterious 


We don’t even know for sure what phosphorus is. Not long ago 
some of it was put in a test-tube, sealed up tight, and then bom- 
barded with radium rays. When 


Now it is self-evident that if you have used from a storage 
or six times as much of any material as was stored there when you 
began, some one has been replacing what you took out. iad 
= 


that is the first, strongest and most unanswerable proof of gyi 


renewal of phosphorus. 
The second proof is a curious one; and how we happened to 


overlook it beats me. 
Phosphorus Where It Shouldn’t Be 


Turn to any of your soil bulletins and you will find that the 
of the soil to plow depth always shows more phosphorus Hee 
minerals per acre than the soil deeper down, and that the 

we go the less phesphorus we find. It was not that way at 
start-off. Soil came from the weathering of rock, which wag gl] 
mineralized about the same. So far, so good. We have been 
cropping this land for years—in the Far East they have cropped 
it for thousands of years, and still the statement above made 
holds good. We have planted corn, oats, wheat, clover, ti . 
Wheat, oats and timothy are shallow-reoted. All our crops, but 
more particularly the shallow-rooted ones, make @ much heavier 
drain on the soil minerals above plow 
depth than’ below. ~ And yet that 





the order was given to ‘“‘cease 
firing,” it was found that the phos- 
phorus had disappeared, and in its 
place was only hydrogen. 

Now, according to the latest news 
of chemistry, you can’t turn hydro- 
gen back to phosphorus. What 
apparently happened under the 
radium bombardment was that one 
of the electrons of the phosphorus 
atom was knocked off or put out of 
business, and the phosphorus atom, 
short one electron, dropped one 
point in the scale and became 
hydrogen. 

But the scale runs up as well as 
down. Why is it not possible that 
the atom next above # sams wet in 


soil from nowhere. 


the soil. 


business centuries ago. 





The Soil Gets Phosphorus from 
Somewhere 


Phosphorus may well be called the mysterious ele- 
ment. It behaves queerly in many ways, and not the 
least queer is the way it apparently appears in the 


In this article A. B. Ross takes up some of the 
strange things about phosphorus fertilizer, and sug- 
gests some ways that may explain how it gets into 


As Ross says, if the soil did not partly renew its 
own phosphorus supply, there are regions like Japan anil 
and China where agriculture would have gone out’of wen 


part of the soil is still the richest, 

It will not do to say it is because 
this upper soil contains the roots of 
the crops taken off; for that would 
only be returning a very small part 
of the minerals taken from that 
same top-soil. We have to finda 
better explanation. Well, how 
about this one? 


Does It Come Up with Water? 


There is a circulatory system of the 
soil. Part of the rain-water goes 
out in drainage, part of it comes up 
is evaporated from _ bare 
ground, and part is evaporated 
through the plants. While the 








the chemical scale, is being bom- 
barded until an electron is knocked 
off and it is turned into phosphorus? Is that unreasonable? 

It does not pay to be too cock-sure about these things. When 
Diesel first began work on his new engine the whole scientific 
world thought it more or less of a joke. But he made good on his 
engine, all right. Under enormous pressure that engine makes the 
molecules of crude oil, or tar, or even coal, so uncomfortable that 
as quickly as the pressure is removed they turn to a highly in- 
flammable gas, explode, and drive the piston with terrific force. 
How about the effect of heat and pressure on the molten material 
some miles below the earth’s crust? 

Water Circulating Upward 

Maybe that would not be needed. Perhaps the supply of phos- 
phorus in these great depths is enough and more than enough for 
all time, if it can get to the surface. But, can it? I don’t know 
if it can, but apparently it does, which would indicate that it can. 

Dr. Milton Whitney, in his new book ‘‘The Soil and Civiliza- 
tion,”’ takes the broad position that there is this power of renewal 
in the soil; and that it comes through the system of circulating 
water. He regards the soil, as Our Folks do, as the livest thing 
that ever happened. But he gives it an organization, personality, 
and power of protecting itself. His explanation is that soil re- 
newals come from the ‘‘Magma,”’ which is the great mineral body 
deep under the earth’s crust. Whether it comes in that way or 
some other way, there can be no question but that the power of 
soil renewal does exist. The evidence is too strong to be explained 
away. 


Soil Exhausted Six Times 


The first proof of soil renewal is a simple one.. For 6,000 years 
they have been farming the same land in Japan, and today the 
Japs regard the old soils as the best soils. They are taking off 
about three crops a year. They are putting back all manures, 
hauling the silt from canals, using some fish scrap, cutting and 
using the grass from the woods — even from the graves of their 
ancestors, to keep the account with the soil even—but it is not 
enough. With all their intensive work and careful planning the 
drain on soil phosphorus is a net annual loss; and giving them the 
benefit of every break in the system, they have exhausted their soils 
of all phosphorus a half-dozen times at least. The same thing is 
true in China, where they have farmed for 10,000 years, and in 
Korea. 


crops are growing the tide runs up; 
when the ground is bare it runs 
down. Thousands of tons of water per acre are evaporated by 4 
crop of corn through its blades and stalks. During the hot 
months of summer the rainfall is much less than the evaporation, 
and the corn is drawing water up from below, because the water 
is constantly flowing either down or up. 

Only a part of the water in the ground is used by the corn; 
but as that is used other and deeper water comes up to take its 
place; and it brings with it dissolved minerals, which are caught 
and held in the soil. All the water lifted by this process and not 
used by the plants contributes minerals from farther down i 
the ground. 

It sounds a lot like theory, but how else can you account for 
the fact that land which has been cropped without fertilizer, and 
where oats, wheat, rye and timothy have been draining the ¥ 8 
soil, still shows the top-soil always richer than that below? lit 
test-tubes were right, then that top-soil should be the a 
the next layer not quite so poor and the rest of the soil richer ani 
richer the farther down you go. 


But Phosphorus Does Not Wash Out 


There is a curious thing about phosphorus that does not ap ly to 
the other minerals. Ji stays put. There is rarely more than 4 
trace of it in the drainage-water of our soils. In the lysimetet 
tests at Cornell, which I have referred to so often, in over 
the drainage water there was not even a trace of phosphorus, 
although there was a very substantial amount of all other 
Now figure back a bit. We don’t know how many tho of 
years our soils have been forming. But it is fair to assume that 
in all that time there has been a steady loss in drainage water of 
»otash, lime, magnesium, sulphur, iron, etc., while there must 
ave beeu just as steady an accumulation of phosphorus, W 
does not wash out. It is fair to assume that when the soils. came 
to us their supply of phosphorus was the most the soils ever 28¢ 
and that the proportion of phosphorus to all other minerals was 
the highest in the history of that soil. 


Acid Phosphate Is Fine—if 


Now what is the moral of all this? The plain truth is, as stated 
Dr. Whitney, that where soils apparently play out it 18 the 

of the man who operates the soil, and not the fault of his pares 
Nature. If we fail to study our soils and fit our crops to our 1 
conditions, if we insist on running a rotation [Continued on page 
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“Best in the Long Run” 


Listen in Every Thursday Evening to the 


SILVERTOWN CORD 


ORCHESTRA 


10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) 
WEAF, WJAR, WFI, WCAE, WGR, WEEI, WCTS. 
9 to 10 P. M. (Eastern Standard Time) WWJ, 
WADC. 8 to 9 P. M. (Central Standard Time) 
WCCO, WOC. 9 to 10 P. M. (Central Daylight 
Saving Time) WSAI. Every Wednesday night, 
9to 10 P. M. (Pacific Coast Time) KPO. Every 
Monday night, KNX. 
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Black Marshal XI, Grand Champion Angus Bull, which was awarded 
First Prize at the International Fine Stock Exposition, Chicago, 1924 


“‘Yhe Prize Winner 


HEN the judges pin the prize ribbon on your 
blooded bull, that establishes him as the pride of 
your herd; he is the best. 


But he is best only because a hundred years ago some 
early expert began to breed the line that produced the 
pride of your herd. 


Much the same way, more than a half-century ago, 
Goodrich began breeding rubber goods for the best. 
Goodrich research and experience experimenting, and 
proving tires, produced the Goodrich prize tire stock. 


A blue-blooded line are Goodrich Tires. Pedigreed 
tires, and, like all blooded stock, their quality shows 
performance. 

They are “Best in the Long Run”, and best in the short 
run. They represent the value in tires, whether mea- 
sured in the original purchase price, or in the final 
delivery of service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario 
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Spotless cleanliness 
without hard work! 


Bon Ami makes dozens of things about the home 
and farm clean and spotless. And in almost no time! 


It takes all the hard work out of window cleaning. 
Makes mirrors shine — cleans kitchen utensils, milk 
pans and pails, separators, lamps, nickel parts of stoves, 
etc.—and polishes them too. It makes windshields and 
metal parts on automobiles bright and sparkling. 

Bon Ami is really a magical cleanser. It erases dirt 
and grime — yet it never scratches — never makes the 
nails brittle—never reddens the skin of the hands. 

Bon Ami comes in two forms—Cake and Powder— 
as illustrated above. Both contain the same ingredients. 
Some folks like one, some another—and many use both. 


Bon Ami is a sanitary, easy-to-use cleanser and 
polisher that no modern home should be without. 


Bon 
Ami —Hasnt scratched yet!” 





THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Principal uses 
of Bon Ami— 
for cleaning and polishing 
Windows 
Milk Pans, Pails 
Separators, Strainers 
Nickel and White Enamel 
on Stoves 

* Kitchen Utensils 
Painted Woodwork, Walls 
Congoleum Floors 
Aluminum Ware 
Lamps and Mirrors 
Bathtubs, Wash Bowls 
and Pitchers 
The Hands, White Shoes 
Automobile Windshields 
and Nickel Parts 
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What’s What in Furs—2¢47" &; 


Bureau of Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture 
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‘ HAT do you know about masquerading?” said Mr. 


Skunk to Mr. Rabbit. 


“T’m the furbearer that put the masque in masquer- 
“T have appeared before the un- 
eowned heads as ermine, near seal, electric seal, Red River seal, 


ade,” boasted Mr. Rabbit. 


plain deception. 


french sable, and in numerous other disguises without the slightest 


chance of being recognized.” 


“Do tell,’ exclaimed Mr. Muskrat, the conceited aristocrat 
“When it comes to masquerading I’m the 
My fur has appeared as river mink, river sable, 
Russian otter, mole, and Hudson seal. Gentlemen, my repertoire 


fom the swamps. 
eagle's vest. 


of masquerades is not confined to the skin 





alone. Oh no, my carcass finds ready sale 
on the raw-meat markets as water or marsh 
mbbit. On the menus of some of the most 
fyshionable hotels and restaurants of the 
Atlantic Coast I have appeared as Chesa- 
pake and diamond-back terrapin. The 
rrapin, my arch enemy in my native 
haunts, plays a copart with me in order to 
pit this extraordinary disguise over, but 
ithas been done. I have awakened in the 
connoisseur the taste buds to such an extent 
tht my copartner, the terrapin, can be 
removed from the act and it is just as suc- 
cessful; but a few eggs from his mate cer- 
tainly make sure that I am not discovered.” 

It is more than probable that such a 
conversation would be a distinct shock to 


“é 





. 





and keep me from being 


made into a California mink coat” 








many wearers of fur. But the fact still 


rmains, however, that the assertions made are entirely correct. 
Possibly 99 out of every 100 women who go into shops to buy 
fur must rely either partially or wholly on the representations 
Not only is the average woman very 
poorly informed, to say the least, as to the wearing qualities of 
various furs but she would not be able to recognize the pelts of 
diferent animals if she saw them in their natural state. 
lss is she able to penetrate the various disguises under which 


made by the proprietor. 


many skins are sold. 
Such widespread ignorance could have but one result 


teen “misnamed.’’ 


Much 


From 
the very beginning of the fur trade these articles of apparel have 
More furs are worn today than ever before 
Ne ithe history of the world, and ‘‘misnaming”’ has kept pace. The 

practise began, not for the purpose of deceiving the gullible, but 
through the natural desire of certain manufacturers of raw skins 
lodistinguish their products from those of their competitors. But 


likes to be fooled. 


in the hands of unscrupulous dealers this soon developed into 
The whole subject resolves itself into the three 
following phases, each of which requires clear thinking before a 
satisfactory solution of the problem can be found: 
2, psychology of salesmanship; 3, plain deception. 


Br’er Rabbit and the Seals 


As stated above, the practise began in a legitimate way. It is the 
aim of every manufacturer and dyer of fur to produce an article 
which shall have a vogue, and the only way in which he can protect 
this article is to give it a trade name. 


1, trade names; 


This identifies it in case it 
is fortunate enough to become popular and 
at the same time permits of its quick with- 
drawal from the market if it does not prove 
successful. Thus in the past few years rab- 
bit, sheared and dyed to resemble seal, has 
appeared under the following trade names: 
Near seal, electric seal, Red River seal, bav 
seal, polar seal, Arctic seal, northern seal, 
French seal, new seal, Baltic seal, American 
seal, LaMeuse seal, Semeuse seal, Geller 
seal, and Two-L seal. 

So long as the public is not deceived by 
a trade name there can be no objection to 
its use. If trade-named furs are sold to re- 
tailers presumably there is no deception; 
but this is not the case when the fur 1s sold 
to the public under the trade name without 
proper information as to its source. 

One of the oft-repeated precepts of the 


business world is to give the public what it wants, and it is com- 
mon knowledge among all trades that a certain class of buyers 
To such persons the price and the name carry 
much more weight than the quality of the article itself. 


Psychology of Salesmanship 


A woman who could not be induced even to look at a garment 
made of cat or rabbit at $50 to $75, will be charmed with the same 


coat when it is called ocelot or French seal, and priced at an 


given them. 


advance of $100. The excuse of the unscrupulous dealer who takes 
advantage of this phase of human frailty is that he has made 
both the customer and himself happy. 

There is no justification, however, for such misrepresentations 
of furs by dishonest dealers, for cat and rabbit will wear like cat 
and rabbit, neither better nor worse, under any trade name 
It should be remembered that 


[Continued on page 44 





TRADE NAME 


Adelaide chinchilla . .. Australian opossum. 


REAL NAME OF ANIMAL 


List of misnamed furs as used by the fur trade, compiled by the Biological Survey 


TRADE NAME 


Isabella fox. . 


REAL NAME OF ANIMAL 
Domestic dog (dyed and curled). 











Alaska bear. . 
Alaska sable . . 


Aleutian seal 
American seal 
Arctic seal. . 
Astrakan’ / 
Astrachan { °° 
Australian fisher 
Baltic fox 

Baltic seal 


Black marten . 
3 ue Japanese wolf 
razilian mink . 


Raccoon (dark pelts). 


.Raccoon (dark pelts); skunk (natural black or 


dyed). 


.. Muskrat (plucked and dyed). 
.Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 
. Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 


..Persian lamb (loose curl). 


.. Wallaby (sheared and dyed). 
.. Northern hare. 
.Rabbit (clipped and dyed). 


Bs... ..Goat (dyed). 
Beaver... .Coypu rat (plucked natural); opossum (sheared 
le Bla and dyed). 
| Hs ck furs .. Black cat. 
lack lynx. . .Northern hare (dyed). 


. Skunk (dyed or natural black). 
..Goat (dyed). 
..Marmot (blended). 


lal toadtail. . . ..Persian lamb (moire silk pattern). 

Pd filifornia mink... ..Ringtail cat. . . , 
apeceal... .. .. Rabbit (sheared and dyed). 
Caracul ) 
Cade ( . .Mongolian lamb; Chinese kid. 
fat. Bees wee .. Rabbit (sheared and dyed). 
Gaon: Mia .Small stri skunk; hydrophobia skunk. 
Cin ria . . .. White Rabbit (dyed). 
Cope seal. . _. Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 
Bloct.; Chto te ... Rabbit. 

me seal... . .. Muskrat (plucked and dyed); coypu rat (plucked 

Ermin, and dyed): rabbit (sheared cml dyed). 
Fitch” (weasel) .. White rabbit. 
CS ee : Fotis vs a 
Prac set Hare (ayes). 








. Rabbit (dyed). 


.. Rabbit (p 
C 


. Cat. 
Muskrat (plucked and dyed). 
.. Muskrat (plucked and dyed); coypu rat (plucked 


ucked and dyed). 


and dyed); rabbit (sheared and dyed). 


Japanse lynx. . 
Karakule kids 
Koala. . 
Kolinsky 
LaMeuse seal 
Marmink 
Mink...... 
Mole.... 
Monkey . 
Muskrat 

New seal 
Northern seal 
|. 
Patagonian bison 
Persian lamb 
Persianer 


Pointed fox . 


Polar seal Ay 
Real Russian sable 
Real seal... . 

Red River seal. 


River mink. 
River sable 
Russian otter 
Sable. . 


Sable fitch 
Seal 


Seal musquash . 
Semeuse seal 
Sidney raccoon 
Skunk... 


Two L-seal 
White fox 
Wombat 


Black Manchurian dog. 


. Kid (dyed). 

.Wallaby (sheared and dyed). 
.Red sable or Siberian mink. 
.Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 
.Marmot (dyed). 

. Marmot (dyed). 


Muskrat (sheared and dyed). 


..Goat (dyed). 


Rabbit (sheared and dyed). 

Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 

Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 

Coypu rat. 

China sheep (short haired). 

Domestic dog (dyed and curled); kid (dyed) 

Persian lamb (close curl). 

Red fox dyed black, white badger hairs stuck in 
and white tip sewed on tail). 

Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 

American or Hudson Bay marten (sable). 

Muskrat (plucked and dyed). 

Muskrat (plucked and dyed); coypu rat (plucked 
and deed): rabbit (sheared and dyed). 

Muskrat (blended). 

Muskrat (natural). 

Muskrat (blended). 

Hare (dyed); marmot (dyed); mink (dyed); rabbit 
(dyed); Norwegian fitch (dyed). 

Norwegian fitch (dyed). 

Coypu rat (plucked and dyed); otter (plucked 

and dyed). 


.. Rabbit (sheared and dyed). 


Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 


.Wallaby (sheared and dyed). 
.. Marmot (dyed) ; wallaby (dyed); opossum (sheared 
) 


and dyed); wallaby (sheared and dyed). 


.. Rabbit (plucked and dyed). 


Northern hare 
Koala. 

























































































Believe me, it’ll 
take you a few years! 


B Velvety as fine dressed buckskin, yet tough 


as leather and warm as fur. Guaranteed with a Bon 
not to shrink, fade or scuff up in the tub. My coupon 
will bring the huskiest shirt you’ve ever had, yours, 


Buck Sti. Tr 


b P.S. FREE: An actual “shot” of Tom Mix is 
} yours for the asking. 


i The SHIRT (pictured above). Big, roomy, coat-style; 

y oversize flap pockets, double stitched seams, snug 
fit collar; the Tuxedo of . 
Outdoor Shirts. Buck 

$ Skein Junior for boys, 

4 too. h 

a shown 


The JACKET here 


Double weight Buck 
Skein — warm and 
roomy as an ulster. 
Cuts off biting wind 
like a brick wall. Elastic 
knit pure worsted col- 
lar, wristlets and bot- 
tom; oversize buttoned 
flap pockets. Made also 
with regular shirt collar 
and adjustable cuffs. 
For men, women and 
children. 








Buck Skein Joe, clo Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc. 

Dept. A, 329 Broadway, New York City 
BGR sein SHIRTO$4 JACKETD $6.50 
I enclose Check 0 Money Order 0 for $ 
' Send me Buck Skein booklet 0 
a Name 








Address__ 
Neck Size___ 
Chest 








State 


EIN 
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} 300ars Post Yourself 

; (to RESPONSIBLE PERSONS). 

INVESTIGATE Walsh no-buckle harness before 

buying harness. Let me send this wonderful 

harness on 30 days’ free trial. Outwears buckle 

harness because it has no buckles to tear straps, no 

friction rings to wear them, no holes in straps to 

weaken them. Highest quality of leather. 

Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 

Costs less, saves repairs, wears longer, fits any size 
horse perfectly. Made in all styles, back pads, side backers, 

breechingless, etc. LIBERAL TERMS, $5.00 after 30 aus 

; trial ne. responsible persons), balance monthly. Write for 

; FREE catalog and new reduced prices. 

James M.WALSH, Pres., WALSH HARNESS COMPANY 
; 10Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

H WALSH HARNESS CoO. 
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OW many apples to beggars, and 
H which chicken for the thieves?” 
are questions we ask ourselves 
about this time of the year. Harvest time 
and the hunting season make us scratch 
our heads and wonder what is to be done 
about it. The count of autos is still 
doubling—impudence of city marauders is 
vearly getting worse. Only the number of 
unmolested farmers becomes ever less. 

If we'd just_look back to the early fron- 
tier days when Indian pilferers were plenti- 
ful, the answer would be plain. Again it is 
“Organize!’’ Not for business this time, 


but for protection. 





There are quite a few counties in the 
United States where this experiment has 
been tried recently—and as a rule it works. 
Some of these counties are near the out- 
skirts of large cities. And this is just 
where there is the biggest need for them. 

Except where farm folks have already 
organized to protect themselves, no doubt 
conditions are similar to those which ex- 
isted in Du Page county, Ill. (near Chi- 
cago), before the Protective Association 
was formed. E. A. Carncross, secretary 
of the association at Wheaton, IIl., says 
the farmers were bothered a lot by hunt- 
ers coming out by the car-loads. 

“At times certain railroads,” he states, 
“have simply shipped them out free in 
box-cars on a Sunday and turned them 
loose at. some of our stations.” 

Besides the general disrespect for the 
law which conditions like this breed, the 
actual loss caused through animals killed, 
fruit and equipment stolen, gates left 
open, and fences and buildings ruined was 
Things have changed since 
September, 1923, when the organization 


was formed. 


N Washington county, Pa. (near Pitts- 
burgh), they have given organized pro- 
tection even a longer trial. The ‘‘Farmers’ 
Allied Protective Association’ of that 


county has been in successful operation 
since 1920. Originally the association was 
intended primarily for the purpose of sup- 


pressing unlawful hunters. \ But now it is 

branching out to protect other interests. 
Its most enthusiastic supporter is 

Robert M. Carrons, secretary of the 


association, and well past 70 years of age. 


“There is in this county very little 
hunting or filching of fruit or nuts without 
the trespasser first getting consent from 
the landowner,” says Mr. Carrons. ‘Our 
purpose is not only to guard against 


Tree 200 years old felled by Electric Power Company in Washington county, Pa. 


——— 


hunters and pilferers, but also against 
large corporations, such as the giant 
electrical power lines. In some cases 
these electrical trunk lines overstep the 
rights of the landowners, and the latter 
should be on their guard. It is certain 
that if all the farmers stand united and 
ready to defend their common rights 
neither vagrants nor high-handed corpora- 
tions will act so independently.” 

The methods of the Du Page Assogi- 
ation and the Washington Association are 
in general, similar. ; 

In order to keep off the trespassers in 
Du Page county, large warning signs are 








posted on every member’s farm as follows: 
“No Trespassing. By order of 
Du Page County Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Association” 

Special deputies are named by the 
sheriff at the request of the association, 80 
that deputies are within call of members 
all over the county. If any one trespasses 
on a member’s property, the member calls 
the deputy and he does the arresting. 


HE chief trouble—and one which coun- 
try folks can eventually overcome, 

once they make their influence felt—lies 
in the lax trespass laws and the still more 
lax methods of enforcement. The justices 
of-the-peace quite often favor the tres- 
passer. The law, too, does not allow 4 
heavy punishment unless the farm- 
owner proves what damage has been done. 
This is often hard to prove, and W 
judgment can be had against the tre 
passer merely for the trespass, the fine 
usually is one shilling, or one cent, “a peg 
to hang costs on,” as lawyers call it. 

This should not discourage country 
folks, however, who must remember that 
the oftener an arrest is made and 4 
trespasser convicted, the less will be the 
trespasses in the future. ; 

As in Washington county, too, the i- 
fluence of the association can be made to 
bear in legislative quarters in connection 
with such organizations as the Grange, 
Farm Bureau, Farmer’s Union and others. 

The Du Page County Protective Ass 
ciation has 540 members and the dues are 
$2, which pays for the first two yeal 
After that, the dues are 50 cents a year. 

What has been done in these two coun: 
ties can be done in every county nea 
large centers of population. Let us ‘le 
how Our Folks in other sections 


—=———)] 
Co-Operative Protection 








this matter. 
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,a de-luxe Sedan . 


1925 33 


. at Low Cost... 


and Quatity patente and — 


honeys 
(oil hie 


aS ee 


ae Tt hh ae 


finely finished. .richly 
upholstered . . comfort- 


able . . good looking 


This is a car ycu certainly will be mighty 
proud to own. 


A strong all-steel body of streamline design 
—finished in polished lacquer—with nickeled 
radiator and nickeled lamp rims—uphol- 
stered in good taste, of very durable material. 
Acar that you and yours will love to drive. 


A full five-passenger Sedan—with four 
doors—a 27-horsepower engine—rugged 
axles of Molybdenum steel—smooth-riding 
patented springs—big, safe 10-inch brakes— 
disc-type clutch—foot accelerator. Extremely 
easy terms—52 weeks to pay. A small 


down payment. 


All-Steel Touring $495; All-Steel Coupe $625 ; Standard 
Sedan $645. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the 


tight to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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GOOoDYEAR 


Soles That Are 


Guaranteed! 


Goodyear Black 
Wingfoot Soles 
are guaranteed 
to outwear any 
other soles. A 
new pair free if 
yours do not. 

At your Shoe Repair Shop. 


For work shoes and 
children’s shoes 


WINGFOOT 
SOLES 











; Tada omeene 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE | 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on r 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., inc. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Spring Grove Ave., 


The white patch 
# that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL- 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic. 
Stretches with tire, can’t 
tear out. 50c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


CQ UBE patcH 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 








Adjustment for Open-End Wrench 


O make an open-end wrench 
adjustable to various sizes of 
bolts and nuts, use some 


simple inserted adapters as shown 
in the sketch. These adapters are 
made of strips of steel plate or 
boiler steel, the same width as 
that of the jaws of the wrench. 
Obviously a wide-jaw wrench 
must. be used when a series of 
these adapters is to be made. 
Using standard thicknesses of 
plate the jaws are stepped down 
to the usual widths for the heads 
of the bolts. 

Odd sizes of bolt-heads are 
handled with corrésponding thick- 
nesses of adapters. In making up 
adapters, it is an advantage 
to leave the ends sprung open 
slightly, which will require a 
slight forcing to place them be- 
tween the jaws. However, enough 
tension is obtained to hold them 
in place just by handling the 
wrench. 

Get a few pieces of steel and 
make up a set of adapters some 
rainy day. G. A. Luers. 
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Here is a rat-trap so simple that any farm 
boy can make it, and it will clean up the 
troublesome rats and mice in a short time: 


Fill a 25- or 30-gallon 
barrel one-third full of 
water. Get a thin, light 
board six inches wide 
and long enough to reach 
from the chime _ two- 
thirds of the way across 
the barrel. Staple this 
board with two staples 
to rod C so the rod will 
be underneath the board. 
Each end of rod goes 
through chime of barrel. 
The board must be just 
a fraction heavier on 


the end that rests on barrel so that when 
the bait end tips down it will settle back. 

Place the barrel inside the crib or barn 
and lean a board up against it so the rat 





or mouse can get up easily. Better still, 
sink the barrel to within two inches of the 
floor or ground. Tack a bit of cheese or 
meat on the board at B 
and the fun begins. The 
rat will smell the cheese 
and after seeing it, start 
out on the board after it, 
the board tips up and he 
takes a plunge into the 
water, and drowns in a 
few minutes. The board 
settles back, baited and 
set for another victim. 
This trap will catch 
them while you are 
asleep at night. It is 
always set and baited. 
If every farmer in the country would use 
this trap those 200,000 men busy feeding 
rats could be doing something else. 
Oregon. Westey Ray. 


























My Bulletin-Rack 


I am using the bulletin-rack sketched, for 
filing bulletins. It has six shelves in It am 
each shelf is wide and deep enough for two 
average bulletins. The exact size is 9 x 14 

inches. The height is 30 inches. I have the 
shelves arranged at different distances because 
of some bulletins I have more than others. I 
built the top slanting to hold my dictionary, 
because this makes it much easier to use the 
dictionary, and the slant keeps it clear of t 

so I usually have a dictionary not covered up 
with something else. 

I have the various shelves labeled. 1 go 
several little brass labeling slots for this. Tean 
write a slip on the typewriter and slip it m 
groove and then if I want it changed it 18 easy: 
My different headings for the shelves now ate: 
Farm Crops, Monthly Bulletins, Fruit-V 
tables, Farm Animals, Soils-Fertilizers, 5¢ 
may Serer Roads-Trees-Marketing, Mixtures, 
and Catalogs. pF 

It is surprising to know the number of times 
one refers to this collection when he knows 
ready for perusal. And also the times W ; 
neighbors and friends who know I’ve ’ 
want to see if I have a certain bulletin. “ts 
rack cost me about 75 cents for material, 











worth—well, I can’t tell how much. # | 
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"Pittsburgh 


Glass 
Paint»Varnish 
Brushes 






roducts 


OWA, “out where the tall corn grows,” holds a great 
State Fair at Des Moines. The pavilions and buildings 
represent one of the greatest investments of its character 

in America. The management as a matter of common-sense 
business economy insures these buildings against decay 
and depreciation by regular use of the enduring, protecting 


Sun-Proof 
Paint 


—a genuine protective paint which gives buildings a moisture proof 
armor and pays for itself again and again by preventing rot, decay, 
depreciation and repair bills. 


Because of great covering capacity per gallon, Sun-Proof is the 
most economical paint per square foot of surface painted — to say 
nothing of its greater durability over ordinary paint. It will not 
check, peel or crack. 

Whatever you need —Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes — the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 







“Guide to Better Homes” 
sent you free. Equal in infor- 
mation to any five dollar book 
on home furnishing and 

. decoration. Write 


Dept. F, today. 





Iowa State Fair Buildings 
Des Moines, Iowa 








PITTSBURGH Pate GLASS Co. 


Paint and Varnish Factories...--- .- Milwaukee, Wis., Newark, N. J, Portland, Ore. 
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The most complete ; 
; Minerals for Dairy Cow 


book of its kind 


ever printed/ 
















1R4 es, 220 illustrations 
—all devoted to the art of 
saving time, labor and money 
by using explosives for the 
heavy work on the farm. 

Every farm home should 
have a copy of this valuable 
book, “‘Better Farming with 
Atlas Farm Powder.’’ Send 
today for your copy —the 
book is FREE. 

ATLAS POWDER 
COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
A proper explosive for every 
blasting requirement 
Dealers everywhere Magazine 

De 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a Lifetime! 


Positively that! The 
wonderful Seal-Tite 
method renews 

preserves, and 
makes your old, 
wornout roofs wa- 
tertight. One appli- 
cation lasts 10 y: ars. 
Write today for this 
great money-saving 

offer. 


NO 
Money 
Asked 


We send you everything you need to stop all roof 
leaks without asking you to send a single penny. No 
C.0.D. No notes. Pay four months later if our 
material proves to be exactly as represented. 
a y Don’t put off another day finding 
Write out all about this wonderful way of 
®@ solving all your roof problems. 
We'll make you an offer so liberal, so clear, so sur- 
prisingly unprecedented that you simply MUST take 
advantage of it at once. Don’t wait for rain to re- 
mind you that your roof leaks. Write TODAY ! 











Monarch Paint Co. Dept:'2s.05' Cleveland, 0. 











Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the only 
cream separator with 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream Separa- 
tor, any mcdel, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 
FREE BOOK! 


Write today for new Melotte 
catal containing full de- 
scrip’ of this wonderful 


separator, 
MELOTTE aséswniemsc,oest, 20-05 Chicago 
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High or low wheels— 


wie narrow on, 
on = o! 
kinds. heels to fit 


any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in colors free. 





WAGONS 


steel or wood—wide. 
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OWS do need minerals. Practical 
dairymen say it is true, and scien- 
tists can explain why. 

The most convincing testimony to need 
of lime and phosphorus (the two most 
essential minerals, except salt) in dairy 
rations is some work done by Professor 
E. B. Hart, Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

Professor Hart took timothy hay from 
a low piece of highly-acid ground known as 
the Buena Vista marsh and fed it to 
pregnant dairy cows. The calves pro- 
duced were dead at birth or so weak that 
they died. The hay 


that the loss is greater when timothy hay 
is fed than when alfalfa, clover or soybean 
hay is fed; and that the cow’s ability to 
use minerals in the ration is more limited 
than her ability to use the fats, proteins 
and carbohydrates. Cows fed on. alfalfa 
cured under canvas caps will store up 
lime and phosphorus, even when milking 
heavily. 

Another thing that enters into the ques- 
tion of mineral losses from an animal's 
hody is the subject of direct sunlight, 
Professor Hart found that losses of min- 
erals by milking goats 





was tested for lime and 
found to contain but 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

To see “whether the 
lack of lime caused the 
trouble, the cows were 
fed the same hay a 
second year, but about 
2 per cent of bonemeal 
was added to supply 
lime. With this change, 
the calves dropped were 
normal. 

The work of Professor 
Hart shows that the loss 
of lime and phosphorus 
from a cow’s body can 
be prevented by feeding 
green legumes, rich in 








could be changed to 
storages of minerals by 
subjecting the goats to 
rays from the quartz 
mercury - vapor lamp. 
Direct sunlight ( sunlight 
that an animal receives 
outdoors) contains rays 
similar to those given off 
by this lamp, and direct 
sunlight has a similar 
effect on the loss and 
storage of lime. 


WO experiments were 
made with milking 
cows at Ohio Station in 
winter. The cows were 
taken from a herd that 








lime, plus a grain mix- 

ture that carries the minerals needed. 
A green-colored legume hay and a suitable 
grain mixture will check the losses of 
minerals from the cow’s body. 

The most recent of Professor Hart’s 
tests show that ordinary pasture grass 
carries less lime than alfalfa or other 
legumes. For this reason pasture made up 
largely of blue-grass did not cause a storage 
of lime by milking cows unless additional 
lime was added to the ration. 

From these Wisconsin experiments it 
appears that cows milking as high as 40 or 
50 pounds a day need generous supplies of 
lime and phosphorus. Professor Hart 
says one pound of bonemeal per cow per 
day is not too much for a cow on green 
pasture. 


EPORTING on work done at Ohio 

Station, C. F. Monroe says that an 
animal fed on a ration freed of mineral 
matter will die before one deprived of all 
feeds. A table prepared by Professor 
Monroe shows that legume hays and beet 
pulp are rich in lime, and that the protein 
feeds—bran, cottonseed-meal, oilmeal and 
soybean-meal—are rich in _ phosphorus. 
The small amount of both these minerals in 
timothy hay and corn silage is noticeable. 
Tests at the Ohio Station show that when 
cows are milking heavily they lose both 
lime and phosphorus from their bodies; 


had been on pasture the 

previous summer. All windows were 
closed, so that the cows got no direct sun- 
light. The cows, milking about 30 
pounds a day, were fed ten and one-half 
pounds of timothy, ten pounds of beet 
pulp, and a liberal grain ration of corn, 
bran and oats. The beet pulp supplied 60 
per cent of the lime in the ration, and the 
bran 52 per cent of the phosphorus. 

Although the intake of lime was three 
times as great as the amount in the milk 
produced, yet all the cows lost lime from 
their bodies. These losses Professor 
Monroe attributes to the timothy hay 
and lack of direct sunlight, inasmuch as 
another group of cows, to which clover 
hay was fed, stored some lime in their 
bodies. , 

A mineral mixture used by the Ohio 
Station is three parts of salt, one part of 
bone flour, one part of acid phosphate 
and one part of lime hydrate. 18 
mixed with the grain ration at the rate of 
four pounds to every 100 pounds of grain 
mixture. There should be no trouble 
getting cows to eat the grain con 
these minerals. There are some mine 
preparations on the market, some of which 
are worthless, and some of which ar 
worth while. Buy those made by a firm 
with a record for fair dealing. The Stock 
Editor will tell you where you can buy 
minerals all ready to use. 
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Table showing lime and phosphorus in common dairy feeds 
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Dopse BROTHERS 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


Its exceptional comfort is commented 
on by everyone who drives it. 


Doctors, tourists, salesmen, and all who 
find it necessary to spend eight, ten and 
twelve hours on the road at atime, are 
particularly emphatic in their praise. 


The fact is, that with its admirable 
spring suspension, deep seats and 
generous lounging room, the Type-B 
Sedan delights the most exacting 
seeker after restful transportation. 
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SIMONDS 4 
SAWS 


The name SIMONDS on a Saw is your 

guarantee of highest quality. Simonds 

Steel holds a sharp cutting edge. Ask 
your Dealer. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 





SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 83 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endersed by the Grange 50 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 
Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want paint, write me. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


y Engine Will 
Do theWork of 
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FR The Edwards Farm Engine sells 
direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one enzine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at a'l powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 
Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
spray rig, concrete mixer, washer—any- 
thing up to 6 H. P._ Portable. Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 

ce Rutledge, of Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 

242 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 
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One-Man Farming System 


By Allyn IT. Tedmon 

















life, and if vou had started out firing 

a big freight locomotive, would you 
have kept right on throwing in the coal? 
Some men might do it, but I have met one 
man who did not. 

Frank W. Pearce, the man to whom I 
refer, came to Colorado way back in 1885. 
His father had always been just 30 days 
behind; that is, he went in at the end of 
each month and paid for what the family 
had eaten the month be- 
fore. Frank’s father was a 
railroad man, and the first 
job Frank got in Colorado 
was a job on the railroad. 
For seven or eight years he 
threw coal, and waved a 
flag or a lantern. One day 
he woke up and, as he ex- 
pressed it, “got mad,” and 
decided that if he worked 
as hard for himself as he 
worked for the railroad he 
might get somewhere. He 
knew he was getting no- 
where on a pay check. 

Being a man who does 
things and argues after- 
ward, Frank made a pay- 
ment on 100 acres of un- 
broken virgin land south- 


I your father had railroaded all his 





was to so arrange the work of the farm gy 
he and his wife could handle it. Farm 


labor was then high and quite unsatis. | 
factory, and he told me that he probably | 


hadn’t paid out over $50 for help any 
year since. . 


ET us just take a look at the farm and 
farm business for last year, 1924. The 
farm was divided up thus: 160 acreg in 
pasture and farmstead, 20 in alfalfa, ten 
in corn and ten in rye 
with twelve acres of this 
seeded to sweet clover for 
pasture in 1925. He algo 
had, off the main farm, 
seven acres of “wheat for 
the hens.”’ 

The livestock on_ the 
farm was as follows: Three 
horses, one cow, 90 head cf 
good grade and some purs 
bred Shropshire ewes, and 
121 good Rhode Island Red 
pullets. As to the sheep: 
There were 128 yeanlings 
dropped and the good shep- 
herds raised 121 of them. 
The sales of the lambs, 
both alive and _ dressed, 
amounted to $993.92 for 
92 lambs sold. That's 


east of the city of Denver, TS EET TM more money than many 


got married, and some 
months later moved onto 
the newly acquired farm. 
Frank had worked hard for the railroad, 
and he now worked even harder for him- 
self. His good wife did not sit by and 
watch him; she likewise took a hand, and 
made a hand, and between the two, 
things prospered. During these first 
years he milked cows, raised his own feed 
and kept out of debt. He didn’t buy any- 
thing unless he had the money to pay 
for it. Sometimes this is a good rule, and 
sometimes not, but in Pearce’s case it was 
the only rule that would work. 

“No matter how much or how little you 
borrow, you must pay it back, with in- 
terest,” said Frank Pearce to me as we 
sat in his cozy room by a good fire. ‘‘This 
interest is what has broken many a good 
man. I don’t believe I ever paid $10 of 
interest in my life. You must work for 
what you get, and a penny saved is a 
penny earned. We worked hard; many’s 
the morning I have been on the road to 
town with our load of butter and the like, 
at four o’clock. And Mrs. Pearce worked 
with me all the time, too.” 


RANK and his wife kept books. They 
knew where they stood; they knew 
what was making them money, and what 
was not. They still keep books, and the 
other day when I was out to their farm he 
was getting his figures ready to make out 
his income-tax report. I didn’t hear any 
cussing; it was an orderly, businesslike 
proceeding. He had the figures; it was 
just a matter of getting them together. 
Six or seven years ago, the son got 
married and left home, to lay the founda- 
tion for one of his own. Mr. Pearce then 
decided that the cows were too much 
work for him alone, so he figured out a 
one-man system that works to a ‘“T,” 
and has been a success from the start. 
The farm now contains an even 200 acres. 
He has two silos, fine barns and plenty of 
shed room. For some time he had had a 
small bunch of sheep, along with the 
cows. But now he decided to make sheep 
the backbone of the farm. Frank’s aim 


pariner 


farms realized as a whole. 
From the sale of wool and 
the pelts there were $345.48 
more, making a total from the sheep of 
$1,339.35, or an average return per ewe 
of $14.88. 

Now, as to the hens, the 121 good Red 
pullets: These birds laid 1,555 dozens 
of eggs, which sold, along with some fries 
and old birds for a total of $535.23, or an 
average of $4.42 per hen. Not so bad. 
But these hens were fed a properly pro- 
portioned dry mash. They have g 
houses. Not expensive houses, but 
houses that were pressed into service and 
worked over until they fill the bill. 

Then we have the old black cow left. 
Though she isn’t much of a cow for looks, 
she gets milked three times a day, 
last year milked as high as 60 pounds a 
day and kept it up. She gave milk for the 
house, the hens, and for a couple of p 
to say nothing of life-saving many lam 
From this cow, 219 pounds of butter were 
sold, which brought in $98.55. Also, 
there was a big husky calf worth $46, 
making the cow’s share a total of $143.55. 

About 50 tons of alfalfa were cut and 
stacked, and the corn, a light crop 2 
Colorado last year, was put into the silo. 
The rye was cut and threshed, and was 
fed (soaked) to the sheep with good 


success. 


HE Pearces have now lived on this 

farm for 28 years. The foregoing 
system has been in use now for nearly 
seven years. That is about long enough to 
test any system of farm management an 
show up the weak spots, if there are any- 

“A man going into sheep,” says Frank, 
“should start with only a few, say 
head. He can then learn how, ore 
taking on any more. I think si 
essential to successful sheep _ raising: 
Alfalfa is necessary, too, along with what 
grain is needed. A man with 160 to 
acres of land, 100 head of good ewes, 42 
150 or so good hens can make 4 id 
living and keep out of debt. He show 
raise his own feed and not be afraid t 
work.” 
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When Children Ask { 


The plaintive requestofthe The Sears-Roebuck way is 
little child foradoll,awagon thesensible way. We guaran- 
orsome simple toy is ‘the most ee to save you money. 


touching thing in the world, Already we are serving nine 


Gladly youwilldeny your-  mijiion homes, or more than 
slfso that you can satisfy one-fourth of all the families 
the want of the child. in the United States. Sears, 

And we would not have it Roebuckand Co. have become 
otherwise. For childhood the World’s LargestStore be- 
takes its pleasures with inex- cause we lead in service, in 
pensive toys—thingsthat we qualityandinsaving. We buy 
should be able to give them. inimmensequantitiesand sell 


The message wewould like directto you. We sellonlyqual- 
toimpressis that youcanhave ty merchandise, the kind that 


the things you need and give an be honestly guaranteed. 
yourchildrenthethingsthey = Qur New Big Catalog for Fall 
would like. The way iseasy. and Winter is ready for you. It 

Itisonly necessary to buy shows 35,000 opportunities to 
right. “Thrift is common - save on everything you need for 
sense applied to spending.” the family, the home and the farm. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA - DALLAS «. SEATTLE 




























| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 








Send for Your | Chicago Philadelphia -—-Dallas_~—Seattle 73F82 
FREE Copy | Send Latest General Catalog. 
If you haven’t a copy of our New | =e 
Big General Catalog, send for it today. ae 
This convenient coupon will bring | Postoffice.._. H 





you free our great Fall and Winter 
book, with its 35,000 bargains, 







Rural Route. ; Box No... 






W LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. 


Street and No... 





We own and operate Radio Station | State.. coececceeeeneneeceeeenssenenee: -- annem 
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75 A Week 


=- or More 


It is a poor week 
when Earl Hatfield 
doesn’t makemorethanthat 
inhisgarage. At 19 yearsofage,a 
farmer boy, hecame to Detroit the E 
Auto Center, and learned the auto business 
st this great School. Now he has a fine busi- 
ness near his home, ismarried, independent, 
making good money. He is just one of many 
who havedone thesame. These successful 
Michigan State trained men are just plain 
2 fellows, no brighter nor better educated 
than you. Practical ne at the factory 
endorsed school started them to success. 


g Make Big Money Too 


The auto business offers unlimited opportunities. 
Think of the repair work on 18,000,000cars. There are 
not nearly enough trained men to do this work. You 
canbeaskilledmechanic and autoelectrician and Earn 
Big Money. Experience isn’t necessary. If you are 
mechanically inclined come to Detroit now, to my 
school. Become atrained man and go back toyourhome 








town. If yourun a farm you can increase your profits. 
Or work asa mechanic, or start a garage of your own. 


Learn Autos In Detroit 


The Heart of the Industry 

Here you have wonderful advantages. Study autos, 
trucks, engines, auto electricity, tractors. All on best 
equipment, up-to-date, many new cars; expertinstruc- 
tors; a thorough course that slights nothing. inepect 
the it auto its. These tt companies approve this 
school. Get Tectery endorsed training at Detroit.the AutoCenter ¥ 
GOOD POSITIONS OPEN. Here’s your chance to be inde- 

indent. Write today for full information about Detroit train- 
fee to make the most money. A. G. Zeller, President 
Michigan State Automobile School 

469 Auto Building Detroit, Mich. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
(20 years’ service. Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We sell direct 
to you and save you all 
in-between profits. 
Ask for Book 
No. 151. 











LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles, 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


Samples & | 





901-961 Butler St., Cincinnati, 0, 


‘Roofing Book | 











Free 


Before it is too late find out if you have 
sour soil. We show you how. We send 





all necessary materials. Same test 
used by soil experts. FREE—No ob- 
ligation. Write today for catalog-price. 


HOLDEN 


lime and phosphate distributor 


cures sour soil at low cost. _Insures 
bumper crops. Spreads lime. phosphates, all 
fertilizers 161% ft. wide—twice 
width of others. Cuts work 
and time in half. Fits any end 
gate wagon or auto truck. 
Handle material once. 
Freight car to field. 
Write for latest price. 


THE HOLDEN CO., Inc. 
Peoria, Dept. 272, Ill. 
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Growing Apples for Export 











sr RAY remember to make me as 
Piss as you can, by sending some 

pippins for myself and _ friends, 
some of your small hams, and some 
cranberries.”’ 

Thus Benjamin Franklin wrote his wife 
from London in 1758. The pippins re- 
quested were Green Newtown, known 
under a dozen or more names—Albemarle 
Pippin, Newtown Pippin, ete. 

Any one who has tasted a first-class 
Newtown will not wonder that Franklin, 


in Scandinavian countries. Newtowns 
York Imperials and Baldwins are the lead. 
ing export varieties. Even Ben Davis 
packed in barrels, goes well among the 
Seandinavians. The varieties generally 
barreled for export are Baldwin, Newtown 
York Imperial, Ben Davis, Rhode Island 
Greening, Gano. The varieties generally 
boxed are Newtown, Winesap, Jonathan 
Spitzenberg. 
The chart shows how the amount of ° 
exports compares with the size of the 
crop for the years 1901-23. Dur. 





Makes Quite a Difference 


ing the war and shortly after, our 
exports slumped badly, but in 
1921-22 went higher than ever. 








The apples that have been sent 
abroad have not always been of 
the best quality, sad to say. The 
foreign market has sometimes 
been made a dumping ground for 
poor fruit, and this, of course has 
hurt the trade. American apples 
in most foreign countries are a 
luxury, and only good fruit is 
wanted. If these foreign cus- 


may become a mighty big market 
for our surplus. 





that barren look. 
planted only three years 





A few shrubs around the home take away 
These shrubs have been 





Pruning Pears 


Low-headed trees, pruned lightly, 








away from home, asked for some of the 
apples by the first boat. After the receipt 
of these first specimens (some of which 
Franklin distributed to his friends), and 
the subsequent sending of grafts by Frank- 
lin’s good friend John Bartram, the 
English folks tried to grow this apple in 
England, but with slight success. 

The appetites of subjects of King 
George, not satisfied with a taste of the 
“pippins,” demanded more, and there 
grew up an export trade. The large apple 
exports of 1773 included considerable 
quantities of the Newtown variety. 

In 1837 Andrew Stevenson, minister to 
the Court of St. James, and whose home 
was in that part of Virginia so favorable 
to this variety, presented Queen Victoria 
with some of the Newtowns. So delighted 
was she with the flavor of the apples that 
she removed the import tax from this 
variety. 

Hence, our export trade in apples 
really began with the Newtown va- 
riety, and the United Kingdom has 
continued to this day our biggest 
buyer of apples. The Newtown is 
still a leading variety for export to 
England. In the year ending June 
30, 1923, we exported 3,491,244 boxes 
of apples, and the United Kingdom 
got 71.7 per cent of them; we ex- 
ported 592,581 barrels, and the United 
Kingdom got 81.1 per cent of them. 
Canada was in second place, taking 
10 per cent of the boxed apples and 
7.9 per cent of the barreled apples. 
Norway was in third place for boxed 
apples, and Cuba in third place for 
barreled apples. Before the war, 
Germany was next to our best cus- 
tomer. Mexico, Argentina and Phil- 
ippine Islands are good customers. 

The season for American apples in 
England lasts from September to 
April. Supplies from Australia and 
New Zealand come on the English 
market about April 1. The apples 
are not kept in cold storage in Eng- 
land, but in ordinary cellars. 

Yellow varieties make a hit with 
the British folks; red varieties sell best 





proved best in every respect 
in tests at New York Experiment Station. 

Experiments have been made with such 
well-known varieties as Anjou, Bartlett, 
Bosc, Kieffer, Sheldon, Seckel and Law- 
rence to study the relative value of high 
and low heading. ‘Results indicate that 
low heads are best for all varieties of pears, 
especially for the tall, upright-growing 
types,” say the station horticulturists. 
“‘Low-headed trees produced denser, larger 
and rather more symmetrical tops than 
did the high-headed ones. This would be 
desirable for ‘unwieldly varieties of the 
Kieffer type. Careful heading and early 
training are always desirable. 

“All varieties of pears will respond more 
satisfactorily to little pruning than when 
severely pruned and thinned out. Little 
pruning seems to produce rather more 
symmetrical tops as well as larger bearing 
surfaces. Heavy pruning appears to stim- 
ulate a greater wood growth, which results 
in relatively smaller bearing areas.” 
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It may be only fun 
to others— but the farmer 
needs it in his business 


The farmers of one district in I]linois saved $10,000,000 
lst year by radio warning of storms. An Iowa farmer 
told the writer of this advertisement: “I’m on top ofthe 
heap now, for when the buyer comes I know as much 


4 he does.” 


NOTHER said: “I’d sooner give up my car 
A isan my radio set.” 


"The farmer who is missing radio is missing 
aegreatest godsend farm life has ever known,” 
aid a Missourian after he had sat on his back 
porch shelling corn and heard the Governor 
inaugurated. 


To the farmer radio IS a necessity. 

ltisa money maker. Thousands of farmers 
we profiting by market, crop and weather 
ports broadcast daily from many stations. 

And, besides paying its way, Radio is the 
great modern entertainer and educator. It car- 
tes to the remotest farm house, at the speed 
flight, whatever you desire. 

Whether it’s the speeches of the President 
baseball scores; fine concerts or jazz; cele- 
tnted musicians or homely fiddling contests; 
tarket quotations; church services ; farm talks 
fr the men; university extension courses for 
the women, or stories for the children —turn 


the dials and take your choice. 


Radio smashes the barrier of isolation, 
brings the world to the farm sitting room. It 
keeps the young folks at home. 

The farmer is buying Radio. He is buying 
Atwater Kent because he must have reliability 
and simplicity at a price he can pay. 

Atwater Kent’s 25 years of experience in 
manufacturing electrical instruments is the 
guarantee of every Receiving Set and Radio 
Speaker sold. 

Recently, disinterested agricultural jour 
nals, East and West, asked farmers to state 
their preference among many makes of radio. 


The answer was: “Atwater Kent.” 


There is an Atwater Kent dealer in the 
town nearest you. Call on him; ask him to call 
on you. He is equipped for service—though, 
once it is installed, Atwater Kent Radioneeds 
surprisingly little attention. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


4715 Wissahickon Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 














Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 

evening at Q o'clock (eastern daylight time ) through 

stations—weraF New York ; wjar Providence ; weet 

Boston ; wei Philadelphia; wcat Pittsburgh ; wor 

Buffalo; wwy Detroit; weco Minneapolis-St. Paul; 
woc Davenport; wsai Cincinnati. 




















Modet 10, $80 (without tubes) 











Radio Speakers Model 20 Compact, $80 
priced from $12 to $28 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


**When the buyer comes 
I know 
as much as he does” 





Buyer: “Give you one-forty-eight for your 

wheat. Talk fast. I’m in a hurry.” 

Farmer: “ That was last night’s price, Mister. 

Opened this morning at one- fifty 

and going up. Got it straight from 
Chicago.” 


Buyer (weakly): *“What’s the world come 


ing to?” 


Farmer’s Wife: “To radio, Mister.” 


The farmer makes his choice 


Atwater Kentledallother 
makes in answerfs to the 
question of the Meredith 
Publications: “What ra- 
dio set will you buy?” 
The chart shows the rel- 
ative standing of the first 
five makes. 

Atwater Kent also led 
in answers to the same 
question asked by the 
Capper Publications. 





How farmers save 
money by radio 


“Saved my apple and plum trees by radio warning 
of a big sleet storm. Most of my neighbors’ trees 
were stripped.” 

“I got a six-hour advance notice of the killing frost 
last fall. We built bonfires around a two-acre field 
of tobacco and saved the crop while my neighbors’ 
crops were a total loss,” 


7 . 7 


“I follow the cabbage market. Held my crop last 
year all the way from $16 to $32 when I sold, and 
it dropped next day.” 

“ Was about to sell my potatoes on a declining mar- 
ket, but got a tip over the radio that the market 
was about to strengthen, so I held and made a 
profit of fifteen cents (a bushel) by so doing.” 
“Local buyer was at my place trying to purchase 
some cows ata certain figure. We happened to get 
the market while he was there, and the result was 
thatheoffered me seventy-five centsahundréd more.” 





Send for it! — 


We will gladly send you a copy 
of this beautifully illustrated 
92-page booklet if you will just 
write and ashus, In it you will 
find descriptions and prices of 
Atwater Kent Receiving Sets, 
Radio Speakers and other 
equipment. 
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Make a Big Salary— 
I Will Show You How! 


OU can do it in your 

_& spare time—even- 

ings. Lay the foundation 

for a permanent, profitable 

business of your own. Give it 

all your time when you’ve 

oven the big opportunities 

it holds for you. Sell what 
the public wants— 


Sell Radio In 
Spare Time! 


Demonstrate the Ozarka in 
your own home or in your 
prospect’s home.Salesexperi- 
ence notnecessary—weteach 
as Jo pet — 
priced right, withsales helps, 
J. Matheson Bell national and local advertis- 
Pres., OzarkaInc. ing, make your selling easy. 


12 Selling Lessons FREE! 


The Ozarka plan of selling radio is entirely differ- 
ent. Most practical—easier to explain. Sales are 
made quicker and easier. Knowledge of radio not 
necessary—we teach you every detail without charge! Our 
Success with 3,100 men proves the merit of our teaching 


3.100 Men Are Doing It! 


The Ozarka organization today consists of 3,100 men. In terri- 
tory not now covered the right man is wanted. Big money 
in spare time is not unusual. Many Ozarka men are very 
successful—some have been with us for three years. 


‘FREE Book Tells How— 


Write me ane on ra me about yourself, and I’ll see 
that my 64 page book, Ozarka Plan No. 100, is sent you with- 
out cost. Please mention the name of oe county. To be 
sure of my attention, attach coupon below. to 


your letter. J. Matheson Bell, Pres. 


120 Austin Avenue E, _ 









| Gentlemen: : 
1 1 am greatly interested in the FREE BOOK “The | 
Ozarka Plan”’ whereby I cansell your radioinstruments. \ 
g NAMie..............ccsrecsssoesaoneoe- : ; 
: a City . a 
I ita inisetrsainii sii ND saiccocsinssissecssavions 








GIBBS TRAPS 


“TWO-TRIGGER” 


The best game trap ever made. 


THE KING OF THEM ALL. Mil- 

lions in use. No “WRING- 
OFFS.” No broken springs. No damage to pelts. 
Does not have to be set to drown. 
The ““TWO-TRIGGER” is made to catch and kill 
muskrat, mink, marten, etc. It will catch and hold, 
‘coon, skunk, woodchuck, etc. Price 65c each (less 
than dozen lots); $7.00 per doz. prepaid. 

° s6Q: o 99 —Guaranteed 
Gibbs “‘Single-Grip” Traps ((02;2"'<<¢ 
breakage. Lighter, smaller and better than other 
single-grip traps for same animals. 

No. |. Muskrat, Mink, etc. 25c ea. : 

or $2.50 doz. Prepaid. \ 
No. 2. Fox, Skunk, etc. 40c ea. or 

$4.50 doz. Prepaid. 

o. 3. Lynx, Wildcat, etc. 65c ea. 

or $7.35 doz. Prepaid. 

No. 4. Beaver, Wolf, etc. 80c ea. or $9.00 doz. Prepaid. 
If your dealer won't supply you send to us. All 
traps absolutely guarant to give satisfaction or 
money refunded. Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON, 22.8 p. 











Waites /mproved | 
New Duplex 


LEVEL 


For draining, ditching, grad- 
ing, building, levelling walls. 
ey foundations—all 
types of farm work. Simple, 
durable, accurate. 


Complete Outfit 
10 og This newly patented combination 













Level-Transit with pod, 
ible Rod, Garrying Case, etc. No 
extras to buy. 10 diameter len 
system. Five new features. Pay 
Terms after10 days’ trial; $35 cash or $8.50 

: down, $6 a month for five months. 
FREE Booklet on use of level on farm. Write for 
booklet and full particulars today. f 


DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 
905-15 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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‘Latham [for whom 








AT FACTORY 


ROOFING | xc 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and steel 
roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. Send 
for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 218 Metropolitan Bldg., E. St. Louis, Ill. 




















7 HY don’t my peonies bloom?” is a 
question the Garden Editor is asked 


frequently. Maybe they are planted 
too deep. The late Leroy Cady said two 
inches is deep enough and that when the buds 
are set four or five inches deep no blooms 
come. September is a good time to plant 
peonies, folks. 


Duluth everbearing strawberry is a very 
particular variety. Around Duluth it is a 
perfect success. If you put the plants on 
real rich or marshy ground they will not give 
satisfaction. They go to tops, and in some 
places they throw out a great many runners 
and will not produce 


average yield per plant was three or four 
pounds. 

If the hybrid plants inherit the blight 
resistance of native hazels (as they appar- 
ently do) and still bear nuts of good quality 
and in large quantities, as they are doing 
this will be a big step ahead in filbert culture 

J. WH, - 


Trees to New Zealand 
On November 6, 1924, a shipment of peach 
trees was sent from the New Jersey Experi- 


ment Station to New Zealand. The trees 
artived January 15 





much fruit. If your 
soil is just right, a 
heavy soil or a clay 


—Just 70 days for 
the trip. 
The nurseryman 





soil, you will get 
more berries from 
the Duluth than you 
will from any other 
variety you could 
plant, either of June 
or everbearing. Mr. 


the Latham _rasp- 
berry was named.— 
Editor.) was at my 
place a few years 
ago where I had a 
patch growing on 
clay soil. He said 
that he never saw so 
many berries in his 
life. Some plants 
had 120 good berries. 

A. B., Minnesota. 


Fifty quarts of 
Latham raspberries 
from a 70-foot row is 
the record of C. M. 
Baldwin, of Duluth, 





An Apple-Sirup Concentrator 





who got the trees cut 
them back to three 
inches and used the 
tops for budding 
wood. He wrote the 
New Jersey folks 
that he once tried 
this plan with Ad- 
miral Dewey peach 
and thus saved the 
variety when the 
original tree died. 
The season in New 
Zealand is just the 
opposite of that in 
New Jersey. When 
they were shipped 
the trees were just 
getting ready for 
winter. When they 
reached New Zea- 
land the peach har- 
vest was well ad- 
vanced and __ trees 
there were through 











Minn. In the fall, 
C. M. cuts off the 


ground and burns 
them, then cuts the 
new canes back to 
40 inches. 


“Blueberry Cul- 
ture,” Circular 170, 
New Jersey Experi- 


Concentrated apple sirup is the newest 
thing to bob up in the apple by-products 
old canes at the line. It is made of cull apples. The Rose 
Cliff Fruit Farms, Waynesboro, Va., fa- 
mous for its first-quality fruit, is going into 
the new business. Instead of making cider 
or vinegar, the culls are made into a con- 
centrated sirup; the water is eliminated be- 
fore shipment and added when the sirup 
reaches the point where it is to be con- 


the growing season 
—about the same as 
August here. Hence, 
in making the trip 
across the equator 
the trees lost prac- 
tically a full year. 

It is just as much 
of a struggle with 
climate to ship trees 
here from New Zea- 


ment Station, New —, — — as — — land as it is to send 
Brunswick, N. J. that’s all. 1e photo shows one o them to New Zea- 


Free to New Jersey the concentrators. 


folks. Tells about 








L. F. Jordan. land. If the trees 





improved varieties. 

Planting an apple orchard? Let the Or- 
chard Editor help you select the right varieties. 
State whether it is a home orchard or com- 
mercial one. Yes, fall planting is all right 
except in the North. Send your letters—and 
don’t forget the stamp for reply. 


A natural cave was used for fruit storage 
near Mitchell, Ind., last year. The apples 
kept in good shape till late winter. 

Hale and Elberta peaches winter-killed on 
the experimental farm at Bedford, Ind., 
while on Crosby, Rochester, Belle and Gold 
Drop fruit buds were uninjured and the 
trees bore almost a full crop. Carman, 
Champion and Heath were not injured a 
great deal. 

Six good peaches originated by New 
Jersey Experiment Station are Pioneer, 
Cumberland, Eclipse, Oriole, Primrose and 
Massasoit. 


“Grafting in the Apple Orchard,” Special 
Bulletin 142, Michigan Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Michigan. Free from above 
address. ‘‘Winter Pruning the Black Rasp- 
berry,’’ another good one, same address. 


Hybridizing Filberts 
Filbert growers, East and West, will watch 
with a lot of interest the work of J. F. Jones, 
Lancaster county, Pa., in crossing the native 
Rush hazel (hazelnut, if you choose to call 
it that) with European filberts. The filbert 
varieties are Barcelona, Du Chilly, Geantes 
De Halle, Italian-Red. J. F. has about 250 
bearing plants, and some are extremely pro- 
ductive. One plant bore 229 nuts. The 


are shipped in spring, 
the trip through the 
tropics will force the trees into growth and 
they will then die. Early fall is the best time 
to ship them, as they are more likely to stay 
dormant. 

> 


Hardy perennials, especially those which 
bloom during the spring, can be planted m 
early September. Do not delay any longer, 
as the new plants must make roots this fall. 
Old beds or clumps of iris, peony, phlox, day 
lilies, golden-glow and the like can be dug 
up, divided and reset now. It is easier to 
tell where bare or thin places exist in t 
perennial border now than it will be next 
spring. The perennial border should be 
mulched with strawy manure as soon as t 
ground is frozen. 


Trees Need Mates 


Some apple trees refuse to bear when planted 
alone. Dr. A. B. Stout, New York Botanl 
Garden, says that the McIntosh, Rh 
Island Greening, Delicious, Gravenstein, 
Gravenstein, and Cortland are decide 
self-fruitless; that is, they will set but little 
fruit to their own pollen. It. has also : 
discovered that certain varieties are 00 
satisfactory cross-pollenizers for other ve 
rieties. For example, McIntosh pollen has 
been found to be highly fertile on, H 
land, but Cortland pollen is less effective ft 
McIntosh. On the other hand, Wealthy, 
McIntosh appear to be excellent pollenizers 
for each other, and interplanting of 

two sorts can be recommended. The mr 
from Baldwin has failed to produce fruit 
both Wealthy and Rhode Island Greening. 
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Freight and Tax Extra 





Price 











Only Hudson 
Can Build It 


Being the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars per- 
mits Hudson to give the greatest price advantage, with 
the finest quality in Hudson history. 


Everywhere it is called “The World’s Greatest Buy” be- 
cause it is universally acknowledged that no car gives 
like quality, reliability, performance and fine appear- 
ance within hundreds of dollars of its price. And Hud- 
son economy, which the praise of a vast ownership has 
made famous, consists not only in the important first 
cost savings, but also in the way Hudsons retain their 
new car qualities and performance in long service with 
little need for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 
Hudson Brougham Now $1495—Hudson Sedan Now $1695 


Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


COACH 


1195 


New Low 
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The truck tire 
you need 
on the farm 


OT just an enlarged passenger car 
tire but a specially designed truck 
tire, tough, sturdy and long-wearing. 


Resilient enough to give the easy riding 
that is the only excuse pneumatic tires 
have for being on a truck. 

> 


Rugged enough to stand the kind of 
service truck tires get on the farm. 


That’s the Kelly Heavy Duty Cord. 


Whether you are buying livestock, 
farming implements or tires, it pays to 
buy the best. 


Kelly-Springfield has had a reputation 
as the quality tire ever since rubber tires 
were first built in this country. 


If you don’t know the name of the 
nearest Kelly dealer, write us and we will 
send it to you. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 























KELLY ‘nc77 CORD 
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What’s What in Furs 


Continued from page 31 
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furs misnamed are always inferior to the 
articles under whose titles they masquerade 
The chief offender in the misnaming of furs 
is the retailer, and his action is taken for the 
purpose of increasing sales and _ obtainj 
larger profits than could be secured if the 
same furs were sold under correct names, 

A merchant of this type would sell to ap 
unsuspecting buyer a ‘‘pointed” fox for g 
silver fox. A pointed fox is a red fox dyed 
black, with badger hairs stuck in and a white 
tip sewed on the tail. Another example 
would be the sale of a Hudson Bay “sable” 
which is really marten, under the name of 
Russian sable. Lawsuits have been in. 
stituted in various sections of the United 
States by purchasers who have been de. 
frauded by the substitution of electric 
‘seal,’ which is clipped and dyed rabbit, for 
Hudson ‘‘seal,’’ which is dyed muskrat. 


Even the Experts Are Fooled 


One of the difficulties in the situation is the 
lack of trained buyers and sellers of furs. 
Proper training in this particular line re 
quires years of experience. The demand for 
furs has increased so enormously during the 
past ten years that in order to keep pace 
with the times many department stores have 
been compelled to add furs to their line of 
cloaks and suits. Many of the people selling 
furs today have no technical knowledge of 
the value and quality of the articles. They 
handle only the products of their manu- 
facturers and are obliged to depend entirely 
upon the representations made by them. If 
the value and quality of furs are a closed 
book to both customer and clerk it naturally 
becomes a case of the blind leading the blind. 

The common and cheaper furs are often so 
prepared as to resemble rare and costly 
articles. To become an expert in judging 
furs requires years of training and experience, 
and even an expert may be fooled sometimes. 
The question that now naturally arises is: 
If an expert may be misled what chance has 
the customer? The answer is, that the aver- 
age customer is not in position to leam 
enough about furs to judge for himself. The 
safest course to follow in the purchase of 
furs is to deal only with a trusted furrier. 

There is no justification for the misnaming 
of furs. The fur trade itself has awakened 
not only to the dangers attending this form 
of deception but also to the necessity for 
definite action to rid the industry of what is 
actually a menace to its future, and to en- 
courage a type of advertising which will 
inform the public as to the true kind of skins 
of which any garment is made. 


A Live Question in England 


In London opposition to this system of mis- 
naming became so strong as to lead the 
London Chamber of Commerce to give 
notice that misleading terms could not be 
used and that offenders would render them- 
selves liable to prosecution under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act of 1887. : 

While the United States has no drastic 
laws covering this form of deception, the 
question is being given earnest consideration 
not only by fur-trade associations, but by 
the National Vigilance Committee and its 
affiliated Better Business Bureaus. 

The subject of truthfulness in fur adver 
tising occupied an important place on the 
program of the convention held in con- 
junction with the First International Fur 
Exposition in New York City on May 4, 8, 
and 9, 1923. 

The Better Business Bureau of the Adver- 
tising Clubs has sent out to associated 7 
terests lists of trade names and real names 0 
furs with a letter stating that the Bureau 
would prefer to have the use of improper 
trade names discontinued rather than take 
more drastic action. 

The time is opportune and the fur-trade 
organizations are taking definite steps to ™ 
the industry of this menace. These organ 





zations are co-operating with advertise 
clubs, chambers of commerce, and — 
legislatures to bring about the enforcemét 
of a law to stop deception in the fur ei 
Such a law could be similar to the “tru 
fabrics’ law fostered by the National Mer- 
Growers’ Association, or to the Engl 





chandise Marks Act. 
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Crooked Commission 


Men 


Continued from page 18 
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proposition. A great many bankers have the 
jist of members in the National League of 
Commission Merchants, all of whom must 
‘have a first-class reputation to get in.”’ 

“What about co-operatives?” I asked. 

“4 good co-operative is the ideal shipper 


\for a commission dealer,”’ he said, but it | 


| wemed to me he emphasized the ‘‘good.”’ 

| “Co-operative shipping has many advan- 
| tages,"" he stated. ‘‘First of all, the co-opera- 
‘tives we deal with see to it that the produce 
| jg properly inspected and properly graded at 
the shipping point. As a result it usually 
reaches us in first-class condition, and we 
are able to sell it at a better price. 

“The saving in shipping expenses is an- 
other factor, and then, too, we are able to 
have the co-operative delegate or man to 
sme down and look us over, see what we are 
doing, and see what our trade is like. This is 
smething usually impossible to get the in- 
dependent shipper to do. But it is what a 
god commission man desires most. He 
wants to build up confidence in his farmers. 

"Best of all, a good co-operative is always 
open. to take helpful instructions. So many 
of the small shippers don’t pack their 
produce right, send it overripe and some- 
times rotten, and the prices they do get are 
asnothing, or very little. For these reasons 
itis very desirable to deal with a body of 
farmers. Yes, I am very much in favor of 
co-operatives run in a businesslike way.”’ 


GAIN to emphasize the importance of 
business principles. A few years ago a 
butter maker in Bradford county, Pa., re- 
ceived an order for one tub of butter. 
Promptly, two days after delivery, he re- 
eived a check for the same. He knew noth- 
ingabout the buyer, but in a month received 
another order for five tubs. The check also 
eae promptly. The business with this par- 
ticular commission man became steadier and 
heavier. Then, after about a year an order 
came for several thousand dollars’ worth and, 
the price being above market, the shipper 








lhad no trouble getting butter from several | 
surrounding creameries to fill the order. The | 


shipment was made and to this day our 
butter maker and his farmers have been 
inable to locate that particular commission 
merchant. 

It may be hard for one livirig under sub- 
stantial farm conditions to realize how such 
atrick is possible. If you have ever been to 
market in a large city it may be easier. Look 
at the photograph of Dock Street, Phila- 
delphia. On both sides of the street are two- 
ind three-story buildings—or shacks. The 
cost of these shabby old buildings, most of 
\thm so overcrowded that one can hardly 
lm around in them, however, ranges any- 
‘Where from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Some of these shacks are leased at fabulous 
rentals. It is in some of these rented shacks 
that the crooks do their business. When 
they can turn over $100,000 worth of produce 


a month’s time and pay for only a tenth | 


fit, you will see that they can still afford to 
bay & high rent and, if too much pressure is 

ught, clear out. As a rule they do not 
have to worry much, because the people they 
wey on are the small farmers who ship $20 
$30 worth. And, if any one does hire a 
lewyer and bring suit, why, the produce was 
tishable and it is pretty hard to prove what 
was like when it arrived. 


ESPONSIBILITY, credit, and financial 

Tating as well as a record of years of 
‘nest dealings—all summed up in the words 
‘og il confidence’’—is what you should 
for in your commission man. Don’t 
meet that your banker will be glad to give 
You the man’s rating. Some glib “‘represen- 
op will travel to North Dakota again. 
mi he will travel to Wisconsin, Missouri, 
and all the other st2tes. And when the dog 
dow ‘on arrival on your farm, and you 
my um this article, he will say: ‘Oh, 

8 just one of those smart farm papers. 
ped don’t know how these country dealers 

Tpay the farmer. Here’s your chance to 
4n extra profit.”’ 


ome folks take his word rather than that 
oe Journal. For them, there is no 
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Study These 


FIvE FEATURES— 


They Save Time, Lighten 
Draft, and Add Years to 
the Life of the Spreader! 


PATENTED Wide Spread Spiral—An all- 
important feature, in which the metal is cut 
and shaped scientifically so as to form a con- 
tinuous spiral that increases in diameter 
from the center to the ends. Spreads manure 
uniformly and over a wide area. No run- 
ning over freshly spread manure on suc- 
ceeding trips. 


PATENTED Auto-Steer Front Truck—A 
combination of the short-turning features of 
the auto-steer and the patented oscillating 
construction of the front frame and axle. 
Perfect three-point suspension. No pole 
whipping or excess neck weight. 


PATENTED Double Ratchet Drive—An 
exclusive, patented operating mechanism 
regulates the distance traveled by the ratchet 
wheel, which in turn governs the speed of 
the apron and the volume of manure spread: 


PATENTED $OSpring Chain Tightener— 
Automatic in action. Takes up. all slack, 
whether the chain is on or off large sprocket. 


PATENTED Drive Control—Raises or 
lowers chain from sprocket. In operation it 
either clears the links from all of the sprocket 
teeth at once or, when the chain is lowered, 
engages all of the links at once. 


Ask your local dealer to show you this efficient 
spreader, or write direct for complete information, 


INTERNATIONAL HarvesTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. 9£, America Chicago, Ill. 


tea! 


Manure Spreaders 
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Cat, Weasel, Skunk. Squirrel and 


Chipmunk on Trial 


$250 in Cash 
for Evidence 

















AST year a nation-wide Crow Contest 
held by The Farm Journal settled, 
once and for all, the question of the 

value of the crow on the farm. Beginning 
at once, we are making a similar inquiry 
into the value, or lack of it, of the five small 
animals named above. 

Are they good or bad? Do their benefits 
outweigh the damage they do, or vice 
versa? We want you to tell us in good plain 
English just what you know about one cr 
all of these animals. Probably you will 
not be familiar with all, but most farm 
people know squirrels, and everybody 
knows cats. 


Be Fair—Be Accurate 


Do not allow your personal likes or dis- 
likes to influence you in this matter. We 
want the facts, and the only way we can 
make this contest worth while is to get 
the twelve hundred thousand of Our 
Folks to give them to us. When we get 
all this evidence in and tabulated, we 
expect the question to be settled. The 
trial will be over. 


The Cat—Good or Bad? 


The cat is a strange animal. It has 
never been entirely domesticated, and 
there is a grave question whether it does 
as much good as harm. A letter bear- 
ing on this subject just received says: 

“A pet cat, well fed and carefully pro- 
tected by its owners, killed in ten days 
during nesting season nine young robins, 
three young English sparrows, a chipping 
sparrow, and fatally injured a yellow-billed 
cuckoo.”’ 

The lover of cats says ‘‘but just think of 
the mice it destroys!” 

Insects are gradually getting the better 
of mankind, and yearly we are compelled to 
use more insecticides to be able to raise our 
crops. Man’s only natural ally in this war 
is the wild bird, and anything that destroys 
the wild bird is an enemy of mankind. 

Many economists now say traps are 
much better mousers and ratters than cats. 


Mice and rats are increasing and so are 
cats, and it seems to these economists that 
cats have, to a great extent, lost their appe- 
tites for mice. We know some in our neigh- 
borhood have. What do you think? 

Tell us what you know about the cat. 


The Weasel—Good or Bad? 


Weasels twice raided the poultry house of 
the writer of these words, and almost wiped 





of 


prize-winning White 
Weasels destroy many young 
birds, as well as rats, mice and other vermin. 
They have the ability to follow these pests 


out his’ stock 
Wyandottes. 


into their dens. So you see there are two 


sides to every story. We especially want to 
hear from every one who is acquainted with 


weasels, as they are general throughout the 
country. Let us hear what you know about 
the weasel. 


The Skunk—Good or Bad? 


Many of the bad qualities of the skunk are 

He 
This 
is of advantage to the farmer; but unfor- 
tunately he is also fond of birds’ eggs, and 


forgiven because of his handsome fur. 
eats many mice, insects and reptiles. 


Te 


no nest is safe if it is in_a neighborhood 
frequented by skunks. In Pennsylvania 
skunks have become a nuisance in many 
cities and towns by making their homes too 
near residences. Seth E. Gordon, secretary 
of the State Game Commission, announeed 
in July of this year the removal of protes. 
tion from skunks throughout the year within 
all municipalities and 200 yards adjacent to 
their boundaries. What skunk facts haye 
you on which to base a verdict? 


The Squirrel—Good or Bad? 
Squirrels are a problem. We all admire 
their cheerfulness, activity, and com. 
radeship, but generally they do much 
harm. At Buck Hill Falls, which ig g 
bird sanctuary, we have repeatedly seen 
gray squirrels rob nests of wrens and 
bluebirds, and they frequently will at 
tack and kill adult birds. 

Many vegetable gardens suffer from 
attacks by squirrels. Fox squirrels are 
known to be great destroyers of birds’ 
nests. Some believe the red squirrel to 
be the worst of all in destroying bird 
life. We want full details on all the 
varieties of squirrels. We are especially 
anxious to get reports on the flying 
squirrel, as they are not so common. 
Make your report complete and very 
accurate. 


The Chipmunk—Good or Bad? 


There are many farmers who say these 
attractive little animals are a_ nuisance, 
That they do practically no good but much 
harm. What have you seen them do? Give 
us a reliable report on the chipmunk on 
your farm. 


Every One Answer 


It is not necessary to be a subscriber to 
The Farm Journal to answer these que 
tions. Any one can send in a@ report. 
We want the facts about these animals 
the more answers received the greater 
he the results of our efforts. Tell your 
friends about this contest. 
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Every One Answer These Questions! 


begins at’ once and ends 
February 1, 1926. The Judges will be the 
Editorial Staff of The Farm Journal. The 
first prize is fifty dollars ($50); the second 
prize thirty dollars ($30); third prize twenty 
dollars ($20); the next ten, ten dollars ($10) 


The contest 


ee 
Address__ Me ices as : q 
Occupation__ et ae 

If farmer, no. acres in farm ‘ 


Do you keep a CAT?__ _ _ 


Is your CAT beneficial?_____—_ ; 


What harm does it do?___>>->ESSESSS "a 


Are there many stray CATS in your district? 


Do they do good or harm?__-_-__ 


(Give briefty—amplify in letter) 


each, and the next ten, a prize of five dollars 
($5) each. This will make twenty-three (23) 
prizes to be awarded. 

The following is the form in which your 
report must be made out, but send with this 
form a letter giving full details. The prizes 


What good do WEASELS do? __ — : é 


What harm do they do? 


(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


What good do SKUNKS do?__ 


What harm do they do?__. SS 


(Give briefly—amplify in letter) ; 
What good do SQUIRRELS do? 
fee 


Cn ie a ee 


Fox __ = 





nc gh ot ate 


will be awarded for the fulness, clearness, 
accuracy and real value of the information 
given in the report and letter. 

Note: Give, if possible, a report on ALL the 
following animals. If you have no knowledge 
of some, cross off that section of report blank. 


What harm do they do? 


Gray 


_ ae ee 


aS 


es 


Flying ; rns 
(Give briefly—amplify in letter) 


W hat good do ¢ ‘HIPMUNKS do?__._—_—— 


What harm do they do?______ >> 


TS a 

Give in your letter specific instances ® 

the good or harm done by any of the above 

animals. Address all letters to Com test 
Editor, The Farm Journal, W 


Square, Philadelphia, Pa. a 
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Chevrolet represents the highest 
type of quality car selling at a 
low price. Public acknowledg- 
ment of this fact has been evi- 
denced by a greatly increased 
demand for Chevrolet cars. This 
increased demand has resulted 
in increased production making 


TheRoadster*525 


New and improved quality of equip- 
ment —finished in a new color — gun- 
metal grey Duco. 


The Touring *525 


New and improved quality of equip- 
ment—finished in a new color—gun- 
metal grey Duco. 


The Coupe *675 


New and improved quality of equip- 
ment—former price $715. 


possible decreased prices on 
closed models and improved 
quality on all the models. Now 
Chevrolet provides “Quality at 
Low Cost” to greater degree than 
ever before. Now Chevrolet pre- 
sents to automobile buyers every- 
where a new measure of value. 


The Coach - *695 


New and improved quality of equip- 
ment—former price $735. 


The Sedan - *775 


New and improved quality of equip- 
ment—former price $825. 


Commercial Chassis $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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This is the N—25, the plane which Amundsen and 
his party laboriously dug from the ice and flew back 
safely from their attempt to reach the Pole, This 
picture was made during a test flight immediately 
before the departure of the explorer. Nota de- 
tail was changed on the plane 


Eddie Collins, the great second-base- 
man and manager, and “Chief” 
Charles A. Bender, who are together 
again with the White Sox. Connie 
Mack once said that if his life depended 
upon the pitching of one ball game he 
would ot mm trust it to the big Chip- 
pewa than to any other pitcher 




















The Prince of Wales had to have good, fresh milk on his tour of 
South Africa, so these two Friesland cows went along with the 
party. It looks like a pretty nice railroad car for cows to travel in 





Timely Pictures 
Jor Our Folks 


All Photos © U. & U. 





Wisconsin folks speak highly of Bob 
La Follette, Jr., son of the late Sen- 
ator. May go to the Senate 





























The “Summer’ White House” at Swampscott (don’t try to pronounce it), Massachusetts. A home with surround- 
ings like these ought to be enough to make the President forget even Congress 
















This little hat of black panne velvet 
is one of the most attractive models 
for late summer and fall. The orna- 
— is composed of sparkling bril- 
iants 
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The night air-mail is now operating, 
and is made possible by such lights 
as are here shown. Seventy: ual 
these lights in addition to ne 
number of 5,000,000 candle-po 

beacons, mark the route een 





New York and Chicago 
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Do You Dream of Achievement? 


Some facts to strengthen your hand 


VERY farmer is entitled to win 

success. Some succeed and others 
fail. Some men can take a farm that 
has produced nothing but losses and 
turn it into a profit-maker. Perhaps 
you are doing just that and will be 
interested in these thoughts. 


Concrete construction of Lehigh Ce- 
ment allows no profits to slip away in 
repair and paint bills, rat or storm 


losses and it removes the fear of fire. 

Concrete buildings give a farm a 
prosperous look, and concrete walks, 
cellars and other conveniences reduce 
the labor of housework. Also it is much 
easier to keep children contented on a 
farm that is attractive and comfortable. 

See how many building suggestions 
in the list at the right appeal to your 
good business judgment. 


How to get Permanent Satisfaction, whatever you build 


[1] Get Dependable Materials 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest-selling cement in the world. 

The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh 
often does so in the face of constant pressure to 
offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer to protect 
your interests in every way by handling a line of 
other dependable materials? Let the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Look for this Blue-and-White 
LeFGH Sign, known from 
t to Coast, the mark of 

the reliable dealer. He sells no 
nent satisfaction. 


19 MILLS 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
1A 8le 
ame CEMENT ig 

FROM 


[2] Get Competent Workmanship 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and booklets which 
any farmer can confidently follow. They describe 
the easiest, approved methods of building. Secure 
them from your Lehigh dealer or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remember 
that a contractor who insists on using depend- 
able materials is likely to put skill and dependa- 
bility into all that he does. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 


Hi 


COAST 








Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 
for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barns 

for low upkeep 
Barnyards 

to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 

to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 

for clean, soft water 
Cooling tanks 

to increase milk profits 
Corn cribs 

to keep out rats 
Dairy houses 

for clean handling of milk 
Dipping vats 

for healthier stock 
Drain tiles 

to utilize more land 
Farin construction 

write for special farm book 
Feeding floors 

to fatten live stock 
Fence posts 

to save money 
Floors 

for economy 
Footings 

to save buildings 
Foundations 

for permanence 
Gate posts 

for fine appearance 
Homes 

write for our special book 

describing attractive homes 
Ice houses 

for cheap cooling 
Manure pits 

to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry houses 

for permanent, sanitary floor 
Septic tanks 

for sewage disposal 
Sidewalks 

convenient and cleanly 
Silos 

to safeguard crops 
Smokehouses 

for safety 
Stairways and steps 

to end repairs 
Storage cellars 

to store crops for good prices 
Troughs 

for healthier live stock 
Wallows 

to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 

to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 

for sanitation 


Free booklets! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 


bulletins and booklets. 
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How often has a lamp gone 
“dead” when you were far 
from a service station? For 
safety’s sake, carry spare 
lamps as you carry spare 
tires Your dealer will sell 
you a kit of spare Edison 
MAZDA Lamps—one for 
each socket on your car— 
and so well packed that 
they will withstand the 
roughest sort of riding. 


EDISON 


MAZDA 
LAMPS 
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A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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that I met M. H. Wright, county agent of 

Ashland county. He had just finished loading a carload of 
purebred Holstein cows which were being shipped to the Chequa- 
negon Holstein Breeders Association. This association, and its 
ister corporation composed of Guernsey breeders, consisted of a 
group of farm folks organized by the county agent, and encouraged 
jy the local bankers, who were co-operating to build up the pure- 
ped dairy cattle industry of their community. 

These men sent Wright down into Southern Wisconsin to buy a 
arload of purebred Holstein cows. He found the cows and took 
them back with him to Ashland county, where they were distributed 
weording to a contract which previously had been made. 

Look Ashland county up on the map and you will find that it 
sone of the upper counties of Wisconsin, on the Lake Superior 
wast. It is a region of cut-over slashings, red-clay soil, with a 
future to look forward to rather than a past to 


[' was at a little hotel in Watertown, Wis., 


Livestock Enthusiasm, $10 a Dose 


By W. A. Freehoff 


profit besides. But ‘“there’s many a slip.” 
The five-year contract in both of the associa- 
tions above referred to ran out last spring. The Guernseys were 
sold June 5 and 6, the Holsteins June 9 and 10. As far as dairy- 
ing is concerned, the plan was all that you could ask, but it didn’t 
make anybody wonderfully rich. Actually yes, financially no— 
that is the answer. What the $10 shares amounted to, really, 
were $10 doses of enthusiasm, and every man who got a cow had 
to take ten doses. You get the idea—a man will boost harder if 
he has money in anything than if he hasn’t. 


OURTEEN men joined the Guernsey Association in 1919, and 
bought 48 registered cows and three bulls. They cost $401 a 
head delivered at Ashland, and of $14,000 subscribed, business 
men put up $9,200. There were 24 who signed up for Holsteins, 
and 41 cows and one bull were secured. It took $23,000 to get the 





wntemplate. 

The Chequamegon Holstein Breeders Asso- 
dation was a corporation. Every man who got 
me of the association’s cows had to buy ten 
shares of stock at a par value of $10 each for 
wery cow. The association agreed to: 

1. Furnish the farmer with a purebred cow 
at an approximate value of $300, for a period 
df five years. 

2. Pay all the fees connected with the Ad- 
vanced Registry testing of these cows, and 
their offspring. 

3, Pay half of the breeding fees. 

4, Pay half of all veterinary fees. 

5. Provide high-bred purebred bulls, and 
jay for their keep. 

6. Provide a keeper or keepers for these bulls, 
ind at the proper time take these bulls to the 
farms, 

7.Do the advertising and attend to the 
torespondence in connection with these bulls. 

8. Provide a place of safety for the registry 





baad 











trtificates and records of these animals. 


Each member took home his cow when the associations were 


URING the five-year term of this contract, 

the member gets all the milk and butter. 
At the end of five years the cows and their offspring are sold at 
public auction, as may be provided in the contract, and each 
member gets a half interest in offspring from his cows. The 
proceeds from any bull calves which are sold will be divided at 
tne, without waiting for the expiration of the contract term. 
lach member also agrees to: 

|. Keep these cows or their offspring for five years, or until the 
uuction is held. Keep bull calves until they can be sold at most 
Moit. Ifa bull gets to one year of age without being sold, he 
tay be sold at the following county fair, at auction, or as may 
be mutually agreed. 

2. Care for and feed these cows and their offspring. 

3, Test for tuberculosis, animals already in the herd, and 
tmove reactors and thoroughly disinfect premises, 60 days before 
Mtting the association’s cows. 

4. Breed cows and offspring only to bulls provided by the 
‘Solation. The breeding fee is $10. 

5. Board the official testers, and do the work connected with 

testing. Become a member of the cow-testing association, 
femain a member until the expiration of this contract. 

6, Pay the taxes on these cows and their offspring. 

18 a mere skeleton of the agreement, but enough is shown 
explain the principle of the agreement. Every man who in- 
"sted $100 in the corporation was loaned one purebred cow worth 
it , and was given five years’ time in which to pay for her. 

least, this is the way it should work out in practise. In five 

‘ ing no unusual run of bad luck, the income from milk 
tid inerease should pay for the original investment and leave a 





formed five years ago. Good cows, too 


Holsteins, and Ashland banks put up $9,000 of this. When the 
Guernseys were all sold last June, 141 animals had gone through 
the ring for $21,495. Top price was $565 for a ten-year-old cow. 
All the animals were in pretty good sale shape. 

The Holstein Association sold 160 head, and the receipts were 
$16,881. Top price was $510 for an eight-year-old cow. The 
Holsteins were not in such good shape as the Guernseys. 

The cattle were bought five or six years ago when prices were 
high and they were sold on a low market. The Guernsey Associa- 
tion will be able to pay all back debts and pay the farm members 
100 cents on the dollar. The Holstein Association will be able to 
pay debts and make a small payment to the farmers. In both 
cases, the business men will get back none of their investment. 

The scheme has paid in this way: Better cattle have been 
brought into the community and the members are now established 
dairymen. Fully 85 per cent of the cattle stay in the community. 
As to the bankers and business men, most of them are satisfied, 
even though they get nothing back. The dairy cows have made 
the community more prosperous, and will continue to do so, and 
the business men will prosper along with everybody else. 


SS 


Ohio gives up first place in the Better Sires-Better Stock cam- 
paign, and Kentucky is now in the lead. Virginia is third. 
There are 3,118 livestock owners in Kentucky who have signed 
statements that they are using purebred sires exclusively for all 
classes of livestock. Have you enrolled in the campaign? Write 
the Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., to enroll. 
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The Book That Shows The Way 


Toa 


“5 JOBRAI 


PERT 


BE SUCCESSFUL! | 
t. 






Make Big Money 


Send for this Big, New 
FREE Auto Book right 
now! Same remarkable 
book has shown hun- 
dreds the way to amazing money raises. 

I'll show you amazing proof of it! Find 

out about Tremendous Opportunities 
for you in World's Bicgest Business 

See how I train you right in your own 
home—how | put you in line for Big Jobs 

as an Auto Exypert—a class earning up to 
210,000 a year! Common Schooling all af & 
you need, Mine is the only *‘Job- 
Way” Training on earth! In- 
cludes eversthing you need. 
Get all the facts. Won- 
derful offer right now 
of 4 Outfits. 
Write quick! 





B.W. COOKE 
Directing Enginees 
CHICAGO MOTOR 
TRAINING CORPORATION 

Succeeding Chicago Auto Shops 
1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, UL 
Dept. 622 
Send me at once your FREE book, AUTO 
FACTS also show me how you give me 4 big 
outfits, without any obligation. 
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Buy better Fence for less money. 
Direct to User. We Pay the 
Freight. Free Catalog of Farm, 
Poultry,Lawn Fence,Barb Wire,Gates: 


HOLESALE 
































F On standard water or steam 

pipe, fittings, plumbing fixtures, 

/ and supplies,water systems, gas- 

{ oline engines, saw outfits, fur- 

# naces, household eiectric appliances. 

/ Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River 

/ and north of the Carolinas. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write today for new Catalog 

prices. 









Railway Mail Clerks 
Many Other Gov’t Jobs 
MEN, WOMEN, 18 up. 


° 

oo” 
@* COUPON 
Goportanly Sor farmers. y®* Franklin Institute 


Common education suf- . H-244 
ficient. Mailcoupon 9 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
immediately. é Send me (1) free specimen examina- 
tion questions; (2) a free copy of our 
atl P o* book, “How to ft U. 8. Government 
RK e* Jobs’’; (3) Free sample coaching. Check the 
job you want. 
o* seeen ee weme COUPON eee mee eeers: 
eo Railway Mail Clerk — City Mail Carrier 


0 ($1900 to $2700) ||  (S1700 te $2100) 
it terk Rural Mail Carrier 
0 ined 700 to $2100) 0 ($2100 te $3300) 
— mcome Tax 
0 ($2040 to $3000) [) ($1140 to $1860) 
Dc cnn ibibcducxeeabehpscsbbakent bees eeebbeledisecehe oe 
Nn ec cnrtghtediesaiaeteainindinianeskhwedetieeens’ 


Use coupon before you lose it. Write plainty. 
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Focus Frame for Swine 


ID you ever try to take 

a picture of eight or 

ten porkers, with all of them facing 
the camera? I agree with you, it is a hard 
job. One or two big fellows will step out 
in front and turn sidewise, thus hiding the 
others; or a couple of puny fellows will get 
out in front and make the whole bunch 
look like a bunch of runts. 

Breeders have enough trouble taking 
pictures for sales purposes, goodness 
knows, but the man who is making 
nutritional, pathological or genetic studies 
of swine has it a lot worse. His photos 
have to show the fine points of all the 
animals. That is the reason for the ‘‘focus 
frame,” here shown. 

The man who trotted out this new 
device is G. Bohstedt, Chief of Animal 
Industry at Ohio Experiment Station. He 
says he got the idea from seeing an auto- 
matic setter for tenpins in a bowling-alley. 
The pin setter helps to set the pins quickly, 
and is then hoisted off the floor, so the 
bowler can knock the pins down again. 
Bohstedt figured that he could make a 
large frame, with separate stalls for the 
vigs, and—well, the illustration shows how 

is idea worked out. The frame keeps the 
pigs ‘‘watching the birdie’ while the 
photographer gets the camera all ready to 
shoot. Then the frame is hoisted and the 
vamera is snapped before the pigs realize 
they are free. 

“Tt works,’’ says Bohstedt. ‘Only in 


By a Mercer rare instances have we had 


to put a bunch of pigs in the 
frame for a second shot. Very active pigs, 
such as those of the Tamworth or other 
bacon breeds, are not so easy to shoot as 
are those of the more phlegmatic lard 
breeds. Placing feed in the frames was 
not necessary.” 

How do they get the pigs in the stalls? 
Simple enough—there are gates at the 
back. The only difficult thing is to get 
the pigs to go through the gates. Try to 
drive them past the “focus frame” and 
they will probably be contrary enough to 
go in at the gates. If you ever drove 
pigs, you know that’s pig nature. Hu- 
mans, too, like to be led better than they 
like to be driven. 


~~ 


Renting out a cow: I let out the cow 
with the understanding that the renter is 
to get all the milk except for nearly six 
weeks while vealing the calf. The calf is 
sold in my name, the renter to pay $1 for 
breeding the cow again. I have a cow out 
now which cost me $72.50. She has paid 
for herself and $28.20 extra, and she is 
still a good cow. I had one cow that 
paid for herself and $33.46 extra; then I 
sold the cow for $60. Of course, there is 
some risk to run, but if you get a good 
man to care for the cow she will pay you 
from 20 to 40 per cent on your money. 
E. Jones, 























In the upper photo the frame has just been hoisted. Good idea, don’t you think? 
pper p J — ae 
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| Keeping the Tester 
Busy 
By Melvin C. Smith 











N September, October and November 

the cow tester will not be very busy, 
for a great many cows are dry. For in- 
stance, out of my herd of 14 cows, but one 
will be milking in October. 

The tester wants to help those who 
employ him, and he is willing to give 
advice on subjects pertaining to other 
things about the farm. This he is well 
qualified to do, for practically all cow 
testers are graduates of at least the short 
course at the state university. 

When the tester suggests that he is 
willing to put in his spare time helping 
about the farm, he is usually told that 
there is nothing that he can do. As a 
result time may hang heavy on his hands 
and the farmer lose his valuable services. 

Only One Cow To Test 

In reality, there are many things the 
tester can do at such a time. Our tester 
found a member last May who had but 
one cow to test, and he at once asked for 
some extra work. The farmer at once 
brought down his seed-corn and asked the 
tester to apply his university knowledge 
in preparing it for testing. The cow 
tester told me that it was really a recrea- 
tion to do this work. ‘ 

Let me suggest a few other tasks: 

If you are going to build a new barn, 
let the tester make suggestions. He prob- 
ably has made a study of just such prob- 
lems as this. Let him show you the best 
methods of ventilation. 

Have the tester figure out the cost of 
calves and yearlings you are raising. 

Let him figure out some balanced rations 
for your stock. He will give you the 
prices of each and will leave some figures 
that will be worth studying. 

If the tester is the right kind he will 
not be insulted if you ask him to help you 
in work requiring his knowledge; he will 
probably consider it a pleasure. 

eee 


Because he led a “gentle” bull with a 
piece of rope, one of Our Folks in Mont- 
gomery county, Pa., is lying on his back 
in the hospital. He will recover, and 
promises to use a staff hereafter. 


a 


lowar oats yielded 113.5 bushels an acre 
on Tobias Swanson’s farm, Olin, Iowa, 
last summer. They were grown on ground 
that had been in corn for six years straight. 
The field contained 34 acres and yielded 
3,860.8 bushels. This variety of oats, de- 
veloped by Iowa Experiment Station, 
Ames, Iowa, has a record for big yields. 




















“Sure! We save 
you money” 





“*Yes sir, the insula- 
tion will last for the 
ENTIRE life of the 
plates, or we'll re- 
place it at our ex- 
pense.’ 





“See! That ‘pointer 
doesn’t move. That 
PROVES there is no 
shelf wear.’’ 


**Filling them AFTER 
they are sold gives you 
more battery life in the 
car. 





“You won’ t have to waita 
minute. This battery will 
start your car NOW.”’ 


The Willard 
Battery men 





HE pictures on this page 
tell areal life-giving, money- 


saving story. Look them over 
and you will see why you are 
safe when you buy a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery. 


If you knew what shelf wear 


in batteries is costing you fellows 
who drive cars, you would insist 
on tests like these every time 
you purchased. 


Note how we prove to you 


that the battery is free from 
shelf wear. 


Note how we fill it arter it has 


been sold. Note how the life of 
this very different battery starts 
just before it is installed in your 
car. 


Note also our promise that 


you will never have a penny of 
reinsulation expense. 


All Willard Threaded Rubber 


Batteries are sold this way. 


We service all 
makes and 


sell Willards 
























































For better radio 
reception use 
storage batteries 
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Farm 
radio needs 
dependable 

batteries 


Evereapy “B” Batteries are noted for their 
long-lasting qualities and dependable power. 
They are sold everywhere, so that no matter 
where you live Evereadys are obtainable in just 
the size your receiver requires. 

Eveready provides a radio battery for every 
radio use. The famous Eveready Columbia 
Dry Cell “A” Battery, Eveready “B” Batteries 
in many sizes, and the economical Eveready 
“C” Battery. Buy Evereadys for their long 
life and power—they last longer. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P. M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 

For real radio enjoyment, tell your customers to tune 
in the “Eveready Group,” broadcast through stations— 
WEAF New York WWJ Detroit 

- WGR_ Buffalo 
WJAR Providence WCAE Pittsburgh wcco { a 


WEE! Boston 
WEI Philadelphia WSA! Cincinnath WoC Davenport 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


~they last longer J 
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dadiai.) Brae | § Saved $20.00,” says 


immi Fle aieg ouince Baker, Spring- 
Cilarning quick to cleon. Darcse's Stank. | aay ger ville, Ind. You, too, can 
: J ab 








ard for twenty-two years. save by buying direct at 
30 DAYS TRIAL—No money down—Try it at Lowest Factory Prices 
our risk. Get bargain prices. Save $25 to $50. WE PAY THE_ FREIGHT. 
Fully guaranteed. rite for folder today. ; Write today for Free Catalog 
. mane SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 950 of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
115 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 
KITSELMAN 





Brings Any Size 
ONE YEAR : 
TO PAY 







|_ 
SEPARATOR —# 
PChtssl New, Low, Easy-Pay-(-»\ 
———— Pian. Full year to pay. ——_ 
30 Days ine or b perme sn 
easy turning and cleaning. i 
Trial: On our money-back offer. 
Write for free catalog and low prices 
Many shipping points insure prompt delivery 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box3-A Bainbridge, N. Y 









We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONT 
No interest —No extras. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime Gefects in 
and workmanship. 

our farm at our risk 


\d 4 ony 
30 Days’ Trial %Xriy ‘200,000 in use. 
Easiest to clean and turn. 
Write for Free Catalog Folder today (22) 
BAUGH-DOVER MFG. CO. 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicago, It. 








Cornell Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


supply lasts. A worth-while bulletin. 


of the folks in this county have only small 
or in the woods, and the womenfolk and 


ought to help these small farmers out won- 


enroll. Costs you nothing to enroll. 


BROS., Dept. 241 MUNCIE, IND. 
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Goat Clubs, Sheep, 
Work Horses, ete. 














ROUND the world from its market, New 
Zealand has doubled its production of 
dairy products during the past ten years 
and is rivaling Denmark for the London 
butter trade. The farm cost of production 
is said to be two-thirds that of Wisconsin 
Superior climate is one big advantage, but 
another is the farm organization. Milking. 
machines are generally used, and a man and 
a boy handle 40 to 50 cows. The work is 
done in sheds, as barns are not necessary jn 
that country. i 


Sheep pay. That is the word we get from 
J. P. Enslow and H. O. Moffet, Macoupin 
county, Ill. They have handled sheep all 
their lives and sheep have nearly always 
made money for them. ‘Get in and stay 
in,” is their advice to farmers. “Nearly 
every farm should have a small flock.” The 
Editor will tell you where to buy bred ewes, 
That is a good way to start—a few bred 
ewes in fall 

Ground pumice-stone mixed to a thick 
paste in sweet-oil is an old-reliable polisher 
for the horns and hoofs of show cattle. 


“‘A calf with every record” is the slogan 
of Ayrshire breeders now. At the last annual 
meeting the 305-day test was made the sole 
semi-official test, and a calf must be dropped 
within 400 days after the test startss A 
herd test was adopted, too, under which 
entire herds of grade and purebred Ayrshires 
may be tested. 


“T have read in some farm papers that 
sweet clover does not bloat cattle,’ writes 
Emil E. Korth, of Wisconsin. ‘‘What do 
you say about it?’’” Emil enclosed a clipping 
telling of the loss of three Herefords from 
bloat. Yes, sweet clover will cause bloat if 
the stock gets at it when the clover is wet 
with dew. So will alfalfa or red clover. 


One and one-half pounds of cottonseed-meal 
per head were fed to work animals in North 
Carolina tests last year without bad effects. 
This lowered the cost of the ration. 


“Feeding Work Horses,” Bulletin 437, 


Free from address just given as long as the 


A milk-goat club has been formed by 
seven boys in Kitsap county, Wash. Many 


farms and the owners work at the navy-yard, 
children look after the farming. ‘Nanny 


derfully,’’ says A. A. Boyer, club leader. 


Ohio gives up first place in the Better 
Sires-Better Stock campaign, and Kentucky 
is now in the lead. Virginia is third. There 
are 3,118 livestock owners in Kentucky who 
have signed statements that they are using 
purebred sires exclusively for all classes of 
livestock. Have you enrolled in the cam- 
paign? Write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., if you want to 








Building new feed bunks 
A good) ois fall? Put them on 
living skids so you can draw 
and them about the feed lot 
10% | with tractor or team. 
For winter pigs breed 
sows in September. Be sure you have 
good warm buildings finished before 
farrowing time. 

To harden horses’ shoulders for fall 
plowing and seeding, bathe with cold 
salt water several times a day. Keep 
the collars clean and see that the 
hames fit the collar. 

Building a sheep barn? Have 15 
square feet of floor space for each 
animal and four square feet of glass 
for every 100 square feet of floor 
space. Make the doors uppef 
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Price Makes Money 


with Sheep 
By A. H. Tedmon 











———— 


lives about five miles north of Deer Trail, 
Jo., fell heir to 15 head of sheep. This 
little bunch of ewes numbered 65 head in 


Si or seven years ago R. B. Price, who 
0! 


| 1924. The ewes had been bred to good pure- 


| bred Hampshire rams. 
| about the rams. 


And let me explain 
Mr. Price did not buy them. 
He lives near a large sheep outfit and so far 


| he has been able to obtain the use of the 








best of rams, simply for their keep during 
the winter. 

These ewes were wintered on wild hay, 
cane and cotton-cake. The latter was fed 
at the rate of one-fourth pound a head when 
the weather warranted it. R. B. likes the 
cane much better than the wild hay and 


| intends to feed it entirely hereafter. 


This little flock of ewes lambed out 133.8 


| per cent live lambs in 1924, and 87 lambs 








ae 


Some of Price’s Hampshires 


from 65 ewes isn’t so bad. R. B. sold 15 
buck lambs for $300. In October 29 wether 
lambs brought $234.80, and at Christmas 
time he sold three more wether lambs for 
$43.50. He kept 40 head of ewe lambs, 
which he valued at $448. Then he sold 
552.5 pounds of wool at 30 cents a pound. 
This brought $165.75. The grand total of 
all amounted to $1,192.05, from the 65 
e ewes. 

It is paying Price to run this little bunch of 
sheep. He now has in the flock 47 head of 
purebred Hampshire ewes, and he says: 
‘I intend to sell off the worst of the old 
Biddies and just keep around 100 real 
toppy ones. I would a lot rather have 100 
real toppy ewes than 150 of the common 
kind.” 


He has shed room for 150 head and is so 
equipped that he can and does lamb early. 
“Lamb them out in February, so the buck 
lambs will be near to a year old when they 
are sold for use in the fall,’’ is his motto. The 
Price sheep have the run of about 200 acres 
of native-grass pasture. This is well fenced, 
and as they are in no way herded they are 
free to go where they will and consequently 
do very well. ‘‘I find it takes from two to 
three acres of pasture per head,’’ says R. B. 

lintended to try some Sudan pasture last 
year, but it didn’t get start enough to amount 
to much.” 

A good time to start with sheep is in 
September. Get a few bred ewes and turn 
them into the stubble fields. They will get 
most of their feed there until snow falls. It 
oesn't take expensive buildings for sheep. 


New Dope on Fly Dopes 


Cows don't mind flies so much as you might 
think, if we are to believe E. J. Perry, state 


Specialist, New Jersey Agricultural 
Mege. E. J. used fly dopes on part of the 


y herd for several summers and the 
Sprayed cows gave no more milk than the 
ohes not sprayed. 

e only advantage in using the dopes is 
hat cows are not so restless at milking time,”’ 
Says EF. J. ‘Furthermore, unless properly 
Used, these mixtures do more harm than 

od. By their regular use the skin of the 
atimal is covered with a sticky, gummy 
Substance that is more objectionable than 

es. When a repellent is used the cows 
Ould be washed often enough to prevent 
seh an accumulation.” 
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But it is Equal to — 


Yointerest on 


A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
Much tohissurprise the new De Laval gave him a cupful of cream 
moreateachseparation. He figured he had been losing 15¢ worth 
of butter-fat a day, amounting to $54.75in a year—and equal to 
6% interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. 
Noristhisan unusual case, as the same thing, and often greater 


loss, is occurring on thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval 


World’s Best Separator 


The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
made—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts longer. 
Among other new features and refinements it has a 
self-centering bowl which eliminatés vibration, causing 
it to run smoother and easier. It gives you a rich, 
smooth, high-testing cream, and skims cleaner under 


all conditions of use. 


The De Laval Milker. If you milk ten or more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. More than 


25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. 


TradeAllowance Old centrifugal cream 


separators of any age or 
make accepted as partial pay- 
ment on new De Lavals. Sold 
on easy terms ranging from 


7 > ay 
$6.60 to $14.30 Sue Py 
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PEACH&APPLE 
TREES viitiwoeiities 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 26, CLEVELAND, TENN. 











Dit ‘Terracer - Grader 
All atest adjustable, reversihie. Cuts V- 
shaped . Open, tiling or irri- 

t OGieans old ditches; builds field 

{ . Does work of 300 
horses 1 
Satisfaction or no sale. 
book and special low price. 














Just Out—Amazing Invention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—-® see the flash of each explosion in 
“SB thecylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
One of the greatest improvements in 
L >> spark plugs since gas engines were in- 

‘ vented. Wonderful gas savers. Agents 
coining money. 


BIG MONEY 


Easy to make with new sure-fire plans. 
Sells on sight to every auto owner. Phillips,Ont., 


Rush 10 dozen.’’ Write for Special Demon- 
strator Offer and special deal to introduce these 
wonder spark plugs in your territory. Write 


po 
CENTRAL PETROLEUM COMPANY 
1569 Century Building Cleveland, Ohio 


thebalanceiniSeasy ,* 
monthly payments 
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Pulling stumps for yourself 
andothers with “Hercules” 
—the fast, easy operating 
steel stump puller. Horse 
or hand power. Easy terms 

—$10 Down. 


MAKE MONEY ch 


eapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 










rea HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1111 29th St. Centerville, lowa 












Write for my new cut 
rice catal before you 
uy Fence, Gates, Steel Posts 

Barb Wire, Paints or Roofing, 

7 SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 

My Factory-To-Farm Freight Paid Plan 

v all ) saves an tae 1-3. Send for catalog 

. today and see for yourself the money 


a ¢ "you can save. 
en THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
a Dept. 3201 Cleveland, Ohio 












What Do You Know 
About Horses? 


If you were hitching a ‘‘tricky’’ horse double and he blazed away 

at the man in the rear, what would you do to insure good behavior 

always? Would you whip him--or jerk the rein--or yell at him? 
Special Course FREE 

This amazing FREE Introductory Course in Horse Training tells all 

about breaking horses and teams of bad habits forever. Fully illus- 

trated and brimful of interesting pointers on horse 


train 
5 ‘ t aff 
writes ‘‘Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yesterday. Sent absolutely free to any farmer or breeder, You can’t afford to 


be without this valuable information--it may, save you h of 
dollars—perhaps even your life! Mail t-card NOW. Also 
mention ¥f you are interested in Special Course in Feeding Ani- 
mals for Profit. Beery School of Horsemanship 


Dept. 229 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Duck Sandwiches and Duck Dinners 


NE evening Stephen B. Twining, of 
Yardley, Pa., called. He was on his 
way home from Wrentham, Mass., where he had been 
visiting the Weber duck farm. 
“T stopped to tell you about the Webers,”’ he said. 
heard of their latest move?” 
“No, have they gone out of business?” 
“Far from it; they are now running a road-house in connection 
with the farm.” 
Then he went on to tell how he called at the farm but found 
nobody home save the hired help. 
“You'll find the boss down at the road-house,”’ he was told. 
At the road-house? That was a new one on him. This road- 


“Have you 


By Michael K. Boyer 





scrap, and therefore his goods were different, 

“But why should your ducks be free 
from the fishy flavor, when that flavor is common with all ducks?” 
the dealer would ask Mr. Rankin. 

‘“That’s where you are wrong,”’ he would reply. “The reason jg 
very plain. People suppose that ducks can not be successfully 
grown without access to either pond, stream or coast line. Aga 
natural consequence, a large share of the birds sold in the markets 
are grown on or near the coasts, fed largely on fish, partially 
fattened, and are anything but a tempting morsel. On such 
farms large seines and nets are used regularly to secure the fish 
on which the young birds are fed and fattened. The flesh of such 
birds is coarse and fishy. Those ducks raised in the interior are 
far different birds from the fish-fed ones of the coast.” 





























house is located on the highway leading into Boston, and on which This is 
thousands of automobiles are constantly traveling. This argument usually tempted the dealer to place a small start on 
a order, and then the dealer had to use the same argument with the Duke 
customer to get rid of the carcasses. But after a trial the customers free fro 
On reaching the road-house Mr. Twining said he was perfectly would return, and thus, gradually, green ducks were introduced — 
astounded at the business they were doing in serving duck to the folks in New England. In ten years time Rankin built ing qua! 
dinners, handing out duck sand- up a trade that averaged 10,000 ose Le 
wiches (the duck meat being ground ducklings annually. He was the first pee 
and placed between slices of bread), to raise ducks exclusively on land. — 
and slices of duck. Dressed ducks . P nests_w1 
were also sold, all ready for cook- The First Duck Farm in: aed 
ing, and put up in fancy cartons, America two plent 
“to take home.” The first permanent market-duck _—,, 
Automobiles were lined up thick, farm in this country was started on oes 
waiting to be served. He said Mr. Long Island. It was as early as in mong? 
Weber told him business was won- 1858 that W. W. Hallock began ; 
derful and rapidly growing, so operations on a small scale. That C 
much so, he said, that the farm had was about 20 years before Mr. 
to be kept “working overtime” to Rankin started. As incubators at ky 
keep him supplied. that date were practically only a are com} 
I visited the Weber farm in 1910, dream, Mr. Hallock had to rely Coe 
and knowing the Webers personally upon hens to do the hatching and oy ding 
I was much interested in what brooding. Nevertheless, with such eo, 
they were doing. I recall, upon the crude methods he built up a plant, tts P 
cS "a ‘ ; be. 4 breed to 
occasion of that visit, that Mr. ‘ ; installing artificial methods only Regulate 
Weber was very enthusiastic over ~ > after they proved reliable, until ee 
the possibilities of a good retail The Pekin is the king-pin of market ducks in America today this is probably the largest coe P: 
trade with lake, ocean and river duck ranch in this country. | in tablet, 
steamers, dining-cars on all railroads, hotels and restaurants every- About 33 years ago the elder Mr. Hallock died, and the son, ines nee 
where, clubs, etc. But he never hinted at a road-house. Of A. J. Hallock, who was drilled into the work, took sole charge. eek 
course, in those days there were not many automobiles. A year after the father died I visited the duck farm, and to my pA 


Along the White Horse Pike—that famous New Jersey boule- 
vard that extends from Caniden to Atlantie City, a stretch of 
60 miles of concrete road—are numerous road-houses that special- 
ize in chicken, squab and spaghetti dinners and ‘‘hot dog’ sand- 


surprise, found 1,000 breeding ducks, selected from between 
20,000 and 25,000 ducklings hatched. 

In 1921 John H. Robinson visited the plant, and reported that 
the output had reached “slightly beyond 140,000 ducks.” 














wiches, but I have yet to hear of the first to serve ducks. What an 56am NOVEM 
opening for a duck ranch along this the greatest-traveled auto- Twining’s Duck Farm $ia|T\w 
mobile thoroughfare in America! Stephen B. Twining, to whom I have already referred, also op- HHA . 
: erated a duck farm which, like A. J. Hallock, he inherited from 15116117118) 

Long Island Duck Dinners his father. Believing he could make more by selling direct to “bd 


The duck raisers of Long Island are following the same course— 
not exactly in the same manner as the Webers—selling their 
product to road-houses along the boulevards, who make duck 
dinners a great attraction. Robinson, the author of ‘Ducks and 
Geese for Profit,’”’ says that some of these hotels serve from 300 
to 500 persons with a duck dinner on a Sunday or a holiday, and 
have a fair trade at other times. Each person has one-fourth of 
a duck served with apple sauce, baked potatoes and a liberal 
allowance of vegetables of the season. Patrons of the dinners are 
principally automobile parties. 


James Rankin Begged for Trade 


When the late James Rankin, of Massachusetts, started raising 
ducks about 1877, he had to visit the city markets and fairly beg 
dealers to try only a few. There was a strong prejudice against 
duck meat, due ‘‘to the fishy taste.” 

But Rankin was persistent. He explained that his ducks were 
raised on land and fed solely on sound ground grain and pure meat 


families than by shipping to commission houses, Twining carefi 
planned a campaign. The city of Trenton, N. J., is only 4 few 
miles from Yardley, an easy driving distance, and it was there 
that he made the trial. 

He first had a leg-band made on which he had imprinted the 
name and address of the farm. One of the bands was p on 
the leg of each dressed bird, so securely that it could not be taken 
off. Then he had an advertisement inserted in the leading daily 
newspaper of the city, telling how his ducks were fed and cal 
for, and stating that a postal card or a phone call would bring 
the wagon to the door at any time specified. . 

It worked. Orders came daily and the demand increased 
rapidly, until finally it was necessary to enlarge the farm to m 
the demand. Mr. Twining said he found people are always W: 


to pay a little more for something that can be relied on. 
tablished 


All this goes to show what a good business can be establis 
from a small beginning when the man and facilities are 
There are many ways of creating a market. bo 
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Blue Ribbon Winners are re- 


peatedly Pratt produced stock. €& 
sk ten or a dozen exhibitors at}3 


A 

the next show you attend; in- 

quire of the big and successful 

breeders; it is significant that 

so many poultry raisers use some 
or all of the Pratt products 

‘ mentioned in this page. 
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THIS PAGE 
Keep this condensed 
calendar of poultry 
hints where you can 
refer to it - 
out the season. 
Watch for the next 

one in January 














Pratts Pou 


This is Pratts’ 53rd Year. The Pratt Poultry Experiment Farm Makes a Study of Poultry Prob- 
lems. Keep These Practical Pointers and Follow Them. Pratt Products Are Born of Experience 
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This is the month you must make a 
start on building improvements, alter- 
ations, and any repairs that are going 
to take muchtime. Are your buildings 
free from draughts? Have you good, 
comfortable space for laying pullets? 
Bring early hatched pullets intolay- 
ing quarters this month. Help molt- 
ing all you can; you can lessen molting 
time by regulating. Mix 1 to 1% Ibs. of 
Pratts Poultry Regulator in with each 
100 Ibs. September weather 
its a thorough job of disinfecting. 
t's not too early to 
nests with Pratts Rec 
the effect will last all winter. Use Pratts 
Disinfectant first: it's very powerful, but 


Fowls, of the type, weight and color 
fixed by the American Standard of Per- 
fection are not a ‘‘hobby"’, but the only 
kind it pays to handle. There is no 
in mongrel flocks, today. Go in for 
grade, high yield birds. 





| OCTOBER __ | 


Cold weather is close, at hand. See 

t all necessary repairs to buildings 
are completed, and do a thorough job 
of cleaning. Disinfect to kill all pos- 
sible disease germs. Pratts Disinfectant is 
most powerful, and therefore the cheap- 
ést you can use. Get the layers into win- 
ter quarters. Start the pullets laying: 
ty of green food, animal food, and 
tts Poultry Regulator will start any 
breed to laying in good form. l 
Regulator also to shorten the molt, and 
bring hens back on the laying job. Rush 
table stock to market early this month. 
Avoid “Fall colds’ —or cure them—by 
using Pratts Roup Remedy; this comes 
in tablets or powder. 
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| Feeding aa 


H « Do not feed chicks un- 
Baby Chicks: til48 hoursaiter thelast 
chick is hatched. Put good, fresh drink- 
ing water before them and some clean, 
sharp sand. An hour later place Pratts 
Buttermilk Baby Chick Food on a clean 
board—enough to let the chicks eat fcr 
ten to fifteen minutes. If incubator 
chicks you may have to coax first eating 
by tapping food with finger; but one 
taste of this food and they will eat 
greedily thereafter. Chicks cannot over- 
eat of thts scientific formula of food. Re- 
move any that is left over; clean feed- 
ing trough or vessels. Feed in 2 or 3 hour 
intervals fot first three days. Provide 
scratch feed for last meal of each day. 
A little green food commencing with 
the fifth day. Keep them on baby chick 
food at least three weeks. 

. H « When chicks are five 
Growing Birds: fo .52 Wecks oid ava 
well feathered, change over to Pratts 
Buttermilk Growing Mash. Make the 
change gradual. Start mixing a bit of 
growing mash with the baby chick food. 
At the same time, scratch food should 
be changed to an intermediate size. This 
change need not be graduated. Feeding 
growing stock is simple if you have the 
right correctly-proportioned and well- 
balanced food. Just leave it where they 
can get allthey want. Give green food, 
grit, and charcoal in addition. 


« When pullets are 41% to 6 
Layers: Monts Cit rare bette 
fill out and combs become red—cull the 
flock and provide permanent laying 
quarters. Begin now with Pratts Butter- 
milk Laying Mash. Have it before them 
constantly in hoppers. Provide plenty 
of fresh water. Continue with the inter- 
mediate size scratch feed if you wish. 
Feed green food, grit, oyster shell and 
charcoal daily. 


singe Never use an unnatural 
Regulating: stimulant to force laying. 
Pratts Poultry Regulator gives natural 
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The class of poultry means a breed of 
birds originating in the same part of the 


BUFF 
ORPINGTONS 


cos 
You need not raise a certain breed of 
birds because your neighbor does. But 
generally speaking, the kind that does 
the best for others in your part of the 
country will do best for yon. 





tonicity, and provides abundant egg- 
making material for the easy conversion 
to yolks, whites, and shells. 
with the regular feed and you will get 
full production. Just 1 to 1's pounds to 

pounds of mash will work wonders. 





world; the breed is determined by size, 


is tole 





hold good for all. 
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| General Care | 


img Your henhouse should have 
Housing * a good floor. Hinged roosts, 
easily cieaned droppings boards, and 
easily cleaned nests are the important 
things. The best germ destroyer known 
is sunlight. South windows are best. One 
sq. ft. of window to 10 ft. floorspace in 
small houses; to 20 ft. in large houses. 


i » The cause of diarrhea can 
Diarrhea: be colds, coarse food, ab- 
sence of grit, dirty water. It is a costly 
disease if not checked at once. The rem- 
edy is Pratts White Diarrhea Remedy 
for young chicks, Pratts Special Remedy 
for older birds. Feed boiled rice and give 
plenty of fresh water, grit and charcoal. 


Rou » You'll detect roup by ill-smell- 
p: ing discharge at mouth, swelled 
head, hard breathing. The cause of this 
germ disease is drafts or dampness, or 
just neglect of birds or quarters. Very 
contagious. The remedy is Pratts Roup 
Tablets. Just dissolve in the drinking 
water. Use Pratts Condition Tablets as 
the birds recover. 


e This is apt to reach 
Leg Weakness: serious proportions 
in the casé of brooder house chicks. The 
cause is dryness, due to a very warm 
floor. Supply daily a piece of fresh sod. 


Scratching in the damp earth restores 
moisture. 


Lice: With hen-hatched chicks espe- 
* cially, you must guard against 
lice. Don't use half-hearted methods 
with lice and mites; you can extermin- 
ate every last one. Pratts Lice Killer 
comes in powder or ointment form. Pow- 
der hen and chicks thoroughly; annoint 
beads of birds and under wings. And 
keep Pratts Disinfectant busy on incu- 
bators and brooders. 


san* ADy old and experienced 
Prevention: poultrymen will tell you 
the Pratt remedies are all tested formu- 
las, and of amazing effectiveness. But 
how much better to prevent nine-tenths 
of the ailments common to poultry! And 
youcan. Pratts Disinfectant, in strong 
solution, used regularly week in and out, 
will ward off most. if not all, of your 
troubles in the poultry yard! 
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Egg prices are high enough in Novem- 
ber to make the free use of Pratts 
Poultry Regulator very profitable. 
Supply deep litter, green food and look 
to ventilation. The birds should get 
exercise, and plenty of clean water 
must be on hand. Thisis the month 
you may see chicken pox: this should 
be stamped out instantly, and you 
ought to have Pratts Sore Head Chick- 
en Pox Remedy on hand. Don’t wait 
until you need it! Have you a full 
package on the shelf now? Regular 
di:infection should be the rule all 
through this month. Be watchful for 
first signs of lice. Also roup. Disin- 
fectant is the best insurance against 
both. Pratts remedies will cure every 
curable affliction of poultry in very 
quick time—but prevention is best. 


| NOVEMBER 








| DECEMBER _ | 





High prices this month for both eggs 
and holiday poultry. Use plenty of 
Pratts Poultry Regulator and your 
egg baskets will show a big difference. 
To get market stock in the pink of 
condition, see that every bird gets its 
regulator daily. Mate up breeding 
pens for chicks for early market or for 
Fall shows. Inspect your incubator! 
Order needed parts; test the ther- 
mometer. Be sure birds have a clean, 
unfailing water supply. Stock your 
cabinet with the remedies that pro- 
vide against emergenciés, December 
is an easy month for the poultryman 
who guards against Winter diseases, 
and often a hard month for those 
who “‘take a chance’”’ on the genetal 
condition being favorable. 





FREE 





Pratts Poultry Chart in Full Colors, many times the size of this page, is sent complimentary and 
ested in making a success of poultry. This chart contains sensible and seasonable suggestions 
Practical Pointers, a big, illustrated book on poultry, also free. Write to the PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia. 


»stpaid to all poner raisers inter- 
or every mont 


in the year. Pratts 





















































BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
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“Hen heat” is high; the temperature 
of a healthy bird is 106 to 108 degrees. 
Therefore, poultry is very sensitive to 
draughts. A tight poultry house is im- 
Pperative. Have the roosts on 
opposite side of openings. ‘‘Dry. 
tight, light”? is the watchword 
for poultry buildings. 
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ORIGINAL BUTTERMILK FEEDS 
Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Food 
Pratts Buttermilk Growing Mash 
Pratts Buttermilk Laying Mash 





























The rule for space in ultry quar- 

ters: for each bird—8 te 12 sq. ft. of DECEMBER 
floorspace in small flocks: 4 to 5 ft. in simi TIWITIF 
large flocks. You may be surprised by a 

these figures; they are correct, -+le +] 2) 2)3/)4 
and should not be disregarded. Ym 6)}71 8) 91018 
When you crowd poultry you 13/t4/15/86/17/18 
don’t get good results. ID 20/21\22/23/24/25 
VPA AVN pal pal pa po - 27|28\29'30'31)}. . 
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REGULATOR and REMEDIES 
Pratts Condition Tablets, Gape Compound |) 


Special Compound, Lice Salve, Bronchitis Tablets wh 


Pratts White Diarrhea Remedy, etc. 











The sale and use of Pratt products is a business proposition, and your profit in the transaction ts 
guaranteed, Pratt feeds will pay you in dollars and cents—so will Pratts Poultry Regulator—ten \ 
to twenty times their cost or more. Your money back if they don’t. . 
thorized to make good on this guarantee. 


Every Pratt dealer is au- 
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Free Bulletin Service 
A few cold facts about 


Copyright, Pratt Food Co., 192 


ultry are worth more than all 
the heated arguments based op somebody’s sayso. Pratts 7 
Poultry Farm was established to get at the facts. Itis ° 
one of the most successful in the country, so its knowl- “7% 
edge and methods must be right. Special bulletins are @77 
issued from time to time, containing the latest discover- ‘ 
ies and developments, and these will be mailed you with- 
out cost if you ask the Pratt Food Co., Philadelphia, to 
put your name on the Free Bulletin list. 
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The Hunger of a Hundred 
Million Souls 


The American farmer knows the meaning of a na- 
tion’s hunger. It is he who has.so well satisfied 
his country’s need for food that there has grown 
another hunger—the hunger for progress which 
has made America leader of the world. 


That is why each new improvement, cach forward 
step toward better living meets with a floodtide of 
demand. Two million new consumers were served 
with electricity in 1924. The electric light and 
power industry has doubled its customers and ser- 
vice every five years. 


Seven billion dollars is the people’s investment in 
the electric light and power companies. And now, 
a billion dollars every year is needed to keep pace 
with the demand. New power stations are being 
built, larger than the most ambitious dream of ten 
years back; high power transmission lines too, con- 
verters and transformers, and, lastly, the lines which 
bring the current to the user. 


The American farmer, feeding a hundred million 
souls, knows the cost of food in labor and equip- 
ment. To supply these hundred million with elec- 
tric service also takes time and Jabor and equip- 
ment. 


Devising methods for the extension of 


useful electric service to the farmer is the 
problem now engaging the thought of 
fifteen state committees co-operating with 
the national committee on the relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture. 


Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 
economists and engineers representing the 
U.S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 


The Committee on the Relation of Electric Light Associaticn. 


If you are interested inthis work write fora Looklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Ye The Game Gun 
CLL % La “Goes and Gets Em’ When it Barks! 
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Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting 













oy", the gun that gets the game. All over this continent, 
real “meat getters” carry the long shooting, hard hitting, 
true patterning Marlin Model 42 A. 

Repeating Shotgun. _ For everything from rabbits to turkeys and geese, it’s there! 
12 gauge; visible Barrel length and bore to suit you. Get yours today at your 
hammer; 6 shots. Dealer’s. Write to us for latest Pocket Catalog. 


Model 42A 
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Producing Clean Eggs 
By Carl R. Woodward 











P JULTRYMEN need not be at the nest 
to wipe Mrs. Biddy’s feet before 
enters to make her daily contribution to 
their profits, but if the hen-house is 80 ar. 
ranged that her feet will be clean and wil 
not dirty the egg, it will mean added profit 
for the owner. 
Dirty eggs are a second-rate product on 
any market; so are washed eggs. This 
that the egg must be produced clean, which 
further means clean nests and clean feet, 
Clean nests can be provided with little 
trouble. A change of nesting material when. 
ever it gets dirty will do away with the 
danger of soiling from this source, and special 
care must be taken to see that the birds do 
not roost on the edge of the nests at night, 
Keeping the birds’ feet clean is more of g 
job. First of all, you must have a clean 
door-mat, in the shape of fresh litter and 
plenty of it on the floor at all times. Second 
do not let the birds out on muddy days 
when their feet are bound to get dirty. 
Most important of all, keep the dropping. 
boards clean. Daily scrapings are preferable, 
but if a poultryman feels that he has not the 
time for this, the cleaning should be done at 
least twice a week. A cage of one-inch or 
one-and-one-half-inch poultry wire tacked 
under the perches and over the dropping. 
boards will prevent the birds from walking 
on the boards, and incidentally will catch 
any eggs that are dropped in the night. 
The so-called “plain dirties,”’ eggs soiled by 
dirty feet and dirty nests, are easily cleaned 
with a soft damp cloth, which should he 
used only on the dirty spots. Be careful not 
to rub dry, but to allow them to dry by 
standing in the air. The gelatinous coating 
which seals the egg should not be soaked off, 
as this covering is germ-proof and serves to 
keep the egg fresh. 


——————— 


Venetian Red a Cholera Cure 


I have tried many remedies for cholera, but 
like none so well as Venetian red. I keep it 
in the drinking water daily, as a preventive. 
When I have a case of cholera, I isolate | 
the fowl and sprinkle its vent with lime to 
keep the flies away, should the weather be 
warm. I then mix Venetian red with water 
until it is the thickness of sweet cream, and 
give one-third of a teaspoonful every few 
hours, until the bird is able to stand up and 
open its eyes. Two days of this treatment 
will be needed before the fowl shows improve- 
ment. Mrs. Web Jordan, Indiana. 


Poultry Beginner Ignored 
My Advice 


Our friend, having bought a home in 4 
suburb, came to visit us, for, as she put It, 
she wanted to be told “‘all about hens.” She 
intended to keep hens in the fall, just eno 
for their own winter eggs. So I set about 
making plans by which she might be able to 
keep hens and get some hens to keep. 

It was in the busy season, and I had no 
more time than was necessary to do my own 
thinking, much less to think and make plans 
for another. But I “hitched up” from time 
to time, and drove quite a few miles with our 
friend. Both going and coming our talk was 
hens. 

The matter of incubating eggs to secut 
her flock was plainly impossible. I pointed 
out, also, that buying day-old chicks wo 
not be a wise way for her to go about it, a8 
her risk in raising them would be great. 
Finally I explained the reasons for bua 
pullets instead of hens. I pointed thn 
probable high cost of fall pullets, and I tal 
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Mr. Bug: ‘‘Ho-hum! _ it’s pretty dull 








around the club today” 











_ THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 133 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fceedly on the subject of old hens. This 
|g being understood and settled, we dis- 
‘assed the breed of hen she preferred. Or- 
| pingtons were her choice. 

Our friend went home. After many weeks, 
id much writing and pulling of poultry 
wires, I found, in her part of the state, a 
| desirable bunch of White Orpington pullets. 
i{wrote to inform our friend, and awaited 
her orders. Many more weeks passed. Then 
| ame a postal on which she stated: 

“J have bought some Rhode Island Red 
hens from a neighbor for 75 cents apiece,”’ 
adding that she thought hens would be best 
to start with. 

Wandering out that evening, I reflected 
‘yon the sower who went forth to sow. 
“4nd some fell upon stony places where 
they had not much earth,” I said aloud, as 
[turned in for the night. 
| Massachusetts. 


————_> 


My Grandma Hen 


My grandma hen is three times five, 
Folks marvel at her length of life; 
She always has been useful, too, 

To count her eggs would puzzle you. 





Marion Walker. 


For 13 years, each year a brood 
To pay for gentle care and food; 
At 14 she laid several eggs, 
Thus to prolong her Hamburg race. 


But now she eats the crumbs of grace, 
Enjoys the freedom of my place; 

At times she dreams of former days, 
But fools me with her laying ways. 


When I reprove the lie she told 
She blushes like a two-year-old; 
Looks up at me: ‘‘Shucks, you don’t care, 
I've long since paid my keep and fare.” 


The Aftermath 


Pshaw! I have libeled the old hen, 
Caused by a foolish, hasty pen; 

| Since then she laid three dozen eggs, 
Still walks on independent legs. 


Note—Grandma laid one egg in April, 
deven in May, twelve in June, six in July 
aid six in August. Total, 36 eggs in her 
sixteenth year. She is now making a new 
| slver-spangled dress for her next birthday. 
California. Simon P. Ellermeier. 


Watering-Can for Young 
Chicks 
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An excellent watering device for young chicks 
made from an ordinary discarded 
to to can. In opening the can, be careful 
tut the tin so that the lid will hinge on the 
ote About one and one-half inches from the 
tom of the can, cut a U-shaped piece as 
Fil tom push the cut portion into the can. 
dows € can up to the opening with water, 
ths can at the top and set the watering 
im the coop. C.L. 
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‘Thousands \ ~ 
of Farm 
homes have 
already installed 

this new 
Delco-Light plant. 

ousands more will 
install it within the 

next few months 
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Vhe Greatest Value— 
the Lowest Price 

















ever offered in a Delco-Light 


AST APRIL we announced a new 
Delco-Light electric plant—a plant 
so remarkably low in price that it put 

electric service within easy reach of the 
millions of farm homes that were still getting 
along with old-fashioned, dangerous and 
expensive methods of lighting—the millions 
of farm homes where time-saving, labor- 
saving electric power was unknown. 


Farmers everywhere recognized in this 
new Delco-Light Plant the things they had 
always wanted—a dependable and economi- 
cal source of electric light and power. 
Already thousands of these plants are in 
continuous day and night service, supplying 
plenty of safe, bright, clean electric light— 
supplying electric power for the pumping, 
churning, separating and grinding—lifting 
the weary burdens of wash day and many 
other household tasks from the shoulders 
of farm women. 


A Non-Storage Battery Plant 


The new plant is a genuine Delco-Light 
in every respect. It is strong, sturdily 
built, economical in operation. It is 
equipped with a standard Delco starter and 
an economical starting battery. And its 
rice is only $195 f. o. b. Dayton—the 
owest price and the greatest value ever 
offered in a Delco-Light electric plant. 


Completely Installed at a 
Small Extra Cost 
Special arrangements have been made 
whereby the Delco-Light dealer in your 
community will install your plant and wire 


your house for five lights to be located 
wherevcr you want them. You will receive 
with your plant five beautiful, spun-brass 
lighting fixtures, complete with bulbs. 

And all of this—installation, wiring, fix- 
tures, everything ready to turn on the 
lights—will cost you only $53 in addition to 
the price of the plant itself. 


A Small Down Payment— 
Balance on Easy Terms 

Finally, we have arranged that this low 
cost for Delco-Light, completely installed, 
can be paid on terms so easy that anyone 
can take advantage of them. The total 
cost is only $248, including freight, (a 
little more west of the Mississippi). But 
you make only a small down payment. The 
balance is payable on easy terms, arranged 
to suit your convenience. 


Write for Details 


This is the greatest Delco-Light offer that 
has ever been made. In all the history of 
the Delco-Light business there has never 
been a time when Delco-Light has cost so 
little and been so easy to buy. 


We want to send you the full details of 
this remarkable offer. , Write immediately 
for complete information—specifications of 
the plant, illustrations of the fixtures that 
come with it, details of our complete in- 
stallation and wiring plan, and the figures 
that show how easily you can now get 
Delco-Light. Sign and mail the coupon. 
There is no obligation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. W-12, Dayton, Ohio, Subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, Makers of Deico-Light Farm Electric Plants, 
lectric Pumps, Electric Washing Machines and Frigidaire Electric Refrigerators 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. W-12, Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me, without obli- 
ation, the booklet which gives 
ull information about the new 

Delco-Light Plant at $195 f.o.b. 
Dayton, and about your special 
offer on complete installation. 





DELCO-LIGHT 
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Address____- $i 
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Town State__ 
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Saves many lives 
and lights hundreds of thousands 


of farm homes 


NION CARBIDE GAS 

assures comfort and safety 
to millions of people. It serves 
several hundred thousand rural 
home owners, as a satisfying 
low-cost illuminating and cook- 
ing gas. Itsavesmany lives. Its 
dependability is recognized in 
scores of uses. 

ON THE FARM. The gas is made 
in an easily understood generator which 
automatically drops Carbide into water. 
Small iron pipe, installed without dis- 
figuring walls, floors or ceilings, car- 
ries the gas throughout homes, barns 
and poultry houses. Burners with auto- 


matic igniters can be placed wherever 
desired. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND BUOYS. 
Union Carbide Gas light penetrates 





Carbide Gas Lighthouses 





Carbide Gas Buoys 


heavy atmospheres better than any 
other light. Carbide Gas lighthouses 
and buoys make ocean highways safe. 
The light—more like sunlight than 
any other light—can be seen for miles, 


COAST GUARD—LIFE-SAVING 
EQUIPMENT. Small cylinders 
charged with Union Carbide are hurled 
into the water to aid in rescues. Novel 
devices ignite the gas when the cylin- 
ders strike the water. Ocean liners are 
provided with these cylinders. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS, WITH 
CARBIDE GAS LIGHTS, SAVE 
MANY LIVES. Firemen can move 
about with speed and safety; can see 
far ahead, and locate seat of fire quickly. 
Many lives and much property are 
saved. 


EVERY FARM OWNER should 


investigate Carbide Gas for lighting 
and cooking. 











Carbide Gas Light for Firemen 








UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. 71, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 





am not NOW 


a Carbide user. 
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Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant should 
write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-consumer 
prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on our mailing 
list for future helpful service. 




















Rust-resisting 
Copper-Steel— 
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For Culverts 
Flumes, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Spouting, Etc. |! 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel galvanized makes 
safe, substantial and economical roadway culverts. 


















APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufactured for all exposed sheet metalwork. The Key- 
stone included in brand indicates that Copper Steel is used, and assures highest rust-resistance. Time and 


weather ae ganron that APOLLO-KEYSTONE Sheets last lo 
ity is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. 


Keystone q 


t in actual service. Sold by leading dealers. 
end for Better Buildings and Apollo klets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Poultry Notes in 
Passing 














O cure roup, isolate the bird. Give it a 
teaspoonful of Epsom salts. Dip ; 
head in a warm salt-water solution (about 
one teaspoonful to a pint of water), Wj 
the eyes, mouth and nostrils with a clean 
cloth. Remove slimy or cankerous matter 
especially in the crevice in the roof of the 
mouth. Then use a regular throat spray or 
syringe, and spray the following mixtur 
thoroughly into the mouth and throat: (jj 
of cinnamon, 62.06; menthol, .47: camphor 
.32; eucalyptol, .32; benzainol, 62.00. Repeat 
treatment twice daily for three days, or until 
trace of the disease is gone. Spray the fowl’s 
feathers where she wipes her eyes. Feed 
lightly with easily-digested food during 
treatment, with very little scratch feed at 
night, but plenty of green food and sour 
milk, and always clean, fresh water. 
Florida. Mrs. W. H. Beall. 
For forming flesh, it takes seven pounds 


of skim-milk to equal one pound of lean 
beef. 














The trapnest shown above is of the kind 
used on the government experimental farm. 
The door swings in, and is held open by a 
peg which can be seen in the side of the 
open nest. When the fowl enters, her back 
raises the door and the peg drops. As the 
hen turns she releases the door from her 
back and it closes the nest. In the illustra- 
tion the first, third and fifth nests are open, 
and the second and fourth closed. 


The Cayuga duck is purely American, with 
black plumage. It grows to good size and 
carries a large quantity of meat. The 
Cayuga lays a very dark-colored egg, almost 
black, or a very dark green. This is espe- 
cially so in the beginning of the laying season. 

Turkey breeding stock should be changed 
about every three years. Nature protests 
against inbreeding by giving warning with 
club-footed and ill-conditioned offspring. 

A dense growth of elder came up in our 
poultry park, which furnishes an_ excellent 
shade. The fowls reach high for the berries 
and leaves, and seem to relish them. The 
hens are doing fine laying, and I am attrib- 
uting it to the shade, exercise and food the 
elder bushes afford. Of course, the “sweet 
elder’ is what I have. The poison elder, the 
kind that produces red blossoms, would 
unsatisfactory. M.C.S., Pennsylvania. 

Neatness commands buyers. The best 8 
always first choice. Quick growth influences 
quick sales. The markets have a surplus of 
poor stuff. Poultry buyers are educated; 
they demand the best. 





Beet Sugar for Jelly 


I stand 100 per cent for beet-sugar. In fe- 
gard to cloudy jelly, it is either made from 
cloudy juice or the maker doesn't under- 
stand how it should be treated. There are 
some things that can be done hit or miss 
turn out fairly well, but not so with jelly. 
You must have clear acid juice. Use ome 
cup of juice to one of sugar, no more an no 
less of either. Boil a small amount at 
time; if you use an eight-quart kettle, put m 
one quart of juice and one quart of sugal- 
Mix it cold, warm or hot, but get it 
quickly, and boil it hard enough that t 
20 minutes are up you can hardl Pp 
in the kettle. At the end of 20 minutes you 
will have a clear jelly, a little darker 
original juice, and when it hardens it ; 
firm enough to cut. I would like to show MI. 
Homburg some beet-sugar jelly of i, L 
making. P.M. & 











{If you use commercial pectin, you won't 
need to boil so long.—Editor.] 
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|Wintering Your Bees 








— 


Fyou want a big crop of honey next year, 
[cu must see that bees go through the 
|aater in good shape. Tests that have been 
|qmried on for several years at Wisconsin 
| Experiment Station show that wintering 
| glonies in a heavy packing-case which pro- 
lets the bees against rapid temperature 
| changes makes possible the wintering of the 
| glony without serious losses and with a small 
| mount of stores. A colony so wintered loses 
| yo time starting to make honey in spring. 
Putting the hives in a bee cellar is another 

way to protect bees against the ex- 
temes of winter weather in the North. The 
| main thing is to keep the temperature uni- 
form by proper protection, because in a large 
‘gpiary the amount of winter stores consumed 
isa considerable item of cost. If bees are 
not properly protected, they use up much of 
their energy in maintaining the cluster tem- 
peratures, and then in spring when energy is 
most needed for building up the colony in 
preparation for the spring honey flow, the 
hes are weak. Colonies in the best spring 
wndition gather by far the largest amounts 
ofhoney during the season. 

Tests have also been carried on to find out 
the amount of packing for best success when 
ees are wintered outdoors in packing- 
cases. These tests indicate that wheat straw 
isthe best material to use in packing, while 
planer-shavings, clover chaff and_ forest 
leaves follow in order. It has generally been 
considered that wheat straw was the poorest 
insulating material, and forest leaves the 
| best. There is, however, considerable differ- 
eee in the insulating value of forest leaves, 
depending upon whether they are packed 
loosely or tamped down. Forest leaves do 
nt have so good insulating values when 
loosely packed as when tamped down. 


$$$ $< 


Famers’ Bulletins on beekeeping can be 
secured free from your Senator or Repre- 
sentative, or from Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., as follows: 

447, Bee Raising. 

695, Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 

975, Control of European Foulbrood. 

1014, Wintering in Cellar. 

1084, Control of American Foulbrood. 

1198, Swarm Control. 

1215, Beekeeping in the Clover Region. 

1216, Beekeeping in the Buckwheat Re- 

gion. 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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Ww. . . wire’s getting scarce 
and the harness needs mending bad. 
t the Dover checker club has broke 
+. . some vandal made cross- 
Word puzzles out of all of the boards 
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Put a WITTE 


on your place! 


Only $5.00 down puts ANY standard WITTE 


Engine on your place up to 10 H-P. 


Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate, Gas or ‘“Gas- 
Oil.” Equipped with celebrated Trouble- 
proof WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheap- 
est to operate. New device makes starting 
easy. 50% surplus power. Sizes 2 to 25 H-P. 
—all styles. Sold direct from factory to you 


on NINETY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


None too large or too tough for the WITTE LOG AND TREE SAW: Cuts down trees 
and saws them up FAST—one man cuts 10 to 15 cords a day. 
WITTE is easy to run and practically trouble-proof. 
Powerful engine runs all other farm machinery. 





Fells trees from any position—clear down level to the ground. 
the most perfect ignition known. 





WICO magneto 


Re — oT 

ETT Tg =/ 
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Easy Payments 


90 day trial! 
YOUR OWN TERMS. 


or temperature. Starts easy at 40 degrees below zero. 


Free Big New Engine 
or Saw Book 


Write today for my new illustrated 
engine book—sent absolutely Free. 
No obligations to you, or ask for Big 
Free Saw Book or Pump Folder 
which gives full details and descriptions 
and easy low payment prices. No 
obligation —a post card will do. 


ED. H. WITTE, 
President 


WITTE ENGINE WO 


(Founded 1870) 
1629 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 







est market for 20 years 


lished 24 years. 
free 
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Feed your birds plenty of 
minerals—leading poultry 


authorities advise. 


FOR-US — THE PHOS. 
PHATE-LIME GRIT sup- 


plies essential minerals. 


from us. 


today. 


Dept. J 
Columbia, Tenn. 
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Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 

. : Make money breeding 

them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 

rite now for big illustrated 

k, Howto Make Money Breeding Squab. 
K SQUAB 


le 
H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


Made in three sizes—for 
hens, pullets and chicks. 
At your dealer’s, or direct 


FREE: New booklet and 
samples. Write for them 


INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
CORPORATION 









RKS 


1629 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






Saws ’em off close 
to the ground 


Ferris White Leghorn Pullets “i's, £0 
bulletin and free catalog. Thousands of hens 


and males at low prices. Winners for 25 years. 
Official Contest records. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Write today for price. 
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Thousands in use. 
Uses all low priced fuels. 


Pay only a few dollars 
down and take a year for 
the balance of low price. 
MAKE 


Change to Tree 
Saw in § Minutes 


10 seconds to clamp to tree. 
Fastest felling ever known. 
Equipped with famous 
Sure performance in any climate 





GEO. B. FERRIS, 899 Union Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Sell Your Eggs 


for more money! 


This new free marketing guide 

tells how to get higher prices 
_ for all poultry products. Interest- 
ingly written and full of new ideas 
that will help you make real money. 
Our illustrated catalog showing our complete line of high 
grade poultry equipment will be sent with each copy. 
Write today for ‘‘Making Hens Pay.’’ A post card will 
bring it to you. 

ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO., 

238 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. 






Making 
fens 
Pay 
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For over 
years the J 

Red Jacket 

“*Indian Head”* has stood 

for **the best in pumps.’” Be 

sure this register trade - 


mark ap- ‘ 
th buy. It ins: 
against imitations. ere in a Red Jacket Pump Cs 
‘or every purpose. Your dealer can supply you. Tay 
lete installation cost and illustrated catalogue a 


RED JACKET MFG. CO., Davenport, 


HE PUMPS 
WITHOUT A 
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cA guide 
to what is 
right and 
Standard 
in Radio 








Send for your free copy 


THE FARM JOURNAL 








easy to * 
install 








Ward’s New Radio Catalogue 


The 52 fully illustrated pages of thisnew 
cataloguearesimply invaluable toevery- 
one interested in Radio. And one copy is 
to be yours Free— merely for the asking! 

It shows guaranteed Radio sets, one tube 
sets that give remarkable results, and sets of 
every variety up to Ward’s new five-tube one- 
dial control. Think of tuning in one station 
after another by turning a single dial! ‘ 

It shows guaranteed, tested parts, batteries, 
cabinets, contains a list of stations, a radio 
log for recording stations. It is a complete 
radio manual—sent entirely free! 


Ward’s is Headquarters for Radio 
And best of all, the catalogue offers you 
everything new in Radio at a big saving in 
price. 

At Ward's, everything for Radio is sold 
without the usual ‘‘Radio Profits.’’ Thousands 
of pleased customers write us of their constant 
delight with Ward’s Radio products. 


Our 53 year old Policy 
For 53 years we have sold our quality merchan- 
dise under a Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the wv of everything 
shown in this Radio Catalogue. 


Be sure and ask for Radio Catalogue No. 15-R 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fe. Worth 



















Mas 

Make friends. 
come. Learn how easy it is. 

brings information and phonograph record. SS 
161 Stimson, The Lewis Institute, Detroit== 


_. ONLY $39.00 


For this Highest Grade Auto 
. Trailer. '4 ton Capacity. 
Just the thing for light, speedy 
hauling. Other styles of body at 
Absolute money back guarantee. Write at 


BOWER MFG. CO., rowitr, ino. 





same price. 


once for 
catalog. 























Lowest Cost. New Principle. Grinds any 
feed—any degree of fineness. Uses Fordson or 
equal power. “‘Jay Bee’’ 

ot U M D I NGE Bo CRUSHER — GRINDER — 

PULVERIZER 
Materia! saver. Manganese stee! ham- 
mers strike material only, No heat. No 
friction. Grinds any grain, hay, corn 
fodder. Write for low price and cat- 
alog. Open territory, dealers, salesmen, é 
J. 8. SEDBERRY, Inc. 
2" ney Street 81. Exchange Avenue 
Utica, N.Y. Chicago 

















BIS-KIT 


isready touse Sure death 
# toratsand mice Quickest 
cleanest. easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18"*Bis 
Kits alwaysfresh 35c at 
alldrug and general stores 
Guarantee coupon 
inevery package 
The Rat Biscuit Co. 
Springheld 
Oh 













Genuine ‘‘O. Ames” Brand 

Shovels—Spades—Scoops. World's 

Standard for 150 years—The Best 

dealers handle them. 

OLIVER AMES & SONS CORP. 
No. Easton, Mass. 


HULL YOUR 


Oat berries make more profitable 
feed than ground oats or oatmeal. 
Cheapest and best feed for hogs, 
poultry, etc., quickly made with a 


LAGE HULLER HULLS 30 =e * 


“MAKES IDEAL FEED" 8U. PER. 
Removes hulls, delivers oat berries whole, uncrushed 
in one operation. $impleere-men machine, only one moving part. 


The Only Practical Farm Huller 


Strong, will last for years, operates on small H-P- 
Will pay for itself in a few weeks. Write today 


FREE SAMPLE for free sample of oats hulled 

with a LAG also illustrated 

booklet arid AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. All Free. 
CAT HULLER SALES COMPANY 

574 Live Stock Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats glossy and pre- 
vent infection. Keep their skin 
clean and healthful. Drive out worms. 
Restore them to full health. Keep 
them cheerful. 

There is a Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, 

Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will be 
sent FREE on request. Write for it. Address Dept.EE7 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue + « New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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Can You Speak | 
in Public? 
By Hilda Richmond 














\ ERY person runs UP against Occasions 

when public speaking is necessary, yet 
multitudes of intelligent, successfyl ia 
really talented men and women weakly gay: 
“IT can’t! It’s simply impossible!” wins 
called upon for a few remarks. Many of the 
people who can speak well in public are thoge 
who “fell down”’ time and again when t 
rose to speak, but who kept right on until 
they mastered the art. 

Of course the first thing of all is to have 
something to say. Suppose a publie improve. 
ment is to be made in your vicinity and you 
are vitally interested in it. Don’t run off to 
town and get some glib-tongued lawyer to 
present your side of the case, but muster 
your arguments and present them yourself 
Practise in the barn; to your wife, if she will 
let you; out in the field, or wherever you 
happen to be, until you can rattle off the 
“speech” without stammering and stutter. 
ing. Then when the occasion comes, say jp 
a few brief words exactly what is in your 
heart, and it will be worth a dozen paid argu. 
ments by men who are not touched by the 
subject. 

Once the ice is broken at Grange or social 
gathering or literary society, keep right on. 
It isn’t necessary to have a_ long-winded 
speech, for the best speakers boil down what 
they want to say and give somebody else a 
chance. Get your sentences out promptly, 
Never mind about high-flown expressions 
and exact grammatical phrases; people want 
facts put as briefly and clearly as possible. 
In a debate make mental notes of what the 
opponent says that is wrong or weak, and 
“go back at him’’ when you have the chance. 
There is nothing more enjoyable than the 
ability to hold one’s own in a good-humored 
way in a debate. 


Speakers Always Needed 


Church affairs, social clubs, literary clubs, 
the Grange and other organizations are de 
manding of men and women their opinions 
on many topics, and the progressive folks 
are setting themselves to the task of speak- 
ing, and are enjoying it. The war convinced 
many women that it was their duty to speak 
out and taught them their ability to do so. 
One good middle-aged lady I know was only 
able to stammer out a few words from the 
paper on which she had them written, and 
then sat down red-faced and almost tearful 
at the beginning of the Red Cross work, but 
by the time the war was over she was able 
to express herself clearly, modestly and-con- 
vincingly so that she was in great demand as 
a public speaker, and is to this day. She 
said to herself that though she had never 
opened her mouth in public before, she 
would learn to speak acceptably or die in 
the attempt. 


Encourage the Children 


More important than all encourage. the chil- 
dren in learning to speak in public. See tot 
that your school has stated periods when 
public speaking is made a part of the se 
lessons. The old-time Friday afternoot 
entertainment started many a youngster ml 
the pleasant path of public speaking an 
gave him ease and confidence on his feet. 
little victories won before “Teacher” and the 
pupils and few visitors in the little red school- 
house have become the great victories 
many a public orator, and that forum sho 
be kept open to all boys and girls while time 
lasts. 

It is a liberal education to be preparing 
for public speaking, for the one who does 80 
successfully must have a fund of knowledge 
that is up to date and reliable. Many of us 
older folks never could go to college 
many of our children never will have “ 
privilege, but there is the great schoo © 
life open to all, in which public speaking 18 
no mean part. 













F your foot slip, you may tf 

cover your balance, but if yout 
tongue slip, you can not 
your words. Telugu. 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 








A Puzzle from the Sea 


MONG the specimens of flotsam and 

jetsam which the tides and drifting 
gands cast. upon the shore, nothing is more 
interesting than 
the bottled 
messages, sup- 
posed to be the 
farewell words 
of «shipwrecked 
humanity. 
Many of these, 
of course, are 
hoaxes, but the 
subject bears 
such charm that 
the finders are 
not easily influ- 
enced by such 
arguments as 
might discredit 
the truth of the 
wonderful narratives that Father Neptune 
has cast into their hands. 

Here, for example, is an oddity presented 
in puzzle form; a bottle-message presumed to 
have been written ages ago by a poetically- 
inclined ship’s master: 

“A mighty ship I now command, 

With cargo rare from every land; 
No goods have I to trade or sell; 
Each wind will serve my turn as well; 
To neither port nor harbor bound; 
My greatest wish to run aground.” 

History tells of only one mariner who 
might appropriately have written those lines. 
Who was he? 


The Puzzling Target 


Isaw a group of ‘‘crack shots’’ trying out 
thir automatics on paper targets. The 
bull’s eye on the target bore the number 50, 
and the rings were numbered respectively: 
1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20 and 25. 

One marksman, with six shots, scored 96 
points, but it required a close examination of 
his target to show that he had made three 
“doubles,” as they term the feat of passing 
two balls through the same hole. 

Can you figure out what his six shots 
might have been? 





Ancient History 


Take a transgression, add a cog-wheel, sub- 
tract ‘to burn slightly,” add ‘‘to ring musi- 
tally,” add fate, subtract ‘‘very small,” and 
the resulting letters will spell the name of a 
famous Greek mathematician who was killed 
at the taking of Syracuse by the Romans. 


Summing Up a President 


Take a buffoon, add a fish, subtract English 
money, add a railway carriage, add a portion 
of the earth’s surface, subtract a circle, add 
Proposals, subtract a ship’s load, add a 
tumber, add territory, subtract a South 
African antelope and resulting letters will 

the surname of an old-time President of 
the United States. 

ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 
Logs and dollars: The eight-foot logs re- 
quired five cuts to produce 16-inch lengths, 
Whereas two of the four-foot logs would re- 
quire but four cuts. -‘‘Three times longer” 
Sequivalent to ‘four times as long,” so the 
ve cuts of an eight-foot hardwood log would 
take just five times as long as the cutting up 
% two four-foot logs of softwood. At the 
established rate per hour for his labor, Dennis 
oa be paid an even dozen dollars for cut- 
Ing up that second cord of wood. 


oo ore king: GERMAN minus R 
hus MAN plus FORGE minus F leaves 
GEORGE. | aes 
Martha's Vineyard puzzle: By starting in 
wl corner of the plot and planting the vines 

,° formation of equilateral triangles, nine 

on a side, in interlocking rows, it would 
® bossible to plant 42 vines in the one- 
Sixteenth acre square. 








It's Strange how a sore foot will 
€ us lose faith in mankind. 














Chas. the 13th 
——— 
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“ TAm Making *1/8# 
per Week Average Selling 
STARK TREES/- Read Below. 


“I am making four times as much money selling 
these Internationally Known Fruit Trees, Shrubs, etc., 
as I ever made when I was half-owner of a fairly prosper- 
ous Cleaning and Dyeing Establishment. And, before I 
started selling for Stark Bro’s, I hardly knew a peach tree 
from a plum tree. 

“Their Free Selling Outfit and Instructions—and their 
constant help made me Succeed From The Start. My last 
7 Weekly Sales Reports have totalled $3,313.60, earning for me 
$829.65 in Commissions, in addition to 12 very Valuable Sales 
Prizes,” declares A. H. GIBSON, one of our MISSOURI Salesmen. 


Men who Never Sold Before Succeed 


In 1 month, JOHN WILL, a 65 yr. old IOWA Every Stark Salesman istremendously 
man, sold $714.05 worth of Stark Trees. He had _ helped by the fact that Stark Bro’s Nur- 
never sold a tree in all his life before. AUGUST _ series are a110 year success—The Larg- 
TROUTMAN of WISCONSIN—a 54 yr. old man est in the World and The Oldest in 
with no selling experience, sold $1401.25 worthin America! Our Advertising Campaign 
7 weeks. FRED WILCOX, of MICHIGAN, sold reaches 36,000,000 (Thirty-Six Million) 
$339.75 in first two weeks. C. E, HALLBAUER, of Americans month after month every year 
ILLINOIS, has sold $2,918.10 worthin last l2weeks and paves the way for every Stark 
—averaging over $240.00 a week! Salesman. 


We Furnish Everything FREE—You Risk Nothing! 


Your Selling Outfit will be GIVEN to you. With During the Selling Season, you aregiven 
aid of hundreds of irresistibly attractive 4-color HUNDREDS OF RICH SALES 
Photographic Prints of all the best varieties of RIZES—in addition to regular commis- 
A ioe D Pl Cherries, Berries,  %02S:,, COMMISSIONS ARE PAID 

pples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Berries, WEEKLY. Look yond rating in Dun’s or 
Shade Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Hedges, Rose Bushes, _ Bradstreet—or Ask Your Local Banker! 
etc., YOU CAN INTEREST E Y PERSON Onur responsibility is vouched for by the 
YO 


“Get Started Quick! .=-ere~w-am 


BigSellingSeason onNow YOUR Opportunity 
of eA Oper sas etic fon COUPON! Use It TODAY. 





how to start,—AT ONCE te Ss. W.12 
Address Box S. W. 12 i yarn Loulrana, Mo. costor obligation I 

; nd me,— ou - “ 
STARK BRO’S NURSERIES & sur: esi Ssoovlvcasintset rouse 
Largest Nurseries in the World — RELAIS ATE AIL RS } 
Oldest in America "a j 





At Louisiana, Mo. for 110Years ff St. or R. R. No... | 5 








P.O. .ccecccesssccsonesseseceenesesensscoossesonsens State ¥ 
LL oaaanmne a an Riad 





—Bargains in Fall Bulbs, Perennials, 
As low as H.&Z.Wood Saws | BUI BS Hardy Phlox, Lilies, Peonies, etc. 














aE , eds 
Lowest priced, most practical for Write for illustrated catalog. 


farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, |§, W, Pike, Seedsman, Dept. D, St. Charles, Illinois 


posts, ete. Ripping table can be at- art. ie -_ 
INSEE ROSES 
for fall Planting 


tached. Money-back guarantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 

Our New Guide to Rose Culture for 1925 
Autumn Edition, also offers new Darwin 


CATALOG all kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 

Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
rubs. Send for copy 


ments, ete.—direct to you at lowest 
The Dingee & Conard Ca. Box 912, West Grove, Pa. 








. factory prices. . & Z. Concrete 
a. Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


~< 















It pays to put down concrete 
floors,sidewalks,foundations,etc., 


wheelbarrowful a minute. Try m L ( iA’jda 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ ci oney Ss 


trial. Price reduced. Ornamentals, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, 











Write for FREE CATALOG. Berries, Certified Fruit Trees, etc., 
- BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., selected from the choicest stock grown in our 400 
re 1040 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. acre nurseries. Direct to you at growers’ prices. 


Hardy, fresh dug, healthy, true to name. 
Write for free fall catalog and place your order now. 


HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE e. Maloney Bros, Nursery Co. Inc. 12MainSt..Dancville, N.Y. 
rel etc ‘ele) BUSH EL Established over 40 years. 


Clean, fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per 
day with our new, wonderful “Steel 4”hi 
and a Fordson or any other tractor of equal 
power. Do it in your spare time. 
money in custom wo: 
Sold on Trial! 

Operate it yourself — with your own corn, 
on your own premises and at our risk. 
Liberal trial and money-back guarantee. Five 
sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. Write for catalog and 

rices; also useful souvenir FREE! State 
Hi P. of your engine. 

















ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
**Inventors of the Corn Husker’’ 
Box 1, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 





among rs. Also get Gallo- 
way’s low prices on engines, cream 








THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box 407 Waterloo, lowa 
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The Same Farm Eight Generations 


By F’. G. Moorhead 


—__ 














of a man’s life begins with his grandfather. I've heard a lot 
cf good farming stories recently which begin with a man’s 
great-great-great-grandfather. 

The eastern states may not literally be filled with six-generation 
farmers but, on the other hand, it does not take a fine-tooth comb 
to disclose them. In a day’s drive in the Cumberland Valley, in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, a dozen or more can be encountered 

men who are tilling the very acres which their ancestors settled 
upon 200 years ago, which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, upon which still stand houses 100, 150 and 
even 200 years old, in an excellent state of preservation. Surely, 
here is being builded a farming guild which must, as the leaven 
works, or the seed spreads, come to play a big and very important 
part in successful American farming. 


] THINK it was Oliver Wendell Holmes who said that the story 


ed 
ed 





has been handed down from one generation to another. The 
white houses, big red barns, whitewashed fences, and Weedless 
corners on so many farms in the Cumberland Valley are evidence 
of farming practises that are firmly rooted to the soil. 


EAR the village of Lampeter, Pa., a dozen Swiss families 
settled in 1709. They took tip almost 6,400 acres altogether 

You will find the record on the granite monument near the cem- 
etery. It runs in this fashion: Martin Kindig, 530 acres; Martin 
Meylin, 264 acres; Christian Herr, 530 acres; John Hans Herr 
530 acres; Wendall Bowman, 530 acres; J. R. Bundely, 530 acres: 
Christopher Franciscus, 530 acres; Jacob Miller, 1,008 acres: 
John Funk, 530 acres; Martin Kindig, 1,060 acres. There is 4 
roll of honor, indeed. Along a strip of land five miles in length 
those determined Swiss farmers settled, 





Take Fred S. Dunlap’s farm near 
Newville, Pa. Six generations ago his 
forebears settled on this land—four 
generations on his father’s side and two 
preceding generations on his mother’s 
side. A mile or two away is the seventh 
generation, tilling another farm, but 
having all the advantage of his uncles’ 
ancestral steps and missteps to guide 
him in his work. The ancestors are 
there to chide or cheer; a great measure 
of what is accomplished is due to their 
laying the foundations straight and 
strong and true. 

The Dunlap farm is a fruit farm. It 
has seen three orchards on the same 
land. The first few generations did 
not look to the orchard to feed and 
clothe them. Perhaps they made just 








to lay the foundations of the prosperity 
and progressiveness of today. The 
pioneers died, but their sons and 
daughters intermarried and raised stal- 
wart, sons and daughters, who in turn 
made the earth yield more and handed 
down the precious heritage of thrift 
and loyalty and devotion to God and 
country. 

These farms are fertile today. Their 
owners are able to produce more than 
the average yields, not only because 
they use fertilizers rightly and farm 
well, but because they have benefited 
by what their forefathers learned. 
There are family records to pore over 
when the day’s work is done; and s0 
each succeeding generation has im- 
proved upon the other, and Lancaster 








as good apple pies and tarts and dump- 
lings in those days as in these; but they 
did not raise the big crops nor get the 


A typical stone farmhouse as it appeared four 
generations ago 


county stands today among the richest 
of all in this broad, fair land of ours. 
Another colonial homestead is the 





good prices. They did not spray, for 
one thing; nobody had ever taught 
them that. Fruit raising was largely 
left to Providence, unaided by man. If 
the trees bore well, it was good; if they 
did not, it was all right. They were 
philosophers in the old days; they are 
merchants nowadays, these six-genera- 
tion farmers. The third orchard is 
York Imperials largely. The trees are 
properly spaced, pruned, sprayed, cul- 
tivated—but who wouldn’t treat his 
apple trees as good friends, when a 
single tree yields from 25 to 30 bushels 
of apples, marketed at $1.25 to $1.30 a 
bushel? When an apple tree will bring 
in from $30 to $40 and there are 25 
or 30 trees to the acre, it can readily be 








Saylor farm, Limerick township, Mont- 
gomery county, Pa. It has been in the 
Saylor name since 1708. It was pur 
chased by the paternal great-great- 
grandfather and has gone from one 
generation to another. A. R. Saylor 
recently sold the farm to Harold Say- 
lor, after living on it for 30 years. 


f  ghihde ne: place where farming has 
remained firmly rooted to the soil 
is in Schoharie county, N. Y. I could 
name a dozen farms there whose owner- 
ship traces back through the same 
family for more than a century. There 
is the Schaeffer farm on Schol 

Creek that has now reached the eighth 
generation. It is now owned by Mn. 








seen that $750 to $1,000 is forthcoming 
from an acre. It is because of the 
bigger returns from fruit that farm 
folks are beginning to take care of 
their orchards—spraying, pruning, cultivating and fertilizing trees. 


HERE’S another side to the story, of course—a dozen years’ 

wait for the trees to produce profitably; blight and scale and 
all that sort of thing. But wouldn’t the old forefathers and fore- 
mothers, who once tilled the ground, think miracles were being 
wrought in their old orchards if they could come back to life? 
It’s a far cry from a few apples for home use to $1,000 worth of 
apples to the acre, sold on the eager market. Every generation 
these farms pay better, and with their increased profits comes 
better living. 

On this six-generation farm is a red-brick barn, made of bricks 
burned on the farm (they got the clay there, foo) more than 100 
years ago; in 1819 to be exact. That barn shelters better stock 
today than ever before; count on a man who knows how to make 
an acre of apples yield $750 to realize the value of good blood 
strains, of continuous and scientific breeding of purebred livestock. 

There’s another interesting six-generation farm south of the 
William Penn Highway between Trexlertown and Macungie, Pa. 
It belongs now to John J. Schmoyer, whose son, Warren, makes 
the sixth generation of the family to work the same farm. They’ve 
all made money, too, though it is doubtful if any have made as 
much as the two now working it. When I visited the farm there 
was as pretty a 14-acre potato patch as the eyes of a confirmed 
spud-eater ever looked upon. The home place consists of 80 
acres, farmed with care and skill, a testimonial to the thrift which 


The same farmhouse remodeled, with modern 
conveniences installed 


Martha Kingsley, whose first husband 
was W. L. Schaeffer, who died in 1908, 
leaving two daughters to be the ninth 
generation of this family. 

In the year 1709, Gerhardt Schaeffer, living in Kersy Bell Zorn, 
Germany, emigrated to America with his wife and two sons 
Leaving England on Christmas day, they landed in New York 
June 14, 1710. This family, with many others, proceeded up 
Hudson. In 1712 Gerhardt was drafted into military service 1 
fight the French in Canada, and perished on the march. His wilt 
settled on land near Huntersfield, the consideration for the land 
being ‘“‘a cuple fatt sows, a half Busshel of good mere 
winter wheat for each acre now Improved.”’ , he 

The land was willed to each succeeding generation. As t 
land became productive, the crops were carted to Albany 4 
provisions were taken in exchange. These trips were long an 
dangerous, owing to Indians and wild beasts. At one time broom 
corn was widely grown in this section, and still later the crops 
were corn and wheat. As the years have passed the soil rei 
apparently remained as fertile and productive as it was 
early days. : 

I like ‘m think that some day we shall have a veritable guild of 
farmers handing down their land holdings intact to their —s 
daughters; generation after generation of farmers the nation over, 
devoted to farming, dedicating themselves and their 0 spring © 
this noblest of all occupations. When that day comes t . 
can farmers will, indeed, have come into their own, al 4 the 
farming will, indeed, be the greatest. business enterprise, aositle 
most firmly established, in all the world. Let us put @ 
sentiment into land ownership and hasten the day. 
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Three types of shells 
...each a top-notcher 


HE vast majority of shooters prefer one of three types of 

shot-shells—a high-powered shell for long-range work, a 
good all-around shell that sells at a low price, or a medium- 
priced shell that offers a choice of powders. No matter which 
type is your favorite, you can get it in a US shell. 


For long-range shooting, there are Ajax Heavies—the last 
word in fast, powerful loads for geese and duck. With Ajax 
Heavies, a long shot isa sure shot. They’re packed with the 
power of the thunderbolt—hard on the birds but easy on 
the shoulder. 


For the shooter to whom price is a factor, there is the 
Defiance—a quality shell at a low price. The Defiance will 
outshoot many a shell selling for more. Its low price is pos- 
sible only because it is loaded with a new-type powder (No. 2 
Smokeless) that costs less to make. 


For tHe sportsman who has a powder preference, there is 
the Climax—the old standby with trap and field shooters. A 
better all-purpose shell than the Climax never slid into a gun 
barrel. It comes in all standard powders and, like the Defi- 
ance, in a variety of loads covering all shooting needs. 


Ajax Heavies, the Defiance, the Climax— pick your favorite. 
Each is a top-notcher in its class and will give you your 
money’s worth in shooting. United States Cartridge Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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1! A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 






















































Olympic Champion 


B griey is the little cartridge which at 
the last Olympics, in competition 
with the ammunition of the world, 
registered a clean sweep of the small- 
bore rifle and pistol matches. It is 
the US .22 N. R. A.—a long-rifle 
cartridge of extreme accuracy for 
target shooting and deadly power for 
small-game hunting. 
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but like everything that may seem simple there are certain 

outstanding features that must be followed if the completed 
building is to be a success. This building is suitable for all climates, 
and the details may be altered somewhat to suit the builder’s 
individual needs, without defeating the purpose for which it is 
intended. The garage is large enough to house the largest popular 
makes of cars, and you can work 
comfortably when the car is 
inside and the door closed, for 
the windows provide plenty of 
light for repair work. 

Fig. 1 shows one section of 
the machine shed already built 
and how additional sections may 
be built as needed. The height 
of door will admit all the or- 
dinary farm machines intact, 
but for economy of space larger 
implements should be disassem- 
bled. The rafters, braced as 
they are, make excellent storage 
hangers for tongues, lighter 
conveyors, etc. The windows 
let in sufficient light to make it 
possible to paint and repair on 
stormy days when any kind of outside work would be impossible. 

The framework is strong enough for any type of door, but the 
swinging door is cheapest, most. popular and simplest to build and 
hang. However, many excellent patent hardware fixtures and 


Tine combined garage and machine shed is not hard to build, 
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Fig. 2. Floor plan 


overhead devices for hanging the big doors 
may be had; instructions, usually accompany 
these sets. 

The siding of the building should be chosen 
with respect to that on the other farm buildings 
and, of course, the same color of paint should be 
used. If further harmony of design is wanted, 
the trim can be altered so as to conform with that 
on the nearby buildings and the general appear- 
ance of the farmstead will be improved. 


NE word of caution—make the foundation 


deep; below the frost-line. Concrete is the = ‘------—- 


only thing to think about for foundation. When 





Fig. 1. Completed garage and implement shed, showing 
additional sections of the implement shed in phantom 


Garage and Machine Shed—w.s. tina 


the shorter lengths of lumber (within reason) should be ord, 
Some folks may argue for a larger garage, so that when friends 


come to stay overnight two cars can be crowded into the pul 


There is something to be said on the other side, however 
there is room for a second car in the garage, it is a big temptatig 
to use this space for storing one thing or another, and first = 
you know the garage is used as a stureroom, and it is too ero 

to work on the car. The dimen. 
sions given provide for one eg 
and room for working on the ea 
—not for two cars. If an ext, 
car is to be stored overnight op 
over Sunday, put it in the im. 
plement shed. 

Take these sketches to your 
dealer in building supplies and 
let him estimate the materials 
needed, and give you a price, 
Blue-prints are not necessary, 
- Thinning Paints 

AINT that is just right for 

priming is obviously not just 
right for a finishing coat. Henge 
it is evident that the ready-mixed paints on the market are “ready 
for use’ in name only, and can not be used for all purposes with- 
out some manipulation. The directions on the cans usually state 
this fact. It is likewise true that some of the well-known brands 
are thick enough to allow the addition of thinners when a thinner 
paint is required. However, the addition of a thinner is a frequent 
source of paint failure. 

‘Add pure linseed-oil to thin outside paint, or turpentine to thin 
inside paint’”’ is usually a safe rule; the danger lies in the use of 
wrong thinners, the use of substitute turpentine or linseed-oil, or 
what is a greater evil in paints of this class, the addition of driers. 
Driers “burn” paint. Each manufacturer of ready-mixed paint 
has added enough drier to take care of his particular formula and 
no more. If more is added it reduces the useful life of that paint 
to a surprising extent. Drier can indirectly cause any of the well- 
known paint troubles, such as cracking, chalking and scaling. It 
is likewise true that paints have a saturation point in absorbing 
drier. Consequently, when this point is reached, the addition of 
more drier does not help but actually retards drying. Those who 
doubt this are invited to try it and be convinced. ; 

Another thing, always use ready-mixed paint for the surface it 
is meant for. That is, don’t use inside paint for outside surfaces, 
nor wall paint on the floor, ete. My neighbor wanted to saves 
little money when fixing up his kitchen, so he took some outside 
paint, thinned it with oil, put 
it on the kitchen floor. He 
waited a week for it to dry, 
and then had to scrub it off. 

Ed. Henry. 
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tornado. The floor should come up to within six 







































inches or so of the top of the foundation. Con- O54 . 
crete is the best thing for a floor. Put down F ct . he a eb 05 Feo 
from four to six inches of cinders (tamped firmly), . = ~ a" Se WN . 
and lay = inches of concrete on top. Some Truss Every 4-9 pgs sh 
olks would make the floor of cinders and lay two md Dera er 
planks for the wheels, but this plan is not so aot axe Posy “_ “SII. 4x@X8 Post }, 
A cinder floor is cheaper but not so satisfactory. ° 
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Good quality of framing lumber is necessary for FRAMING SECTION 


strength and rigidity, and if economy is essential, 


Fig. 3. End view, cross-section of framing and details 
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Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 402 - 
* A real bargain in a gambrel roof barn. nd 

Size 30 x 42 Strong Saas. Lasootees loft. se = Sp 

Floor plan to suit your needs. Materials . .... $977 la 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 624 


Splendid five-room home at low cost. Two bedrooms; living 
room; dining room; kitchen; bath. Roomy porch. $985 








































a price, Built-in features. Materials ......... 


Quick Shipment! 
Direct from Mill! — 


Everything loaded in car at our 
mills, sealed and shipped direct to 
your station. Materials on the way a 
fewhours after your order reaches us. 
Weabsolutely guaranteesafedelivery. 


So Easy to Build 
You Can Do It! 


Gordon-Van Tine plans areso easy 
tofollow, and material so accurately 
cut that many buyers do the build- 
ing themselves. Construction is sim- 
plesure and unbelievably fast. Weeks 
oftime saved! Build this fall and be 
in your new home by cold weather! 


Lowest Wholesale Prices! 


On Your Hom Lumber! Write for FREE 
e, Barn or Lumbe Pinger 














Youcan save 20% to 50% by buying your building 
ae to material wholesale of Gordon-Van Tine. 200,000 cus- 
Poultry 9 tomers prove it. Our huge volume, factory shipment, 
House N° 479 Buy Direct ee selling, _ _ -” ots stage — 
iv lowest wholesale prices. Send for 

From Mill! FoR ot 


Free Books today! 
Build Faster at Less Cost 


For our Ready-Cut buildings, we saw and cut fram- 
ing lumber at mill. Saves you 18% waste and 30% 
labor on the job. Many customers do their own car- 
penter work. Everything fits—no mistakes—strong, 
permanent construction. Or you can buy Gordon- 
Van Tine standard lumber, not Ready-Cut. 










Modern, scien- Corn Crib 
tific type. Large, 


fine type. Large, MRT tyme Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


po ane al Patan oe 8x 40 Before you do any building, write to Gordon-Van 


Rene. U win- Tine for free estimate. Send us your list of materials 
dowslightfeeding =) | 89 10 for house, barn or repair job, and we will figure it free, 











Passage at back. and give you lowest, freight-paid price. — ™: Se OS, 
5,000 Building Bargains Gordon-Vanline Co. 
Lumber, Bathroom and tole a Seite: 
ae um bing Supplies, 
vocing, Bodie, ~Book of 200 Home Plans 
t Windows, Storm Sash, ~Book of Barns—654 sizes 
» Doors, Paint, and kinds 
ve Millwork, Furnaces. —Building Material Catalog 


Four Mills 229 8 Geen ce Sie Gee ER EN AOR i SNRIR Hore 6 


‘This house provides both air and sunshine. America’s greatest value. Ready- Davenport, la Gordon- 
Note roof windows—plenty of warm sunshine framed; 8-ft. sections; 3 for corn; 2 for St. ps Mo. & Van Tine Co. 
and good ventilation. Roof of best slate-sur- small grain. Best Yellow Pine; hard- Chehalis,Wash. 576 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
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f -resistant roofing. wonderful value are furnis " atties r 
seed, fire-resistant roofing. A wonderful value. _ ware furnished aman td y Send me Free Books. I expect to 
G aoe q 
ordon-Van Tine Co. “river Poriaa 
S ys 4 ESTABLISHEO 1665 We are the 5 oO Repair One ae 
i atisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back the ‘building 4 
business that 
576 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa gives you a 20- Name. ee 


Address ........... 









Music Master 


The Supreme 
Radio Reproducer 


MM“ MASTER Re- 
ceiveristheanswer 
to the fact that Music 
Master Reproducer, the 
standard by which all 
“loud speakers” are 
judged, was found to be 
so far in advance of the 
radio receivers with 
which it was used that 
its highest re-creative 
powers had never been 
fully utilized. 


Radio receiving sets and 
radio amplifying repro- 
ducers must be equally 
effective inorderto bring 
in New Era Radio pro- 
grams in satisfying vol- 
ume and with true tone 
fidelity. 





(All Models Slightly 
TYPE 60 Higher in Canada) 
Five Tubes. Two stages of radio frequency, 
detector and two stages audio frequency. 
selective, good volume and distance. 


Brown mahogany art finish . 
cabinet eel wt ker ore Oe Price $60 
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Music Master 
Today 


USIC MASTER Radio 

Receiver achieves 
in radio reception the 
same outstanding supe- 
riority achieved in ampli- 
fied radio reproduction 
by Music Master Repro- 
ducer. 


Music Master Radio 
Receiver embodies the 
successful features of 
standardized radio re- 
ception in combination 
with Music Master Re- 
producer, thus doubly 
maintaining its suprem- 
acy as the Musical In- 
strument of Radio—there 
IS no substitute. The 
name Music Master now 
embraces the whole 


radio field. 
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SS —— 
Ten Models Ss 
$50 to $460 
Guaranteed TYPE 100 ; 
+.¢ Five Tubes. New Music Master circuit, involving 
Unconditionally special adaptation to radio frequency. yi be 


tive, good volume and distance. Solid ma 


cabinet in brown mahogany Price $100 


art satin finish . . . 








Produced and Guaranteed by MUSIC MASTER CORPORATION 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. cuIcaGo NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 


‘anadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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drove out to Hazel Dell, a one-room 

rural school in Bates county, Mo. This is a country school 
shich has made a name for itself. Yet it is hard to say whether 
fazel Dell’s story is a story of the school or of the teacher, Miss 
luey Maxwell, who has been at her post for ten years. 

It was 8.30 when Miss Lucy opened the door and welcomed me. 
[looked around while standing by the heater to warm my fingers 
gd found the schoolroom actually cozy and homelike. A nicely 
led floor, buff-tinted walls with creamy ceiling and scrim curtains 
a the windows would make any room look cheerful. On the 


()i frosty morning in December I 


The One-Room School Comes Back 


By Judith Baskerville 
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to install adjustable seats—seats in which 
even the smallest child could be comfort- 
able. I was exultant over the beginning. What is more, the 
parents were as proud of the shiny new furniture as we were. 
We steadily added improvements until Hazel Dell became an out- 
standing school in the county. 

“T wonder if you noticed the screens? The directors take much 
pleasure in telling strangers that it was the first rural schoolhouse 
in the county to be sereened. This bookcase was made especially 
for our needs. The upper part does duty for books, and the 
lower part is an excellent cabinet for the storing of dishes and 

















The doll’s bed with mattress and linen 


platform a noticeable feature was a substantial library-table and 
tir. A substantial looking bookcase stood in the corner. 
Copies of the well-known pictures ‘The Angelus” and “The 
Gleaners” hung upon the walls. Across the front of the room hung 
tlarge American flag. 
“What a pleasant place to teach in!’’ I exclaimed. 
“I have found it so,’ Miss Lucy answered as she called her 
pupils to duty. She gave me the story bit by bit during the day. 
“The way my plans have worked 
wut makes me downright happy,” 
the began.» “(When I came to Hazel 
Dell in 1914, every nook and corner 
tilled for improvement. The door, 
without a lock, hung on a broken 
linge. The seats were so high that 
ttle feet dangled in discomfort, 
vhile heads were barely above the 
Gray walls, made grayer 
with smoke, torn and frazzled window 
es and a bottomless chair added 
lo the dismal and forlorn appearance. 
Had I not been optimistic, be- 
' in the rural school, the first 
mpression would have brought on an 
attack of downheartedness. Instead, 
looked the situation in the face. The children were at the im- 
Pressionable age and would be greatly influenced by these depress- 
Ng conditions. Something must be done about it. My idea 
"is to get the community interested in doing things that would 
ter the school. Persistently believing that the people would 
"spond, I set about the task. Before long school improvement 
ame to be the main topic of conversation. Raising money by 
means of pie socials closely followed. The first step forward was 





When Hazel Dell school goes out to play 


Some of the things the children made 


industrial material. The library is the children’s joy and pride.” 

On looking the library over I found a list of good books for 
reference work and more than 100 volumes of attractive supple- 
mentary reading. It promised genuine helpfulness. 

“The result of a pie social is always important, as the funds 
are used mostly for books, although pies have helped solve several 
other problems. We have started a fund for a talking-machine 
and the proceeds of our. next social, which we will hold soon, 
will go to that,’’ Miss Lucy explained. 

“The thing for which I worked 
hardest and waited longest was sani- 
tary toilets, made according to state 
specifications. We are training red 
rambler-roses and white honeysuckle 
over the screens which conceal the 
buildings. The wealth of color and 
abundant fragrance are a real delight 
and then, too, we feel that we are do- 
ing our bit toward making a ‘garden 
spot’ of Missouri.” 

Pleasant surroundings are not the 
only things stressed at Hazel Dell. 
The value of a sound body is not 
overlooked. A water-cooler and in- 
dividual drinking-cups are provided. 
Also a wash-bench with basin, soap, paper towels and a mirror, 
that the children can have clean faces and hands. Another 
health provision is the hot lunch. 

“The need for a hot lunch seemed so urgent that I did not wait 
for equipment,” continued Miss Lucy. “It makes for better 
health. It makes for better work. I had a one-burner oil-stove 
I also arranged 
The children bring [Continued on page 76 


at home which I brought over to the school. 
for enough dishes. 





The true purpose of education is to cherish and unfold the seed of immortality already sown within us; to develop, 
‘lotheir fullest extent, the capacities of every kind with which the God who made us has endowed us.-- Mrs. Jameson 
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Style Book 


Sent FREE 


HIS Lane Bryant style book is yours for the asking. 
More than 100 pages, filled from cover to cover 
with pictures of fashionable apparel specially de- 
signed just for stout women. All in sizes up to 58 bust. 
This new Fall Style Book brings right to your door the 
world’s greatest specialized style service for stout women. Our 


styles are correct. Our quality unexcelled. Our prices are 
very low. The Style Book is Free. Won't you send for it today? 


38% Street at Address Dept. J2 
Fifth Avenue LANE Bry ant new york 





































BURNS 96% AIR 


Greatest lampimprovement of age— 
patented. Twenty times brighter 








SF than wick lamps at one half the cost. 
e pany - Brilliant, soft, white light. Restfulto 
No Money DINNER I N We Pay eyes. No smoke—no soot—no odor 
Needed ig - SET Freight red to operate. Absolutely safe. Lights | 
Sell only 10 boxes of 7 cakes fine Toilet Soap giving with match. Most economical made. suns Go 
with rey box a pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Per- 967% air—47 gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). 
fume, Box Talcum Powder, 6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears, 30 Days Trial Prove for your- 
Package Needles, Box Face Powder, Bottle Hair Tonic 4 ‘E self. Use it 30 
and Rouge Vanity Box (as per plan 2364) and this Days at our risk. No obligation. Get Our 
beautiful full size Rose and Gold design Dinner Set is Trial _— and special introductory offer. 
Yours. Many attractive offers and hundreds of Pre- Send for attractive catalog describing table 
miums or Big Cash Pay. We also givea7-pc. Granite lamps, wall lamps, hanging lamps and lan- 
Set Free besides the Dinner Set, if you order prompt- terns. Write now—today. 
ly. Write today for BIG FREE Agents’ Outfit. Agents Make Big Money. Write 
The Reliable House. In Businces since 3007 a en eae ae ~~ 4 all 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO., Dept. 601, , 0. 209 Lame Bidne —— 
























































Some Good Poems 
To Recite 











Apple Butter 


“Apple butter! apple butter! 
Yum!” I heard a small boy mutter, 
‘When a feller’s been in school 
Workin’ ’xamples by a rule 
That’s as clear as mud er wood, 
There ain’t nothin’ that's so good 
As some apple butter spread | 

On a great big slice of bread. 


‘‘Apple butter! apple butter! 
Yum!” His joy was great and utter, 
“When a feller’s played all day 

In the hay-loft on the hay, 

You jest oughter hear me shout 
When my mother hands me out 
Apple butter thickly spread 

On a great big slice of bread. 


“‘Apple butter! apple butter! 

Yum!” again, I heard him mutter; 

“Jams and marmalades and sich 

May be good fer kids what's rich, 

But I'll bet they'd like to trade 

Their fine cakes and marmalade 

Fer some apple butter spread 

On a great big slice of bread.’’ J.C. B. 
—— 





The Philosopher 


What’s the use of longing 
To be what you are not? 
What’s the use of wishing 
For what you haven't got? 
It’s better to be thankful 
For what you have and are, 
And be contented always, 
And thank your lucky star. 


There’s Claire, who is my sister, 
She longs to be a boy, 

3ut I’m quite sure she'll never 
Be honored with the joy; 

For I don’t know a fellow 
That wants to be a girl, 

And play with silly dollies, 
And wear his hair in curl. 


My pa is always wishing 
To fly up to the stars, 
And ma is ever longing 
To know the styles in Mars; 
And even our Rebecca, 
Who is as black as night, 
Drinks milk and eats bananas 
To make her fair and white. 


I’m glad that I was christened 
Sylvanus Chester Jones, 
Although to all my playmates 
I’m ‘‘Skinny Chicken Bones.” 
Of course, it sometimes riles me, 
But then I’m not to blame 
For telling my name truly—. 
Oh, pshaw! what’s in a name? ©. 


_————— 


Sweet Winona 


“Sweet Winona, Forest Maiden, 
Tripping through the trees 
Homeward going, lightly laden, 

Tell me, what are these? 


“What hast thou within thy basket, 
Shells of brilliant hue? | 

And, if I but dare to ask it, 
Moccasins for you? 


‘‘Bow and arrows for thy brother | 
(Decked with wondrous stripe)’ 
Beads and healing herbs for mother: 

Father’s gift a pipe?” 


Then the fair Winona halted, 
Queen of nature she, 

Pearl of pearls, divine, exalted 
Deigned to look at me! 


Leaned I forward—ear attentive 
Scarcely heart-beat stirred;, 

All romantic dreams content 1 
She but breathed one word. 


‘“‘Who you calla Sweet Winona? 
I am name Marie. 

Sella da shoe-lace and da combs 5. 
Me from Italy.” hanthy 
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Cross- Word Puzzle 


Party 
By Aunt Harriet 








a 


AY we have suggestions for a Cross- 
ML Word Puzzle Party? Up to Date. 
| Write your invitations on the cross-lined 
lanr which you can get from dealers in 
‘frawing materials, spacing name, address 
gd date and filling in some of the blank 
gaces, So the invitations will look like solved 
puszles. (See illustration.) Decorate the 
noms With panels of crépe paper printed in 
, black-and-white block pattern. Lay a 
grip of this paper across the refreshment 
ble and place a bowl of red flowers in the 
enter. Use squares of the cross-lined paper 
for doilies. 

To match partners, cut puzzles from news- 
ppers; have two copies of each puzzle and 





place one set in a boy’s hat, the other set in 
agrl’s hand-bag. Have the girls draw from 
the hat, and the boys draw from the hand- 
jtag and find their partners by matching 
puzles. Distribute pencils and ask your 
guests to solve their puzzles; the first couple 
acomplishing this gets a prize. 

Word games are most appropriate. You 
wuld play ‘‘Telegrams,’’ requiring each 
person to write a telegram consisting of ten 
words, the words beginning with the letters 
found in the words ‘“‘cross words.’”’ After 
ja minutes, collect the papers and read the 
jtdegrams. ‘“‘Come right out, stars shining 
jwildy over radiant dog star,’’ is an example 
jdithe way it is done. After this, you could 
|ak your guests to make up a slogan out of 
[tte words used in the telegrams. 
| “Famous Persons” is a time game for 
| which five or ten minutes can be allowed, as 
jdeired. A certain letter of the alphabet 
|§ chosen, and the players write down all 
ithe well-known people they can think of, 
|Whose names begin with the chosen letter. 
jay man or woman, living or dead, may be 

n. For instance, if B were the letter 
chosen, the players might write Balfour, 

Beethoven, Bismarck, Beatty, Bruce, etc. 

When the time is up the names are read 
out, those which have been written by more 
than one player being crossed out. The 
jlayer having the most names unlike those 
ot the other lists wins the game. 

Serve rolls with chicken filling, tomato 
id green pepper salad with French dressing, 

fozen raspberries, little cakes topped with 

White frosting and decorated with alphabet 
woodles dipped in melted chocolate, salted 
|Manuts, coffee and peppermints. 

For simple prizes use a box of candy 
Wrapped in black and white paper and tied 
with red ribbon, a pocket dictionary, writing- 
pads and lead-pencils. ° 








———— 





Pattern Service 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 

t of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 

a. ; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for 

ea ente 1925-26 Fall and Winter Catalog, 

taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and cbil- 

"8 patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In or- 

ri ng patterns be sure to give number and size 
Pattern wanted. Please do not send stamps. 


Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 





West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ad». 
>, 
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Why not give 
them the food they need 
in a form they love? 


That’s the modern idea in diet. These toasty grains 
taste like nutmeats ... crisp and crunchy. You eat 
them because you love them, because when “nothing 
tastes good” they tempt and entice the appetite! 


ODERN diet starts by 
1 tempting the appetite. In- 
stead of eating foods you don’t 
care much for simply because 
they are “good for you,” you eat 
foods that are good for you be- 
cause your appetite calls for 
them. 


That’s much better you’ll 
agree. Quaker Puffed Rice is 
that kind of cereal. It’s as 


























crunchy as fresh toast; and as 
crispy. ‘ 


Its flavor is different from any 
cereal you have ever tasted... 
it’s as enticing as a confection. 


Children love it, because it is 
different. And that stops coax- 
ing them to eat a needed food. 


Men like it, because it breaks 
the monotony of too-often- 
served dishes. And that solves 
another frequent problem. 


And... its food value is that of 
fine, selected rice. Digests easily 
because it is steam puffed... 
each grain is eight times the size 
of. an ordinary grain of rice. 
Every food cell thus is broken. 

x * & 

Serve with milk or cream, or in bowls 
of half and half. Try with cooked fruit, 
or, as a special delight, with fresh berries 
or fruit. Serve as a breakfast adventure, 
as a supper dish supreme, as a bed-time 
snack that will not disturb sleep. Try, 
too, as a lighter luncheon for clearer 
minded afternoons. 


ee ee 


Also Puffed Wheat 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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Are 


You Sure? 





When you open your oven 
door are you sure to find light 
delicious baking? Ordo you 
trust to hope and luck? 
Being sure with a Majestic 
Range is making happier 
kitchen hours and healthier 
families in thousands of 
homes. 


For almost 40 years the de- 
pendable Majestic Range has 
been taking the guess out of 
baking. No wonder it is 
used in great hotels where 
baking must not fail and in 
more private kitchens than 
any other range. 


Beautiful in up-to-aate nickel 
and enamel, it is especially 
designed to save fuel and re- 
pairs, and to provide twelve 
gallons of ready hot water in 
its copper reservoir. 


Enjoy sure, easy baking the 
Majestic way. Enjoy econ- 
omy too. For the Majestic 
—the finest range made— 
actually costs less per year of 
service than any other range. 


Choose your Majestic at your dealer’s 
today. write us for dealer’s name 
and handsome, illustrated Beauty 
Book describing this unusual range. 


MAJESTIC MFG. COMPANY 
2131 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The 
Great 


e Range with 





lajestic 
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iy Right or 
yj silefe hand 
hot water 
reservoir 


as desired 




















Patterns and Hints for Fall 








ing) will be continued in the fall and 

winter styles. If the color of the suit 
or coat can be repeated in the hat, bag or 
shoes, so much the better. Velvet is more in 
favor than it has been of late. The silk crépes 
in various weights and weaves continue 
popular. Crépe Roma, a weight between 
crépe de Chine and Georgette crépe, is 
especially desirable. There is more variety 
in corded silks, including plain and striped 
failles, and the wool or silk-and-wool ribbed 
fabrics. Silks in the 54-inch width are 
favored, as they cut to advantage for present 


’ | i: E ensemble idea (coat and dress match- 
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4984. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 

5192. Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure, 

5231. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5142. Ladies’ Dress. 8 sizes: 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
52, 54 inches bust measure. 

5133, Misses’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 

5120. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5225. Ladies’ Dress. 9 sizes: 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50, 52, 54 inches bust measure. 


41 ch 
; 





styles. Waist-lines are higher, dresses and 
coats flare, in front or at the sides, and 4 
few in the back. 
collarless neck is going out; in fact, neckwear 
is coming in 
spinach green, golden pheasant (a rich byt 
subdued orange) and geranium petal, a shade 
between cerise and old rose. 

Girls in school and college are always jn 
need of new dresses, and the mother who 
makes an occasional dress will find here 
several patterns to choose from, for the 
younger girls as well as the older ones 
There is a suit for the little fellow, too. 


s200 $/33 F/33 
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S108 S225 SI96 IEF S/P2 $23! 


5196. 
5202. 
5008. 
5108. 


5200. 
5209. 
5148. 


© 106 


Skirts are short and the 


again. The new colors are 
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5/92 $192 $120 $18 

Girls’ Apron. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years 
Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. “ 
Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 
44, 46, 48 inches bust measure. 

Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years 
Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 84-96; me 
dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 








inches bust measure. 
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TYLE~charm and good taste ~style 
that makes every woman look her best! 
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“OF course, any woman can 
be smart and stylish if she 








coats from $2.98 to $35.00; 
girls’ dresses from $1.00 to 











spends enough money on 
clothes.” 

How often have you heard 
that said? And why is it so 
many women still think of 
stylish dress as expensive 
dress? 

In your own practical mind 
you know that very often the 
costly dress is but little differ- 
ent in material and workman- 
ship from the dress at moder- 
ate price. 

It is not costly silks and 
sewing that make the extra 
expense—it is style, the 
charm and good taste that 
add to any woman’s natural 
attractiveness. 

Supposing you could have 
that kind of style in every- 
thing you buy? Supposing 
you, too, could have in every 
dress, in every hat, in every 
coat, in everything you wear, 
the very best style—without 
the usual extra style cost? 

That is exactly the service 
the “National” offers you. 
That is exactly the opportun- 
ity the National Style Book 
will bring into your home. 

Thirty-seven years’ experi- 
ence as style specialists has 
given the ‘‘National” the 
knowledge and skill—and the 
power to give you the best in 
style without the extra style 
cost. 
The “National” now sells 
about $50,000,000 worth of 
merchandise every year! 
Think of what shopping with 
a $50,000,000 purse means! 

It means that every source 
of style ideas, that every door, 
isopen to us. It means that 
the best styles of Paris and 































































New York are offered to us. 
It means opportunity to see 
and to know and to choose 
the best. 

And it means more. It 
Means low prices—very low 
Prices. In many instances 
National” prices are Jess 
than you would pay for 











$7.98; women’s shoes from 
$2.19 to $4.98. 

And the National Style 
Book interests the entire 
family. Men like to be dressed 
in good style and in the best 
taste too, so we have men’s 
suits from $14.98 to $27.50; 
overcoats from $10.00 to 
$27.95; boys’ suits from $3.95 
to $17.98; boys’ coats from 
$3.98 to $22.95. 

The National Style Book 
will set new standards of value 
for your home and bring you 
amazing savings on almost 
everything purchased for the 
family. 

Your every dealing with 
the “National”? must be to 
your complete satisfaction: 
“Your money back if you 
want it,’”’ has been the ‘‘ Na- 
tional’s’’ unbroken guarantee 
for thirty-seven years. 

This new Fall and Winter 
Style Book is yours, free. It 
brings you your best oppor- 
tunity for stylish dress with- 
out paying extra “‘style cost,” 
the usual “‘style profits.” 

If you wish to dress well 
and save money, write for the 
National Style Book. One 
copy is free to you. If you 
live east of the Mississippi 
River, write to our New York 
house. If west of the Missis- 
sippi, our Kansas City house. 
Exactly the same Style Book, 
the same styles and the same 
low prices at both houses. 
























Material alone. 

Think of women’s coats 
from $5.00 to $65.00; dresses 
from $3.98 to $25.00; girls’ 



























EXT NATIONAL CLOA 


(z 288 West 24th Street 
New York City 


K & SUIT CO. Ro. 


643 Hardesty Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 








STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR 37 YEARS le> 
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| do not 

PPLES are usually more plentiful than glasses and seal. The pulp can be used fi ight line 
other fruits and are probably not ap- marmalade. Rub pulp through a pa doe that is 
preciated as they should be, for besides weigh, add three-fourths as much pa ie stad, for i 
being used alone in an endless variety of (more if pulp is tart), then cook untif it fa pair of 
ways, they can be used in combination with thickens. : iy loose he 
many searcer fruits. When making jam or ‘ ae ap of velv 
marmalade, add one cupful of apples (cooked Quince-and-raisin marmalade: Six Cup- pmaker } 
soft) to every quart of fruit. The jam will fuls of quinces, four cupfuls of Water, three [ume dealer 
thicken with less sugar and the flavor of cupfuls of sugar, one and one-half cupfuls of [iii the cufl 
the fruit will be stronger. The recipes seeded raisins. Wash quinces, remove seeds #e top ede 
which call for apples can be used now or and slice six cupfuls. Cover with water and When Oxfor 
later when there is less canning to be done. cook slowly until soft (about one hour), then », some O! 
rub through a strainer. Add _ sugar and ling the 

Apple filling: To one pound of sugar add raisins and cook slowly until thick—aboy Ped on 
one-fourth pint of water and two pounds of 15 minutes. Stir occasionally to prevent Mites a be 


apples, peeled, cored and quartered, and the 
grated rind of one lemon. Cook for three 
hours, being careful that the mixture does 
not burn. Add the juice of the lemon and 


burning. 
seal with paraffin. 


Salting Down Cukes 


Pour into sterilized glasses and 


= Se 


the small, 


boil ten minutes longer, stirring constantly. ; : uce 
Pour into sterilized glasses and seal with To “ecg — bg for pickles: Have b prod of 
paraffin. Use as a filling for tarts or cake or end a pee é ean pees i jar or De of sho 
with chopped nuts as sandwich filling. late) ‘ain a ca ba ‘with ¢ vers ua too ied. The 
ate), c > vines with a pai } 

* CHic 7 an 4 rite ~ Virginia. apple jelly: To four quarts of — scissors leaving about »-half ; + -— ur to year 
HICAGO M a g apple jelly: juarts scissors lez ge it one-half inch stem on talways | 
ESTABLISHED wat L ORDER Compa apples cut into quarters, each. Handle them care |My +). 

ms ae ee Se PANY add one-half pint of cider fully so as not to bruise Athe feet 24 

— : vinegar,*one-half tea- them. Wash clean and | ee never 

spoonful of ground cloves, wipe dry. The scum that —. 

one-half teaspoonful of forms on top of the brine my ah 

ground allspice, one tea- that covers cucumbers js dow the Oi 

spoonful of ginger, one caused by a gum. The bay 

NOW for this ne ag of os ae vr can be ees: | ae at aw 

and one teaspoonful o in weak brine unt 

Great Money i salt. Add enough water oP 
to cover fruit, and pro- the strong brine where 

Saving Catalog ceed as in making jelly. they are to remain. — 

petoce Raga ae nagar <= _ Spiced apples: If there For the strong brine, iiyie has ru 

fascinating fashions designed ex- is any spiced sirup left put a two-or three-inch |i these save 1 

clusively for us by the famous from sweet pickles, spiced layer of coarse salt in the [MB qmes from 















authority, Paul Carét, Paris, France, 
and approved by Agnes Sourét, the 
best dressed woman in Paris. We 
are the first and only mail order 
house to import and sell genuine 
Paris Styles. This amazing catalog, 
superbly illustrated, gives you a mar- 
velous array of these splendid garments 
—and you pay only our bargain prices— 
not Paris prices. Send the coupon 
today. Get your copy. 


Just Like 
Shopping in Paris 


To look through this catalog is like shop- 
pins in the world’s fashion center. Youcan 
ave Paris styles at money-saving prices. 
Also see the unparalleled values and styles 
in millinery, shoes, underwear, hosiery, 
clothing, piece goods, etc. Everything to 
wear for Men, Women and Children. 


You Pay Us Only 


SProfit forcr 


Our profit is only 3c on every dollar on any- 
thing you buy from this great money-savin 
catalog. Money back if you are not satisfi 


for any reason, Price 

14°/,Hour difference refunded 
Shi i on any article bought 
pp MF fromcatalogif you find 
tsoldforlesselsewhere. 

s ervic @ Theseareour principles. 


Style,Econcmy,Service, 


Guaran- and Satisfactionguaran- ’ 
t e ed teed. Don’t miss getting 


this great Style Catalog, , 


SEND COUPON 


ItBrings the Catalog 


i 120 
i Mail Order Co., Dept. 
ayn aa Indiana Ave. Chicago, m.. 3 | 
§ il me at once, ABSO 
i Book showing me H 
is Fashions, i 
, mber © 
oe foe rou on the dollar. | 
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peaches or pears, strain, 
and heat to boiling point. 
Pare, core and quarter 
firm apples, and when the 
sirup is boiling, drop the 
quarters in until the 
liquid covers one layer. 
Remove as soon as the 
apples can be pierced 
with a straw, and con- 
tinue the process as long 
as the sirup lasts. These 
are almost as delicious as spiced peaches. 


Apple chutney: Chop finely twelve sour 
apples, a mild onion, one red and two green 
peppers, add a pint of cider vinegar and one- 
half cupful of currant jelly. Simmer for an 
hour, stirring often; then add one cupful of 
seeded and chopped raisins, two cupfuls of 
sugar, the juice of four lemons, one table- 
spoonful of ground ginger, one tablespoonful 
of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of Cay- 
enne pepper. Cook another hour, stirring 
constantly, then pack in jars and seal. 


Cranap jelly: Measure one quart of cran- 
berries and four quarts of cut apples, skins 
and cores included. Add enough water to 
start cooking. When fruit is soft, strain 
through a jelly bag. Add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar for each pint of juice and 
proceed as in making apple jelly. This is 
much better than cranberry jelly, and can 
be used all summer with chicken and cold 
meats. 

Apple and quince preserve: Use one-third 
apples and two-thirds quinces. Pare and 
core fruit and cut in halves, quarters, or 
slice across in rings. Cook the quinces until 
tender in water to which has been added the 
juice of alemon. Then place in a sirup made 
with water and sugar—one cupful of water 
to three cupfuls of sugar. Bring to boiling 
point and let the quinces remain in boiling 
sirup one minute. Remove the quinces, 
put the apples in the sirup and simmer until 
clear and red, which may take an hour. 
Place apples and quinces in alternate layers 
in the jars and when the sirup has pene- 
trated the apples they will not be distinguish- 
able from the quinces. 


Grape-and-apple jelly has a pleasing color 
and delicious flavor. Use equal quantities of 
grape and apple juice, boil"for five minutes, 
then weigh.- To four pounds of juice add 
three pounds of sugar, return to fire and cook 
to the jelly stage. Pour jelly into sterilized 


bottom of the jar, then a 


layer of closely-packed cu- 


cumbers, cover with salt, 
and proceed in this way 
until all the cucumbers are 
used, topping off with a 
layer of salt, and over that 
a layer of freshly-picked 
grape or cabbage leaves. 
Use plenty of salt—there 
is more danger in. using 
too little than too much, 
Pour in cold, hard water to cover, put a clean 
white cloth over the top, tucking in the edges 
snugly down the sides, then cover with an 
inverted plate, and weight it down with 4 
large, clean stone, to keep the cucumbers well 
under the brine, Cover the jar and set away 
in a cool place. Cucumbers can be 
(with more salt) from time to time as they 
are gathered, until the jar is full. Keep the 
cucumbers always well under the brine 
When removing cloth, plate, and stone, d0% 
carefully, and if any scum has gathered on 
them wash thoroughly before returning to 
jar. When the pickles are wanted for table 
use, take out enough to last about one wee 
freshen them in clear, cold-water baths un 
they are plump and just right to the taste, 
Change the water frequently and taste 4 
pickle occasionally to see if it is too salty. 
The pickles are then ready for the vinegar 
spices, and in about ten hours or less t 
will be ready for use. Keep in a cool place, 
The larger cucumbers, after being fre 
ened in cold water, can be peeled and 1 
like fresh cucumbers and served with sli 
onions. The smaller cucumbers should 
packed in glass jars; sprinkle among them 
whole cloves, allspice, stick cinnamon an 
mustard-seed, adding half a_ small 
pepper and a piece of horseradish root 
each jar. Fill the jars with enoug ho 
vinegar to cover the cucumbers, put 
lids in place and stand jars in a cold place. 
Keep the cucumbers well covered with vine 
gar. To vary the flavor, add brown sugar 
to sweeten the vinegar, or add an onion oF 
a few dill seed-stalks. The vinegar cal 
reheated and used again. 


For dill pickles, use cucumbers six OF en 
inches in length. Wash and wipe thee 
Add two pounds of coarse salt to saci 
gallons of water, boil and skim, rep ‘the 
the water that evaporates so as to keep | 
same quantity. 
placing a pepper-pod, a bunch of 7 
stalks and grape leaves on [Continued on pat © 





gum is extracted, then into 
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Pack cukes in a stone 


Many broke 
iafectly fit 
too mu 
toe, there 
is 

n 1 
mich annoy 
tek enoug! 
The ball of t 
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Six Cup- 
ater, three 
cupfuls of 
HOVE seeds 
water and 
our), then 
sugar and 
ck—about 
O prevent 
lasses and 


this way 
umbers are 
off with a 
1 over that 
hly-picked 
ge leaves. 
alt—there 
- in. using 
too much, 


onion oF 
ar can 


x or more 
hem dry. 
three 


replacing 
kor 
tone Ja 
dill seed. 
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| Shoes and the Feet 


: 





| By the Beauty Editor 





| 


EN buying shoes, avoid those that 

do not allow the great toe to lie in a 
ht line, or that pinch at the heels. A 
‘that is too large at the heel is equally 
glad, for it does not keep the foot in place. 
japair of shoes fits comfortably otherwise, 
loose heel can be corrected by pasting a 
tip of velvet around the inside, or have the 
wmaker paste in a strip of suede leather. 
ne dealers use a strip of webbing not un- 
ie the cuff of an undershirt, stitching it to 
ie top edge of the shoe, around the heel. 
Then Oxford shoes are too loose around the 
» some of the ‘‘slack’’ can be taken up by 
jding the tongues with cotton. A lining 
itched on the under side of the tongue 
gms 2 bag which is filled with cotton 


‘Select Shoes Carefully 


fe small, narrow foot is greatly admired. 
produce this type of foot the pernicious 
of moulding the foot to suit the 
ge of shoe in vogue at the time is prac- 
ied. The shape of the shoe varies from 
ur to year while the contour of the normal 
stalways remains the same. A comparison 
dthe feet of children and of individuals who 
je never worn shoes shows no striking 
dferences. Styles of footwear, however, are 
ndically different. 
Shoes that have a depression in the sole 
dow the joint to drop below the level plane. 
lbnot buy shoes with the soles turned up 
much at the toes, as they cause the cords on 
teupper part of the feet to contract. It is 
pt wise to change from a high-heeled shoe 
avery low walking shoe; try a style having 
shel of medium height. The wise house- 
wie has rubber heels added to her shoes. 
These save much of the unavoidable jar that 
«mes from walking ali day long. 


Broken Arches 


May broken arches can be traced to im- 
ectly fitted shoes. When fitting, if you 
too much space left in the toe of the 

te, there is no doubt but that as soon as 

oe is worn for a short time the heel 
wil begin to chafe and cause the wearer 
mich annoyance. To avoid this, give the 
enough time to fit the foot properly. 
dey of the foot should be at the curve of 
e. 

The foot not only serves as a support for 

te body but also as a machine for raising 
body and an aid in carrying it forward in 

tikng. If the foot is to act as a lever, it 

Must be extended in a straight position with 
tfeet parallel. This is the habitual gait 

fevery child and should be prolonged 
ughout life. With the toes diverging, 

teof the leverage function of the foot can 

wed, the functioning of the muscles is 
, taking the spring from the gait. 

ge to another pair of shoes before 

Sper, whether or not you make an after- 

Mn toilet. Every pair of shoes affects a 
nt set of muscles and the change is 

os It is also an economy to change 

enone pair to another, for shoes last much 

a they are permitted to rest occa- 

mualy. If, after all this care, your feet 

Mitinue to burn and perspire there may be 

‘€xeess of uric acid in the system. This 

Wid has the habit of affecting the feet and 

ay be overcome by dieting or taking some 
dy under the direction and advice of 

octor. 

, “Member that when your feet pain you, 

ause you have neglected to care 
nd for these poor ‘‘beasts of burden” 
erg you so faithfully through the 
of the day and only ask a reasonable 


mount of care to ‘ y 
. + , serve you constantly and 
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~ ae on goiter which appeared in 


ealth and Beauty column several 
8 ago brought a number of letters 


Pulg about the use of sodium iodid. 


y refined table salt now in use 





been freed from iodid through the proc- 


refining." In some of our states 


‘ei. 2, Movement to add a certain per- 
» 6 Of iodid to the refined salt. 


Write 
oot state board of health in the capital 


Apt state and ask what action is being 











mM. Ask al 
% orb gi where you can purchase the 
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She receives more letter 


>| thana 








movie star / 




















letters that I 


MAGINE a food demonstrator 

getting more letters than a 
leading lady of the films! Yet this 
is the experience of Mrs. Carrie 
Blanchard of Battle Creek, Mich., 
whose work has made her the 
health adviser of millions. 


These letters are intimate pic- 
tures of everyday health prob- 
lems—and of how these problems 
are being solved, time after time, 
through the thirty-day test of 
Postum. 

It has a very real appeal, this 
thirty-day test, in these “ner- 
vous” days. During the test, 
people banish caffein from their 
diet. In its place they enjoy the 
wholesomeness and fine flavor of 
Postum—a drink made of roasted 
wheat and bran. 

At the end of thirty days, they 
compare their feelings with the 
way they felt before—and 
the vast majority decides 


“I am proud of the work I am 
doing, and it is through these 


others appreciate it too.” 


= 


— 


Vie T 
4 
Hie | | 


i 


Bh oe me 
|) eer 













know how much 





has meant so much to others. 
Carrie Blanchard’s offer is to you! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to make a thirty- 
day test of Postum. I will send 
you one week’s supply, free, and 
my personal directions for pre- 
paring it. I will tell you about 
Iced Postum, too—and how to 
make Postum with hot milk for 
children. 


“Tf you would rather begin the 
test today, get Postum at your 
grocer’s. It costs much less—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


“For the one week’s free sup- 
ply, send me your name and ad- 
dress. Please indicate whether 
you want Instant Postum, made 
instantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


























never to go back to caffein. 
F. J. 9-25 3 
Perhaps you, too, would Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
like to make the test which ai, Giagona ake worcana a 
Instant Postum..... oO ee an ; 
©1925 P. C. Co. Postum CerEAL ..... O prefer ? 
Postum is one of the Post Health Prod- a ae 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, : 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn. : || Street : 
Flakes), and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your: Cit: State ; 
er sells Postum in two forms. : Seca sarcsesee eee ; 
nstant Postum, made in the cup by In Canada, address ; 
adding boiling water, is one of the Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. i 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 
Dut should be tolled’ 20 maimutee hace cnccdccuieuncsisanasersescurstorieddodymovandell becvcoctwsdbanesenbcenstbebanetierttecan 
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The One-Room Schogl} 
Comes Back | 


Continued from page 69 





























































































HE very 
, made of 
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such staples as beans, potatoes, Tice 


prunes and we serve one appetizing hot dial ee strong 
for lunch. If we have beans today, perks des will | 
it will be soup tomorrow. On soup dayiminsmade Oo! 
each child brings a small quantity of dade of pul 
There is never any complaint about agi yellow Ww 
lixing the dishes prepared. The gj ig will mak 


class A,do the cooking, the girls in the | 
grades sharing in the task of dish-washing’ 
Just at this time one of the girls pigs 
before us a generous helping of beang, Thay 
was no impatience anywhere. Each 
politely waited the turn to be served, Mis 
Lucy must have guessed my thoughts, 
“Decorum goes into the foundation 
with other things, so I Dring out poi 
etiquette,’’ she explained in a low 
“The other day, one of my youngsterg¢ 
to me and said in a wistful manner, ‘Mj 
Lucys I am trying to get my f and 
mother to be more polite at the ty 
The teacher’s face glowed as she ed. 


Teacher Joins in the Fun 


“Recreation means much,  conseg 
we give it-a prominent place. On iy. 
ground we have a trolley, merry-go# i 
teeter-board, hammock, double tie 
swing, and bag swing. -When se 8 let 
out, the yard becomes a scene of joy 
activity in which I usually join. The fd 
trips are just as interesting as the id. 
We generally hike in the spring when bin) 
life is active. The purpose of the diversio 
two-fold. I want my pupils to know th 
birds of their community and I want! 
stimulate them to help in the campaign iy 
conserve the wild life of America, 
were quick to learn that birds seldom 
where not invited nor where no hospitality# 
offered. ‘Let us build bird houses,’ suggested 
one of the boys. So bird houses were pit 
up, and wild birds are returning to te 
school grounds. 

‘‘Another thing that I am proud of is that 
the year’s work is always covered.” § 





It’s there! You could 
never mistake it. Blindfolded, 
you can tell Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes by the supreme flavor. 

















What a marvelous breakfast they make. Kellogg’s 
starts the day right——a wondrous dish with milk or 


ore wea, 


on meee 


cream and your favorite fruit. Tons and tons of 
orchard products and more than 2,000,000 quarts 
of milk or cream are consumed every day on those 
wonderful Kellogg breakfasts. 


to get three 
itmay be p< 
dudes. Th 
vhite center 
mde of the 
Roman strip 
To make 


Serve Kellogg’s tomorrow. Just fill the bowls 
with crunchy, richly toasted flakes. Sold at all 
grocers. Served at all restaurants. 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s exclusive 












- A 4Kni 20 

9 inner-sealed * gecpamaed smiled. ‘‘While I use an attractive schedule i three 

Kellogg's aes Flakes in teaching the old fashioned R’s, no partdl hhit eight st 

toasty-crisp. the routine is neglected.”’ . . , Bend knit. I 

One of the most novel features is the PERG two st. 

dustrial work. On this particular day t ae 

\ were making calendars with a neat it two sts 

CORN FLAKES picture of the schoolhouse pasted inside, Miter ne 

‘Tell me how you manage it?” Las fh sts. too 

“I liked the idea of getting this wor Wer needle : 

into my school, she replied. ‘‘In college! ts plain ; 

learned to make both time and room lt rows) of 

things that are worth while. If I disco Sie x 

tinued the spelling and ciphering contests 0 Make seco 

Make this comparison! Friday afternoons, I could make a placeM@i joj os 
it. The parents approved, and this tucking. 


Taste that wonderful flavor found 
only in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Compare it with any ready-to-eat 


couraged me to make the change. Now 
once a week, we give one hour—sometimé Witl 
it is one and one-half hours—to_ weavilh 1tL 































cereal. You'll know why millions baskets, fashioning toys or some other "th c 
demand Kelloge’s Many rainy recesses are spent this way. } bol each | 
88 5. us it is worth every bit of effort put intol me ‘Ad , 
We —_ great = in our <— a | Se 
Finishing Trial Offer wooden toys, baskets, serving-trays, "ae, 
rf CANDY. GUM Your first roll of film devel- is fe ats. hair- ivers, powd pe leaves 
(6) AND MINTS*+ eped, 6 Hick Glces priate toys, hot-dish mats, hair-recel ‘ Se th, 
ond on en apenas, oon boxes, posters, booklets, calen ars, ighted dov 
I will put in busi ‘ DIRECT the best_negative, 25c (silver) ‘ state lines, picture P Nyy 
FACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take || PEERLESS PHOTO CO., Charles City, lowa — wort on ry pod d arcane Last yeaigmgt to or t 
orders for my full line of candies, chocolate ee Cer ; attress and fl kes place. 
bars, mints and chewing gum. Unlimited the doll’s bed with its mattress : tickle an 
ee or cn No = LOOMS $9.90 fascinated every little girl. Twice a Eo re re 
cone co Lg htgag ay Mon Boga AND UP. BIG MONEY IN | at Christmas time and St. Valentine's Da Ring pickl. 
fulltime. Write today for catalog, selling plan | WEAVING AT HOME. a box of gifts goes to a hospite gh " nate, Tih 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT QUICK. No experience necessary to weave the hearts of sick and crippled ¢ dren. mg about 
MILTON GORDON, 848 Jack St., Cinci ti oO. | beautiful rugs, carpets, etc., on ter, | 
UNION LOOMS from rags and Mike a brin 


waste material. Home weaving is 


fascinating and highly profitable. i fuls 
> Weavers are rushed with orders. f ak ; 
, Be sure tosend for freeloom book. If a I 
tells all about weaving and our wonder- brine, 
fully low-priced, easily-operated looms. : tn 427, ‘ntul, of 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 280 Factory St., Boonville,N.Y Pe, Sé 








Dress Goods Remnants 
Only 66c a Yard! 


Kansas City—Women who make their 
own clothes will want to take advantage 


al} of the remarkable offer now being made 
VEN by the Textile Products Co., of this City. 







[aah 





Seoul ROSE DINNER or cI 














. [SEND NO MONEY; WE TRUST YOU : i ‘ 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS 4 and 5 Yard remnants of Serges, Trico- “I wouldn’t marry you = said 
2 aso 5 t maf 
White CLOVERINE Salve which yoo sell at 20e each and we il tines and Suitings are being sold at less scornfully, ‘if you were , 
send you this Beautiful Dinner Set according to offer, in our than wholesale price. Any reader inter- in the world. ; 
tu Catalog which you receive with Salve. Millions use’ S - “N hh es | “you d : 
Cloverine for Chapped Face and Lips, Burns, Cuts. Our Plant | ested should write today for free informa- o, ae eth in the ruil 
Our 29th year. We are reliable, Be first in your town. tion. Textile Products Co., Dept. F. 70, get trample to dea 











WILSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. _D49._ TYRONE, PAY | kK 11.25 City, Mo. 
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| A Good-Looking 
Knitted Scarf 





E very attractive scarf shown below is 
made of a fine grade of Iceland wool on 

* 14 wooden needles. One ball each of 
strongly contrasting (but harmonizing) 
will be needed. The scarf illustrated 
qsmade of two shades of lavender and one 
dade of purple wool. Three shades of rose 
gyelow wool, or three shades of gray or 
will make beautiful scarfs. It is difficult 








get three harmonious shades of blue, but 
itmay be possible to get them in the pastel 
dudes. The scarf can also be made with 
Wite center and ends, the space between 
mde of the various colors which make the 
Roman stripes. 
To make the scarf, cast on 8&7 stitches. 
*Knit three rows plain. 
fourth row, make pattern as follows: 
fait eight sts. plain, throw yarn over needle 
mknit. Repeat three times (four in all). 
init two sts. together eight times. Throw 
fim over needle and knit eight times. 
init two sts. together eight times. Throw 
fim over needle and knit eight times. Knit 
Wo sts. together eight times, throw yarn 
Werneedle and knit four times. Knit seven 
M& plain. Repeat from *, making 17 ribs 
Mrows) of each shade, finishing ends with 
rows plain knitting. 
Make second half of scarf in same way and 
ja halves just as you join the toe of a 
Hocking. 


With Sugar and Spice 
Continued from page 74 OU just must have it warm as toast for the 


ipl each layer until the cucumbers are all . : ae 
a Add a root of horseradish, then little fellow’s bath. A Perfection will quickly 
more dill and a layer of cabbage or = ~ ” 

SII dad: charity louven over the top. he at the room to a comfortable temperature. 
Mt on the brine. Cover with a plate Grownups, too, in their bathrooms, will ap- 
ighted down with a heavy stone and leave < ) a ’ , 

Rm or three weeks while fermentation preciate a Perfection. It’s the necessary partner 
ee of all other heating systems, and for less than 
Ring pickles are attractive to both eye and two cents an hour this portable heater radiates 


Mite, To make, select cucumbers meas- warmth to every corner of the room. Your 


mg about one and one-half inches in 


mimeter. For 35 or 40 such cucumbers, dealer will be glad to show you the new models. 


peake a brine with six quarts of water and 

m cupfuls of salt. Place cucumbers in THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
brine overnight. Next day, place in ud c land. Ohi 

: e, made with one and one-half 7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


8 of salt. On third day, place in a In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 
Made with one cupful of salt. On 


Bie voshelt inde thick, cover with The Perfection is a radiant heater 


~ a Vinegar, add a few fresh grape leaves 


iy] 

Se 
1 ; took gently for two hours, then drain. 
idly sirup of two and one-half pounds of 
UN wi Sugar, three pints of vinegar, and 
fablespoonfuls of stick cinnamon. Boil, 
1) fa, Pur over the cucumbers. Next day, 
she said off, boil sirup and again pour over the 


nly mao ae Ts, repeating process on the third 


F » On the fourth day, pack in jars and Ld 
probably “The cucumbers become soft in the CY. 
e rush Je the outer portion forms rings. l d a Ay 

















To Cool and Relieve 


Sunburn 


Here is a delightful cream for sunburn, so 
refreshingly fragrant, so refined, so sooth- 
ing and cooling, that you'll enjoy it thor- 
oughly. It will quickly relieve all irritation 
anJ soreness, prevent blistering or peeling, 
and usually heal the skin over night. 


Hinds#zC 
indsz=Cream 
If used daily as directed it will keep the 
complexion in perfect condition all sum- 
mer. Apply freely before and after exposure 
to sun and wind. It will keep the skin 


soft and prevent as well as heal sunburn 
and windburn. 


Sold by druggists, department 
stores, 5and 10c stores, gen- 
eral stores, or by mail, post- 
paid. 3 sizes, 10c, 50c, $1.00. 
Send money order or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with 
booklet, if you give name of 
your dealer. 


A. S. HINDS CO. ied . 
Dept. 46, Portland, Maine ™ ad | 


FRUIT JAR CAP 
REMOVER 


Approved by The Tribune Institute and by 




















Send 25 cents for a 


sample 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE J. & E. STEVENS C0., 


Cromwell, Conn. 








Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
—- old style lamps—burns only one- 


sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
chimney. Absolutely safe. No 
ight in world like it! 


3 eal kerosene clog- 
zing — only one mantle flame regulated up 
and down. Safest, simplest lamp known. 







brings brilliant 
daylight and joy 
‘ toyourhome. Nothing gives more 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 
New Liberal Trial Offer 
Price to those who 
. no money--just write 
and special offer--NOW. 
Agents Make RADIOLITE Co. 
Big Money 1001Coid Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Plow-Drill 4,000 Years Old 


By Theodore Maisch 





HEN the farmer goes afield with 
his horse and plow he little realizes 
that, save for a difference in dress, 


he is living a picture more than 4,000 
vears old. 

His plow, supposed to be modern, is 
really a faithful reproduction of the one 
used by Abraham, of the Old Testament. 
And that was about 2,000 vears before 
Jesus strode over the farm lands, such as 
they were, of old Palestine. 





hidden in the earth, and they no Jo 
feared the ravens. And after this m 
they made vessels above the ground on 
all the frames of the plows, and ¢ 
sowed and tilled all the land, accordj a8 
Abraham commanded them, and they no 
longer feared the birds.” 

Thus was born the combination seed. 
ing-machine and plow, the forerunner of 
the grain-drills we use for sowing and 





Archeologists unearthed a 
Babylonian tablet of baked 
clay which revealed a very 
interesting bit of farming 
history. The cuneiform in- 
scriptions served to place the 
date of the tablet in the 
fourth year of Nazi-Marut- 
tash, which is about 1400 
B. C. Of greater value and 
interest, however, is the seal 
on the tablet, depicting a 
typical Babylonian farming 




















scene. 

Three men are shown at a 
plow drawn by two oxen. 
One of the men is engaged at 
a funnel-shaped apparatus 
attached to the side of the 
plow. It is a seeder. Doubt- 
less the operator is feeding 
seeds through it into the 
furrow just turned up by the 
plowshare. 

The tablet is in the posses- 
sion of the University Mu- 








Gang of men plowing. From a Babylonian 
seal impression of the fourteenth century B.C, — 
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seum at Philadelphia. Pro- 

fessor A. T. Clay, who first drew attention 
to it, stated that such ancient plowing 
scenes are not rare. Similar plows are 
pictured, or cut, on monuments of 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. These 
two monarchs reigned in the seventh 
century B. C., or about 700 years after 
the Babylonian tablet was sealed with 
this representation of a plowing scene. 


Illustrates Bible History 


There is added importance to the seal, 
because it illustrates a formerly obscure 
passage in the so-called Book of Jubilees, 
an ancient Jewish book of the second 
century B. C. 

In this book the story of Abraham as we 
learned it from the Bible is much enlarged 
upon. If we are to credit all revealed 
therein, we will have to reconstruct 
Abraham into the réle of the inventor of 
the modern plow. 

The Book of Jubilees relates that 
Mastema (Satan) attempted in every way 
to corrupt and destroy the earth. He 
sent ravens to devour the seed which was 
sown in the land. Before the men could 
plow in the seed the winged messengers of 
Mastema had picked it from the surface 
of the ground. Famine threatened the 
people. 

Happily, at this critical time, Abraham 
was born. He early distinguished himself 
for his piety. The prospect of famine 
filled him with concern. He strode into 
the fields and made a peremptory, Canute- 
like gesture. The ravens took flight. If 
we are to credit further the Book of 
Jubilees, a bouncing crop was harvested 
and the nation saved. 

Furthermore, it continues, “‘Abraham 
taught those who made implements for 
oxen, the artificers in wood, and they 
made a vessel above the ground, facing 
the frame of the plow, in order to put the 
seed therein, and the seed fell down there- 
from upon the share of the plow, and was 


covering small grain. Since thos aa 


days, plowing and seeding have com 
be two distinct operations. a 


aes 
a 


Spawning Mushrooms 


It is not hard to prepare mushroom spawn. 
If you have had edible mushrooms befor, 
save a few old plants from which to make 
bricks for a new bed. If the work is new 
to you, buy a brick or box of mushroom 
flakes from your seedsman. 

Prepare a mixture of equal parts of cow 
manure, horse droppings, and _ loa, 
making a stiff paste something like com 
crete. This stiff mixture és then f 
into bricks. Take pieces of-the old musk 
room plant or of the spawn bought from 
the seedsman, and squeeze one into 
top surface of each of the bricks. Then 
let the bricks become almost dry. 


Use Fresh Manure 


Spread about eight inches of fresh hone 
manure on the ground in a dry shed 
pile the bricks on it, about three feet 
Cover the bricks with more fresh 
manure and let the pile heat to a tel 
perature of about, but not more t 
100° F. 

The heat causes the white seed-threads 
to run through the entire brick. 4 
about three weeks in the pile, t 
are removed and can be used for spawis 
in the mushroom bed or for starters # 
new seed bricks. he 

In breaking up the brick for use @ 
beds, break into pieces about two mei 
square. Mushroom flakes are made very | 
similar to bricks, but the chief purpamm 
flakes is’to put them into packages we 
sale as seed. For practical farm Purpy®: 
bricks are best. 

If you count your labor worth anythiig 
it will probably be as cheap to buy eT 
as to make it. The Garden Editor 
tell you where you can buy It. 
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Unique Mail-Box 


By B. R. Lummis 














— GOT tired of seeing old posts along the 
longer HT ad, with the mail-boxes on top, so I 
manner fa ought would start something different. 
und on fap The hotograph shows what it is. 
d they Itissawed out of one-inch board and was 
ding ag fi nther hard to do, hence the big ears which 
‘hey no fm dick out so prominently. ; 

| jf you print 1t in your paper, it might 
n seed. MM dart others and they would look much 
nner of fae better along the roads. 











ae Anica 
: A City Milk Bar 
3 of cow 


loam, | hone of the corridors of Grand Central 
| Station, New York, a large dairy firm has 
formed Wa S@blished a counter, for selling milk. 


d mush i During the day and far into the night one 
ht from see a constant stream of drinkers. 
nto the Mm Starly always there is a group standing 
jbeck of those drinking, waiting for their 
jum. Buttermilk, sweet milk—in fact 
ilkinds of milk—are on sale. This milk 
;omes from dairy farms in New York, 
h home I" Jersey and Pennsylvania. The milk 
hed and jm * Pumped out of tanks by nickel-plated 
vet high d-pumps, one stroke of the pump- 
h horse | landle exactly filling a glass. 
- be | All Kinds of People Buy 
jal classes of humanity can be found 
-threads { king milk. The commuter, hurrying 
. After his train, will get a glass to refresh 
e bricks If after his day’s labor, the train- 
 spawis BE lands going on and off duty, the city 
ters 8 policeman, the lady with children, sailors 
the naval ships—all are among those 
e In 


: nt at the bar. The guests at a large 
o inches Gal winc has an entrance on the station 
ude ver} I corridor buy a great deal of milk. An 
Ndant—a young woman—remarked 
< that it was odd that people who had 
pu money to stay at such an expensive 

lotel should be satisfied with a drink of 
Mik. But, after thinking it over, she 
a that persons who had enough sense 
be satisfied with a glass or two of milk 
y had enough sense to acquire 
Wealth.” A truly practical thought. 
Rowland Hazard. 
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SPEEDY 
SERVICE 


Ask Our Customers 


-there are many in Your Community 


ifth Avenues New 
Styles brought to 
your home in this 
New Catalog ~ ~ ~ 


Outer and Inner Clothing and 
Shoes for All the Family ~Dry 
Goods~Rugs ~Jewelry~Furniture 
Auto Supplies~Sporting Goods and 
Radio Supplies~-Paints~ Hardware 
‘Stoves~Furnaces~Farming Tools 


In fact Everything for the Individual- 
the Home the Farm and the Workshop 


Charles William Stores 


The Long Established Mail Order Merchants of ince. 
New York City 


518 Page Handy Catalog sent/free 


The Charles William Stores, Inc., 365 Stores Bldg., New York City 


Please send me free copy of your new catalog for Fall and Winter. 


Name 


Address 
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Relieve the Pain 
Prevent Infection 


For cuts, bruises and the 
many everyday injuries, 
apply a few drops of the 
safe, powerful, antiseptic 
liniment — Absorbine, Jr. 
It promptly relieves the 
painand reduces theswell- 
ing. It cleanses the wound 
and guards against infec- 
tion. 








Absorbine, Jr. is at once 
soothing and healing to burns, rash, and 
most skin eruptions. It also takes the stiff- 
nessand soreness from over tired muscles. 
Absorbine, Jr. is most agreeable to use, 
leaves no stain, and gives ready relief in 
many kinds of emergencies. Have the magic 
bottle in the medicine cabinet at all times. 


“When tools slip,” says a handy man 
about the house, “I always rely upon 
Absorbine, Jr.” 








THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 














————_——_—_—_——-| 


desiring to secure patents 
should send for our free Guide 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send _* free trial bottle 
¢ 
INVENTORS Book ‘‘How to Get Your 
Patent.”’ 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
RANDOLPH &CO., Dept.460, Washington, D.C. 


WNI-XS 
) HOSE 


i, 











JUST send your name and 
we will send you, postage paid : : 
woven lace hose with m ion design as pictured, 
made of fine mercerized lisle; one pair of 22-inch boot 
ure thread silk hose with lisle top, and one pair of 
8-inch boot fibre silk hose with cotton top. All three 
hose come in colors black, brown, gray, peach or 
French tan. Sizes, 8% to 10. When ordering men- 
tion color and size wanted. 
With each order we will send you a pair of new elastic 
jazz garters, covered with silk ribbon and edged with 
white lace. 
DELIVERY FREE. When the postman delivers the 
three pairs of stockings and oe. ay him $1.98 
for them. We have paid the transportation charges. 
If, for any reason whatsoever, they are not better 
a expected, return them at our expense and 
we will cheerfully refund your money. Order No. 15. 
d,3 pairs hose and garters, $1.98. 


WALTER FIELD CO.. Dept. H 1469, CHICAGO) 


address—no money: d 
id, one pair of imported 
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Hyhalf of t 
Cal’s Folks Co-O a, 
| bers . 
als Kolks Co-Operate _ |ife. 
jis this sy 
By E. R. McIntyre gots te 
: ted ac 
lone for ea 
} The mor 
F President Calvin Coolidge desires to eight cents a pound, but labor costs were jis the loca 
get “‘boiled-down” facts about farmers put very high, not usually going aboye $1 ip the cen 
who co-operate in selling their products, day and “keep.” The equipment ip the | \emont N 
let him seek the testimony of his father, sugar-bush was very meager in those day ; ° I 
John C. Coolidge, and those Yankee neigh- utensils being of the cheapest. W, en | ederation, 
bors of his among the maple-clad hills of | tubs were used to gather the sap, with shal. |i Shi 
Plymouth, Vt. They will be glad to tellhim low pans for boiling. The tubs could by |i 
the sweet story of the Vermont Maple fashioned at home during winter’s lull and Heel drum 
Products Co-Operative Exchange, which _ the village smithy or tinner was glad to make members 
brings to — a —— of the <P poe the boiling pans for a small sum. diver thei 
stately father tapping the trees and carrying ° sociation 
brimming pails of sap on a neck-yoke made War Inflated Prices pes direct]; 
famous in the campaign movies last year as Then came the historic years of the World Warehou: 
7 agp sae See Calvin” himself. War, with the result in sugar circles which io 
The sugar-bush ely ado; 
is becoming stand- fpance the 
ardized and the in storage 
unorganized skim- The receip 
mer is almost a | manager are 
scandal up in the igcurity for 
state which pro- | am usually 
duces the bulk of sholesale n 
the nation’s maple- achange at 
sugar and pan- mer to th 
cake sirups. The is are I 
new Moses of this wthe seaso 
sugar-bush exodus dulis close 
from an age of ™ The exch 
barter and bondage ip ming of 19: 
to co-operation on i yar it did 
cautious principles Sauer 000. J 
is Amos J. Eaton, Storeng gage ms sold. th 
a native Vermont- iy YERMGY! im mers as t 
er, formerly con- ‘Wir Syn? mantel 
nected with the N ineted with 
United States De- She | undertal 
partment of Agri- packing. 
culture. ip arice was - 
The main fac- jallon a mc 
tory and storage i wangement 
warehouse of the i emanufac 
Exchange is near } pevind an 
Lake Champlain, tmporations 
at Essex Junction, es ctiail = im listead of 
where shrewd . “ . : athange le; 
selectmen of many Who knows but that future cabinet meetings will be refreshed by houses of th 
a town meeting's Vermont maple sirup and Yankee doughnuts? lompany. O 
experience have went of the 
adopted Yankee notions anent peddling their every household knows by heart. Sugar was |@ taken « 
product in a national way by advertising rationed off, prices soared, hoarders were Although 1 
and branding. condemned and the commodity became al- me new m 
Vermont farmers think well of the sugar most specie in its value. Maple-sugar pro | | ttange list ir 
and sirup business, because they ‘‘calculate’”’ ducers naturally plunged somewhat, as it | | tg qualities « 
with New England acumen that this busi- was too good an opportunity for a Yankee "8 uneven, 
ness brings them in quite a revenue, being to pass up. Labor costs held firm and equip- jad the volu: 
exceeded as a producer of farm cash only by ment prices for the sugar maker did not ers was no 
dairying and timber industries. decline by any means. But the demand was j band Was si 
y i so heavy that caution was for once forgotten jd that th 
10,000 Producers in Vermont by some of the older heads in the Vermont j om non-meé 
settlements, and so when the war d jhe business 
To be exact, there are about 10,000 maple blew away and the money pinch ae 11,000, but 
— — ap sing al peutneets \ oe, something had to be done. The producets jit the can 
uM: ap =" i. ig age igen red . “_ found that it cost about $1.30 to produces jing a sti 
March and places on the market all the  palion of sirup, and many of them had er jm ®t venture 
way from a few hundred gallons to 1,000 pensive equipment unpaid for. | Despite th 
wey 0 prac to pm — in _ Thereupon began a regular investigation ms able to | 
wtenal and enuipment line, Vermont also by the pronees of ihe sugar-ush, Ka IM rac 
industry with , tcp a S ieacing the officers and directors of an organisation @Mlations o 
SUry’ o-oss/Pisa — , more than 20 years old—The Vermont State jt seeped 
The Vermont Yankee has the native ped- Sugar Makers’ Association. Like may MMltities the 
dling instinct, and hence about 50 per cent 1)" » iesinon dian kaiat eae had been i “embershi 
other farm organizations, this one or Ip, 


of the annual output of the maple trees is 
sold direct to consumers or the retail trade, 
or through commission houses in the cities. 
The other half of it goes to wholesale manu- 
facturers located at convenient points in 
many places in the state. 

Amos Eaton says he never saw any white 
granulated sugar on the old home farm or in 
the average rural community of Vermont 
until the middle of the ‘‘eighties.”” The old- 
style, home-made stirred sugar was the real 
article then. There was a very small amount 
of loaf sugar bought and laid away, like 
old lace, for ‘‘eompany dinners.” 

The stirred sugar of Vermont usage in 
those self-sufficing days was made from 
maple sirup by cooking it to a temperature 
of about 245° F. and then stirring it vigor- 
ously until it became cool. It was not to be 
sneezed at for quality and flavor, either, 
remarks Amos. It was fine and granular, 
but lighter in color than the best grades of 
brown sugar. It was sold in barrels at from 
seven to ten cents a pound in those days, 
and nearly every neighborhood produced 
some of it—the Coolidges being users of it 
with the rest. 

The prices paid at first were from five to 










wont to consider only the production si pitvilege of 


leaving the selling to zealous Yankee i @™ co-operat 
dividual initiative. bia tion of 1 
: R §rup fully 

Selling Through Locals ries th 

The committee heard many plans sub ~ ae 
mitted, including one or two by Aaron Bigger 
Sapiro, but finally chose a simple and cour HA satisfactory 
prehensive outline proposed to them by Mthis enhan 
United States Department of Agriculttré uring 
through A. W. McKay. 18000 in va 
The marketing organization was beet Sal the sale 
with nine local associations, each © | Sales for 
incorporated under the Vermont Corpo ted to 1 
Act. Each member took one or more td there we 
of stock in the local association. | eas 
ducer loaned to his local association a ist three mc 
of money equal to five cents a spout 10t ge amc 


number of trees he tapped annually. “a 
interest on the loan was fixed at 5 Pe ond 
Certificates of indebtedness, . OF instal 
payable at 5 per cent in five annual ‘be 
ments, were issued to members to covet 
advances made by them. At the expinstt 
of the first year the first instalment it | 
and the producer again loans to his a 
sum based on the amount of business dome 




















half of the individual. Each man’s loan 
| spportioned so that the total loan by all 
embers Will equal the amount of the 
ginal debt which becomes due that year. 
I this system is repeated every year, it 
Fsounts to a revolving fund which is dis- 
ted according to the amount of business 
| jone for each member by his association. 

| The money thus borrowed from members 
lig the local association is used to buy stock 
|; the central organization, known as the 
) Yamont Maple Products ¢ o-Operative Ex- 
Hinge. Individuals own no stock in the 
leration, OF central sales agency. 


Shipped to Central Point 


jel drums to hold the sirup are supplied 
members by the exchange. The producers 
wiver their sirup in these drums to the local 
gociation’s shipping point, from whence it 
directly to the factory at Essex Junction. 
Warehouse receipts, the old ally of com- 
perce Which has been within recent years so 
widely adopted by producers, are used to 
Hance the maple sirup. The sirup is placed 
storage in a bonded public warehouse. 
Te receipts issued by the warehouse 
panager are accepted by banks as collateral 
gunty for loans to the exchange. This 
smusually approximates 60 per cent of the 
solesale market value of the sirup. The 
at once turns the advance money 
wer to the producers. Additional pay- 
are made in November, and as soon 
gthe season’s product is all marketed, the 
is closed out. 
exchange began operations in the 
of 1922. During the remainder of the 
gait did a gross business amounting to 
A considerable amount of sirup 
ms sold that year to Vermont manufac- 
mers as the price advanced enough to 
mmant release. The exchange also con- 
meted with a company at Essex Junction 
undertake their grading, storing and 
i The price agreed upon for this 
@yvice was 25 cents a gallon, plus one cent a 
gion a month for storage charges. This 
mangement was interrupted in 1923 when 
temanufacturing concern at Essex Junction 
wrected an alliance with three other sirup 
wporations and moved to St. Johnsbury. 
hstead of seeking another location, the 
athange leased the buildings and ware- 
houses of the departed local manufacturing 
company. On February 1, 1923, the manage- 
went of the Essex Junction plant was en- 
ity taken over by the exchange. 
Although three new local associations and 
ime new members were added to the ex- 
im ‘unge list in 1923, the year tested the stay- 
}ig qualities of the organization. Production 
ls uneven, mostly because of the season, 
jad the volume of product shipped by mem- 
ts was no heavier than in 1922. The de- 
jmad was steady enough; in fact, was so 
imd that the exchange had to buy product 
ii™m non-members before the year ended. 
ithe business done that year amounted to 
41,000, but this was not heavy enough to 
aut the canny New England conscience, 
g a stiff overhead in carrying on its 
ist venture in sugar-bush co-operation. 
| Vespite this slight reverse, the exchange 
ms able to pay its members nearly 20 per 
peat advance over the current wholesale 
qiotations of manufacturers. When this 
Seeped out through the Yankee com- 
Uuhities there was a natural increase in 
tmbership, while many outsiders asked the 
Mvilege of consigning their product with 
Co-operative. This, coupled with the 
mation of more locals, resulted in receipts 
)situp fully thrice as great as the previous 
jar when the tally sheets were checked up 
/¢ March, 1924, 


Bigger Volume of Business 


A mtisfactory market has been maintained 
® this enhanced volume during 1924. The 
ii during October, 1924, alone were 
000 in value, which was nearly as great 
Hall the sales made in 1922. 
ales for the entire year of 1924 have 
ne to well above the $100,000 mark, 
there were enough stocks on hand in 
int th to carry the exchange through the 
three months of 1925 without buying 
g€ amount from non-members. 
the re are none but farmers involved in 
ermont enterprise, save those employes 
‘oly in the central office and ware- 
ae 5 he aim of the organization is to 
ine) the farmer a fair return for his 
tat — investment, and the officers say 
ducer © closer the consumer and the pro- 
vil tan be associated in trade the better 
: end be served. 


"Ric sTupY AT HOME 
High School Course eben er 
In 2 Yea f@eye You can complete eq Sslore, 


side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college ing spare time. 
and the le: ing _professtone, is and thirty-six other practical aden practicing law in every state. We furnish all 
courses are desc 
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Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 














You are careful to 
protect milk from the 
attacks of bacteria. 
Are you just as care- 
ful of your teeth? 











Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Times 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


People who care how they look are concerned 
with their teeth. Not only are good teeth impor- 
tant to beauty; they are essential to health. 


Because good teeth and good health are so closely 
related, modern dentists are urging preventive 
dentistry. Its aim is to combat disease by prevent- 
ing tooth troubles. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream always has been in the forefront of this 
scientific move for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth thoroughly clean — does 
notscratch or scourthem. Causes of tooth decay are safely 
and effectively removed by Colgate’s. 


The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. This dental cream is 
made and advertised sensibly, and is sold at a sensible 
price—25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


Truth in advertising implies CLEANS 
honesty in manufacture TEETH rae RIGHT 








Coteate & Co., Dept. 567 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 


Please send me, free, a trial tube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 














SA 

PH iegal training. Legally-trained men earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 

e guide you step by step. kim ean train at home dur- 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
ee of LL. B. conferred. lle 


ed in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. text material, includi fourteea-volype law Library. Lem. cost -eney 
terms. t oO | -page ‘Law Guide’’ and *‘Evidence’’ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL tee ane” dead ior ts BOW, 














Dept. H. 635, Drexel Ave. &58thSt. ©AS1923 CHICAGO LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 9404-L Chicago 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


A 


in Florida for three months, averaged $125 

THE MAN OF THE HOUR—-.-. month, commissions in spare time. One 
in South Carolina $100 per month. One in Ohio $80 per month. One in 
Texas $75 per month. Attractive designs, and moderate prices get results. 








COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY, 85 Main St., Canton, Georgia. 
I have spare time. Please send me application blank and information. 


P. oO State 
Coggins Monuments Mean Memorials Everlasting. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 






























A happily. 
Farm boys often get the idea that, because they 
job, they need no exercise to build them up. 


work they are doing gives them wonderful strength. 
they need another kind of exercise, that which gives them poise. 

The two greatest farm boys our country had were tall and strong. 
Washington, as a young 


But one had poise, while the other hadn't. 
soldier, was able to learn how to control 


They realize that this 


THE 
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gh2OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Wash your calf, and brush its hair; 
Take it to the County Fair 


Make Your Body Perfect 


NORMAL body, boys and girls, will make you live long and 
It is worth more than a million dollars. 
good habits you have a chance to resist most sickness and disease. 


child does. 
With it and already mentioned. 


can do some hard 


But in addition 
will reduce your fat and 


If 





his strength and muscles. Lincoln, working 
in the woods and on the river without 
proper training, became awkward and very 
often was laughed at for his awkwardness. 

We all pity the man or woman with the 
unsightly, bent body. But do we realize 
that the condition had a beginning? If 
proper attention had been given while this 
man or woman was still young, the round 
shoulders or bent limbs could have been 
avoided. 

On the other hand we all admire the 
erect, buoyant, vigorous man who looks so 
much taller than we are and who always 
has a pleasant smile for us. We ‘‘wish’’ we 
could be like he is. ‘ 

Instead of wishing, boys, you can be like 
this man. Perhaps not, quite so tall, but 
just as strong and vigorous. And, girls, 
you can be as good-looking and well-poised 
us any movie star if you are willing to take 
the time for training and see to it that 
your body is always up to normal. Let it 
be but 15 minutes a day, but make sure it 
is daily, and wonders can be accomplished. 

Always remember it as a great truth 
that what you make of your body before 
maturity you must live with the rest of your 
life—so build it well. A young person’s 
body is like a young tree; it can be twisted 
and bent into almost any shape. 


IND out whether you are physically 
normal. See your family physician or 
physical director of your high school. Or 
take your own measurements according to 
the chart printed below. Here are some of 
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the questions to ask yourself: 
1. Am I the correct weight, for my age 
and height? 


2. Is my chest expansion correct for my age and height? 
the chest fully expanded, then measure it completely contracted. The 


difference is the »xpansion.) 


3. Are my chest, waist, biceps, forearms, thighs, and calves the 


correct size for my age and height? 
4. Is my spine straight? 
5. Are both shoulders the same height? 
6. Am I round-shouidered? 


Rising on the toes of both feet (keeping the toes on the floor), can 
you reach as high with one hand as you can with the other? 


Raising the right foot entirely off the floor and 


toes, can you reach as higk with the right hand as you can by raising 
the left foot off the floor, rising on the right toes and reaching with the 


left hand? 


After finding out just where you stand in the physical world, work 
Exercise those parts that fall below 


faithfully on your weak points. 
normal, 


Perhaps you are above norma!. Then you are fortunate, but be sure 
You need all the exercise a below-normal 


that it is not due to fat. 


Clara Bauer—Indiana’s healthiest girl 


weight on both. 
Girths—Neck: 

apple.” 

scapula and cover the nix 


(Measure 


should be held in a horizontal position while the tape is being adj 


then hung naturally at 
Chest (contracted): M 
contracted. 
expansion. 

Forearm: Arm held 
rising on the left 
isi part. 
open. 


the palm turned toward 


Feet about six inches apart, equal weight, on both. 
below the nates. Calf: Equal weight on both feet. 


Measure largest part. 


It will give you control of 


The primary object of educational exercise is to build the 
normal, whether it be too fat or too thin. i 
a producer of muscle. It rids the body of surplus fat first, after 
it will develop muscle and make you heavier; 


your chest exparsion or chest measurement is below nom 
exercises which compel you to breathe deeply will increase both, 


Measure broadest part. 
Head 
Chest (expanded): 


The difference between the two measurements is yout 
Waist: After a natural inspiration measure 


horizontal) palms upward, fist tightly clinched. Measure 
Upper arm, down: 
Measure largest part. 
horizontal, palm upward. 

elbow bend arm hard, contract the biceps, 
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all your muscles and that poise 


iat 
us | whieh 
if you are too heavy it 




















































Exercise is a reducer 
make you lighter. 


above normal, be thankful, exercise and 
keep them so. 

If any part of your body or limbs meas. 
ures below normal, or appears thin and 
“scrawny,’’ specific exercises, directed right 
at the weak point, will develop musele and 
make it larger. In the boy’s case it makes 
him stronger and better proportioned, In 
the girl’s case it rounds out the part and 
makes it beautiful. 

Where the shoulders are round or bent 
forward, it is not the muscles of the chest 
which should be strengthened, but the 
muscles of the upper back which throw 
shoulders backward. ; 

Movement of a muscle alone does not 
exercise it enough to develop it.' It must 
be moved with vigor and regularity, Other- 
wise the half-hearted effort will only serve 
to keep you stiff and sore. 

Use the chart below and get your ow 
figures. Draw a circle around each meas- 
urement; then connect the circles by 
straight lines and see how nearly 
dicular the entire line is. The nie 
the line the more perfect is your body. 
Few are likely to be entirely straight, 


ERE are some hints that will help 
you in making the most important 
measurements. i 
Height: Take without shoes, Weight: 
Deduct weight of clothes. Stretch of arms: 
Extreme stretch from tip to tip of ; 
fingers, arms at side horizontal, palms 
against the wall. ’ : 


When measuring the breadth of the 


So. OT hae ha. Fo ew Ne fe he hae he LS o_o 


F hin ha 


shoulders, stand in a natural 
elbows at the sides, shoulders: neither 
dropped forward or braced 


Hips: Stand with feet together, equal 


erect. Measure just below the “Adam's 
On boys, measure so as to embrace the 
»ples; girls, measure above the mammiae; ars 


ST 


the sides. Expand chest as full as 
easure same location with chest 


straight out sidewise, shoulder-high (side 


largest 
Arm at side horizontal, palm. upward, hand 
Upper arm, up: Start with arm at side 
Clinch fist tightly. Without lowering 
‘“‘make a a 
Measure just 
Heels down. 
S. P. Middleton. 


the shoulder. 


Measure largest 





























Anthropometric chart for children 10 to 21 years of 
(Measurements in inches except as noted) BOYS ’ 
nn, OE ere Ore 10; 11); 12) 13; 14; 15| 16! 17; 18) 19/20) 214] 10] 11| 12 
ON aaa ae 51 | 53 | 55| 57 | 59 | 62 | 64 | 66 \67.5; 68 \68.5| 69 || 52 | 54 | 57 | 
Weight (pounds) | 60) 65 | 72) 78) 87 {103 |116 |123 |130 |135 |140 |145 || 61 | 66 | 74 
Stretch of arms. ; on | 51| 53] 55)! 57; 60! 63: 66) 67 |68.5' 69 |69.5| 70 || 51 | 53) 57 
Breadth of shoulders. ..... 12.5/12.6)13.2)13.5/13.7/14.3) 15 |16.3)16.5,16.8/17 He 713.2 
Breadth of hips. . 9.4/10 |10.3)10.5/10.9/11.2)11.8/12 |12.4/12.7/13 |13.3]| |11.5 
Neck...... Pe 10.8)11.3)11.6/11.8)12 | 12.2/12.4)12.8/13.3)13.7)14.1/14.4| |10.8) 111.2 
Chest—expanded....... \27.5\28 |28.3|28.6,29 (30 (32 |33.9/35 |37 |37.9/38.4|/27.5/28 |28.2 
Chest—contracted....... 25.5/26 |26.1/26.2/26.5/27 |28.2/29.9|31 |33.9|34.6/35.1//25.6|26 |26.2 
See 122.3/22.9/23.2/23.5/23.8/24.8/25.9|26.4|27.3| 28.7 |29.8/30.3 | |22.3/22.8/23.2 
Right forearm. site 7.6) 8 | 8.2) 8.4) 8.6) 8.8) 9.5) 9.810 |10.3/10.5/10.7)| 7.4 7.9) 8.2] 
z Right upper arm, down. | 7.2) 7.6) 7.8) 8 | 8&2) 8.4) 9 | 9.4|10 {10.3 10.7)11 || 7 7.7) 7.9| 
> Right upper arm, up... | 7.9) 8.2) 8.4) 8.6) 8.8) 9.4,10.1)10.511.5)11.8)12.2)12.4)| 7.6) 8 | 8.4) 
2 Left forearm.......... -| 7.6) 8 | 82) 8.4) 8.6) 8.8) 9.5) 9.8/10 |10.3|10.5)10.7)| 7.4) 7.9) 8.2 
ons Left upper arm, down..... .| 7.2! 7.6] 7.8] 8 | 8.2] 8.4] 9 | 9.4110 }10.3/10.7)11 || 7 | 7.7| 7.9) 
o Left upper arm, up... . 7.9| 8.2) 8.4) 8.6] 8.8| 9.4/10.1/10.5/11.5/11.8|12.2!12.4]| 7.6] 8 | 8.4| 
NEN <5, nin Ghd na ov o'r wiv 14.8)15.1)15.3/15.5/15.7|16.3,17 |17.5)18.9/19.7|20.3/20.7)|14.9|15.2/15.4 
TINTS. Wi 3.55 Gi da 5-03.09 Glof> )10.1/10.6)10.8)11 |11.2/11.9)12.3/12.5|12.9)13.4/13.9|14.1)/10.2/10.7)11 
SRC a ae es as, - 14.8)15.1,15.3/15.5 15.7|16.3)17 |17.5|18.9)19.7|20.3/20.7)|14.9|15.2)15.4 
ER a eee” |10.1/10.6 10.8)11 11.2/11.9)12.3 12.5)12.9 13.4/13.9 14.1) 10.2/10.7|11 


age 
GIRLS a 

13 | 14{ 15) 16) 17) 18| 19 20) 21 | Fas 
59 | 61| 63 163.6 64 64.3 64.6/64.8| 65 

81 | 92/104 107 111 |115 |121 |128 |132 
59.4| 62 | 64 |64.2164.5 64.8/65.1/65.3/65.5 
13.4)13.6|14.2 14.3,14.4|14.6/14.8)15.1 15.2 
12.1/12.3/12.5/12.6/12.7/12.8|13 {13.3 13.5 
11.3/11.4/11.5/11.6/11.8)12 |12.2 12.5127 
28.3|28.9/29.2,30 |31.2)32.6/33.7|34.6)35. 
26.3/26.8/27 |27.8'29 |30.4/31.5 32.4133 
23.4/23.7\24 |24.2/24.4/24.7/25 [25.8 as 
8.3] 8.4| 8.5| 8.6| 8.7) 8.9| 9.2) 9.4 7 
8.1] 8.3) 8.5) 8.7) 8.9) 9.2| 9.7/10.2 He 
8.7 9 | 9.2| 9.4] 9.6) 9.9/10.4/10.9 5: 
8.3| 8.4| 8.5] 8.6) 8.7 8.9) 9.2 9.4 he 
8.1| 8.3| 8.5| 8.7| 8.9| 9.2| 9.71103 10.5 
8.7| 9 | 9.2] 9.4] 9.6 9.91104 10.9)11- 
15.7|16.4/17.1/17.7|18.3|19.2)20.7|22.2 _ 
11.2/11.9/12.3)12.5|12.7/13 _|13.4 13.8)18 
15.7 16.4|17.1|17.7|18.3)19.2|20.7|22.2 + 
/11.2/11.9)12.3/12.5)12.7/13 /13.4)13.8 iu 
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(Two Lights that \W/ | 


MONEY ; | 


Save time! lik 


WORK e ° 


TIEN you buy a Quick-Lite Lamp or Lantern 
you've made an investment that pays dividends 
every night you useit. In addition to plenty of good ° 
light, you get dividends in actual dollars and cents : 
saved, in work saved and in time saved. 


The Quick-Lite Lamp—You can ac- p 
tually buy a Quick-Lite and useit a whole year and 
the total cost {lamp, fuel, mantles} will be less than * 
just the cost of fuel alone for an old-style oil lamp. . 
And you get 20 times more light! No wicks to trim; 








no chimneys to wash; no daily filling—the Quick- “4 

Lite saves you all this unnecessary work and time. e 

Saves eyes because it is a soft, pure-white light. 

Prices in U. S. A., $9.00. : j 
The Quick-Lite Lanterm—Operates 

just like the Quick-Lite Lamp. Makes and burns 

own gas from common motor gasoline. Lights with e 

matches. 40 hours service per gallon of fuel used. ° 


Carries anywhere. Saves time by making it easier 
to do night work around barns, feed lots, sheds, etc. 
Always ready for any job, anywhere, anytime. Mica ° 
chimney makes it Wind-proof, Rain-proof, Bug-proof. 
Prices in U.S. A., $7.50. 


35,000 Hardware and General Store Dealers sell 
Coleman Quick-Lites. Onenear you will 











gladly demonstrate the brilliance, simplicity ° 
and economy of these wonderful lights. 
Write us for full information: and an 


















































interesting Booklet, ““The Sunshine of “d 
the Night”. Use the attached cou- e 
pon or post card, 
Address nearest office, Dept. FJ99 4 
e | 
—THE— 


<4i| COLEMAN LAMP CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 





WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. . 

Branches: 3 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 

Canadian Factory: . 


Toronto, Ontario 





















































protection. 


“police call.’ 





“This is one good reason you need the in- 
stant home protection of a Colt Revolver 


You wouldn’t wait to install a telephone 
until you needed to make an emergency 
call. Then why delay securing this surer 
security? Get your Colt now! Many a 
man has suffered irreparable loss by | 


| or Automatic Pistol. 
| 


“putting it off.” 


Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 









EPENDABLE faithfulness in the face 
of danger is the keynote of telephone 


The telephone has well been likened to 
“another person in the house.” But, when 
| @ marauder enters your home there sel- 
dom is time or opportunity to put in the 


Any Colt Dealer (or Colt Catalog No. 14) 
willexplain the Colt Automatic Grip Safety 
which prevents accidental discharge 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. Co. 


Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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I Want 700 Acents 


A Chance To Earn 
BIG MONEY 


Men and Women! Write me today 
. and by this time next week I can show 
yvu how you can turn your spare time or full time . 
into Real Money. Thousands of our representa- 
tives are doing it with our New Plans. Simply 
introduce and take orders for famous World’s 
Star Hosiery and Underwear sold direct from 
mill to home—a complete line for whole family. 
Per t t Ss and repeat orders make 
you steady, big income. No delivering or col- 
lecting. No capital required. 

4 4 It’s a chance to make lots 
Write Quick of money. Your profits 
begin at once. Exclusive territory. No 
experience needed. Write today and I’ll send 
all facts and tell how to start Free. 
(Established 29 years.) 

World’s Star Knitting Co. 
1079 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 


Learn How toR& 


JIMMY DE FOREST 


World’s Greatest Trainer 
Will Teach You BY MAIL 


In 20 weeks I will teach eh 
there is to know about boxin 
—just what I taught Jac 
Dempsey and a host of other 
champions and great contenders. 
Every 6 months I select cham- 
pions in all weight classes from 
ils. I train them at my 
own expense at my Long Branch, 
N.J.,camp. Then TEX RICK- 
ARD, greatest of ail promoters, 
stages them in bouts in his new Madison Square Garden at New 
ork. y at boxers came from farms. Sen lay for my 
big FRE book. "The Golden Age of Boxing.’’ Enclose 10c to cover 
mating. eatest book of its wri . Profusely 
illustrated with photos of rest fighters and fully describes my 
E OFFER. ere’s fame and fortune waiting for 
you if you become a good boxer. Get my book and read all about it. 
JIMMY DE FOREST, Box 689 


347 Madison Ave. New York City 


ae- 



















The Arm of Lawand Order _ : 




















t t 4 ARA , 
° Fastest money ever made with greatest 
= seller ever known --- 3-in-1, world’s only 
e hot water bottle, ice bag, and fountain syr. 


inge combination. One minute demonstra- 
tion positively makes a sale. No capital nor ex- 


erience . Write ly for revolutionizing sales plan. 
The Lob! Manufacturing ©. Dept. 90, Middleboro, Mase. 


SCHOOL 

BAG 

Large, handsome bag, 13% x 11 
inches, wide expansion, heavy 
waterproof fabric, leather straps 
and handle, strong metal buckles, 
outside pocket, given for selling 36 
pcekgs. Chewing Gum at 5 cts. a 
pekg. Write for it. 
> BLUINE MFG. CO., 

286 Mill St. Concord Jct., Mass. 























To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your @ 
car. No experience necessary. Last year 





ospisil, 
ot Kas., Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 
$200 TO $500 A MONTH 


Our proposition is entirely different from 


all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. Two lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
Write for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 79, Freeport, Ill. 














GRANNY WOBBLENOS | 


TEACHES 4 LESSONE y,<t 


i By } 

HE school 

house wes 

\ rings ¢ 
te fire : 

Qne of th 

op, jo. The te 


5 —_-——, jgat the poo 


javwlety fi 





















sean Tun V 

ET’S see—in the last chapter G Did you e' 

i Wobblenose had fixed Daddy Tala inders, play 
comfortably in his easy chair. Well! just, ime this kind 
she finished, in popped Lije Herringbone, Mmuted right 


big gray rat who lived in the neighborhood, 
‘“Hello!”’ he said, “‘what’s the trouble with 
YOU, neighbor Tarfoot?” Then Daddy told 


» Tell you 
“it the Abil 


him how he’d hurt his ankle—right in th Jit in the — 
beginning of spring work, too. “And Granny ehoolhouse. 
Wobblenose has been dosing me with bone Mut is never 
set,”” he whispered, “I always did despise th Mawe, peTOoxic 
stuff. It’s worse’n the ankle.” abolic acid, 

Lije grinned and replied: ‘‘Nothing’s » (fala few hor 
bad but it might be worse; here am I oujof M#iecupboard. 
work, and you with plenty and unable to dy i This school 
it; why shouldn't I stay here until you's jgintaid cupb 
quite well?” de wall. Br 

Daddy Tarfoot snatched eagerly at that, ast of some 
and when Granny came from the pump with 
a kettle of water they told her of the arrange a 
ment. She shook her head and said she had W l 
her doubts. 

WELL! They enjoyed themselves—they Ve are look 

ir in Octobe 



















Farm B 


Our clan hi 
dn team ne 
rth us het 
Hinn., ZO». 
Sandy Hill | 
1. No men 
inguage. 

1 Fine of 
tise from n 
3. Member 
ig in a row 

4, Suspensi 
ir not payin; 


did indeed. They told stories and cracked 
jokes and ate lots of victuals. j 
A few days later Granny just peeped in. 


Such a sight as met her eyes! The floor was & [received : 
strewn with nut shells, and the table was Miin-prize ri 
piled high with unwashed dishes. Close to Himet last. spr 
the steve was Daddy Tarfoot’s davenpt ria, Ill., ae 
and he and Lije Herringbone were rub " e 
the frying pan with bits of acorn cake—and te e have | 
laughing so that a crumb went down Daddy's dlan into 
throat the wrong way—and he nigh choked. #™Y of our 
Lije tried to slip out the doorway when “= one 
saw Granny, but she blocked the way, and 3" Vest M 
said severely: ‘‘Well, I do declare! Such 
doings I never DID see! If you're through Re and 
with your frying-pan dinner, Lije, you cal of ; “ 
cut an armful of wood.”’ And Lije went. thle al ag 
Then her eyes fell on the open cup tom and ~ 
drawer and she stared and STARED. tolembe ma 
“T s’pose it’s the knives,” Daddy thought al by oan 
uncomfortably, “‘and life is too short to baitiful i 


ALWAYS scouring ’em!” He really did fed 
ashamed though, and he told Granny 80. 
“‘Well—well!”” she replied, “from now 


tums or bran 
omake your 


I'll come an hour one day and Mrs. Greyfur “ os 
can come an hour the next day—she'll age 
glad to do it because you were so kind 4, colt 
them. Now I'll clean up and get lunch, di iin 
daughter Cottontail gave me a basket cS Th oe 
good things to bring to you and Mrs. Greyf =~ in thie, 


handed me some baking as I passed by." 5 ; 
And when Lije came in with an 4 ul of MS hough he 















: a girl y 
wood—and a good appetite—he found 4 sn ' 
clean comfortable kitchen and a hot meal paid 
the table. And she told Lije that he Retain 
to remain and do the outside work ul buthe makit 


Daddy Tarfoot got about—and they & 
joyed their dinner so much they told parr 
that they liked her cooking—on the ta 

much better than eating out of a frying Pa 
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pis Aid in School 


: | 
i 


By Milton Eisenhower 








£ school children at the district school- ot 
house west of Abilene, Kans., can try He found om 
rings and other tricks with less risk too la 
the fire a few years ago. 
oe of the children was badly burned 
The teacher was very much worried 
jout the poor child, but it gave her the idea 
ja“safety first’’ kit to which every boy and 
ean run when hurt. 
Did you ever get hurt on the gravel or 


igders, playing in the school yard? Wounds } Be 
Jthis kind are dangerous because, unless 4 f 6 
mated right away, blood-poisoning may set ¢ g out 0 
2 ral your teac ‘her to prepare a first-aid ny 
are marked 


i 
At the Abilene school a small cupboard is Th ach - 
. 1d ere’s no way to get aroun 
it in the wall in the main room of the Adentist would it. Vumetel’ alaaiolice ahem 


sioolhouse. The cupboard is always closed have told him thet four out of every five 
it is never locked. Bandages, adhesive over 40—and thousands 


ye, peroxide, turpentine, iodin, splints, Ws younger, too—are victims of 


Vain regrets 
won’t restore 
lost — 


ablic acid, needles and thread, vaseline Pyorrhea. Do you want to | She neglected 
sia few home remedies are always kept in avoid this dread disease? her gums 


decupboard. 
thooihouse is a new one and so the P h d 

(said cupboard could be built right into revent toot ecay 
je wall. But even in older buildings, a 


iyst of some kind can easily be arranged. below the gum-line 


ee 


Wideawake News As the soil nourishes the tree roots, the gums nour- 

Te are looking forward to a Wideawake ish the teeth. And as the tree decays if you bare 

Leia October. the roots, so do the teeth decay when gum shrink- 
Farm Boys’ Clan, Linden, Pa., <@&. age starts in. 


Our clan has a baseball team. Any other ; oe - 

én team near Crookston can get a game This condition—one of the first stages of Pyorrhea Just as the stability 
s here. Woods Clan, Crookst —is very common and something that ordinary | of a lighthouse 

rth us here. 0 an, »kston, \ pI ney 

Minn. ZO. tooth pastes are powerless to prevent. If not | foundation, so are 


Sandy Hill Clan made a special ruling that: checked promptly it will lead to loss of teeth and healthy teeth de- 
No member of the clan shall use bad ae ic dise pendent upon 
serious organic diseases. healthy gums 


poine of 25 cents for absence without If used in time and used consistently twice daily, 
dtise from meetings. ’ ° : ‘ 
3 Members missing more than five meet- Forhan’s will prevent Pyorrhea or check its prog 
iin a row shall be dropped. ress. It will preserve the gums in their pink, normal, 
4 Suspension from clan for one month healthy condition, safeguard your health and keep 


frnot paying fines. Arthur Metot, Ly. 
, : your mouth clean, fresh and wholesome. 35c and 


Ireceived a number of first-, second- and 

third-prize ribbons in a high-school track 6oc in tubes. 

9 “y spring. Maurice Sherman, Vic- If your druggist does not have Forhan’s 
——" in stock, send us his name and address 


We have 13 members and have divided ; ; 

feclan into two debating clubs. We hold and we will mail you a trial tube free 
may of our meetings at the creek, have Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 

ee et ond ple ball. Eveready Ferhan Company, 198 Sixth Avenue, New York 


a 
bys, and especially girls, you should have 
ivase of fresh flowers or leaves on the center- 
thle all the year round. It brightens the 
tm and makes it look more homelike. In 


‘ptember and October there are many twigs 
ud branches with fall-leaves that look 
tuutiful. For November use chrysanthe- 
timsor branches of beautiful leaves. Learn FOR THE GU MS 
make pour arrangements artistic. Mass- 
x me fi owers often spoils the effect. Let More than a tooth paste— 
m and the beautiful foliage show. In ° h ea 
‘pan they teach the children in the schools ut checks Pyorr 
to arrange flowers, and this is called 
chi jin’ meaning—God, universe and eke 
tm, There is a deep and wonderful signifi- = YOUR sis SEND G INTO e SINES: for, Yoursett 
de this. Flowers surely make one feel GIVE Fes (a) (0) Mi no Wis, Beg toctem 
h he were be- omy) MONEY ecialty Candy Factory” ur comm 3 every 
ug. e were closer to God. And € W h i Bee oney “making opportunity unliaited. "futher men anes. 
3 4 girl who likes to make bouquets or = cere Wrist Watches , andy Booklet Free. ee a past Guan, 03. 
Owers shows inborn refinement. A Fy, 12 SS rtd 
Who likes plants, be they big pines on i f 


@nountains or pansies in mother’s garden, i Apa | ee 4 real Earn ( : OR ,PA y74 ate) Ss 
the makings of a gentleman.—C. P. S. AS: 2 a} Boe ForpCAR Given Wa ng H A I ) Pd 

















is , i ARE “9 nd other grand prizes. ‘ 2 
7. Wideawakes is AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. “treat 2 BALSAM 
ticipecmnenicss hes REMOVES DANDRUFF 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow " EE 
farm boy should become. «. member. . Wey STOPS HAIR FALLING 


bo join, copy the pledge, write name and i ess Yas been used with 
re _— = - — ree pene ba ~ Vippmame siiccess for tore than +40_years. 
oe an e button an older wi 7 
Zé you free. There are no dues, no fines, B U RN S AN D SCALDS \ ) RESTORES COLOR AND 
eA #3 ches —— —_ eer soothe ed-and Pe ently healed ay BEAUTY TO Heged 
on, ns have n form em- ’ AD 

oy ficate printed in two colors, bandaged with : ‘3 AND) Fi =D 


Un Tg seal attached, 10 cents. 
desire to become a member of [; li m 
MWideawakes, and promise to play fair, en ro] a u 
7 Hiehcnes ae fo bertene: fe form> Write for free sample tr h ir beautifier both yp Mh mrp 4 bene- 
ve a brotherly love for farm boys MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N.Y., Wichita,Kans. A true hart and sealp, and ideal for use in con- 


$4 : nection with Parker’s Hair Balsam. Price 50c 
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Free Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just 
written a new book about 
Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to 
know about your guns or 
ammunition? Let our tech- 
nical men answer your ques- 
tions. 


Do you know about the 
man big evelopments 
which have made Western 
the choice of the world’s 
crack shots? Super-X for 
long range, X pert for qual- 
ity and low price ina smoke- 
less shell, the Lubaloy bul- 
let which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles, 
the Open-Point Expanding 
bullets, for deadly killing 
power, the Marksman L. R. 
.22 for amazing accuracy in 
small-bore shooting. 


of all! 


Literature telling all about 
them is yours for the asking. 
r from 


Always glad to 
you. 


Why Farmers Say 
“Super-X” is the 
Greatest Shell of All! 


Longer-Range. . . . You know what it is to have a 
wise old duck or goose sail over, just out of range, 
then hear someone bang away at him from another 
blind, and see him tumble. 
closer to the other fellow than he was to you—but 


... That’s Super-X! 


Until you've pulled them down at long range your- 
self it’s hard to believe Super-X gets them at such 
remarkable distances. Shooters everywhere now 
know it’s true. Super-X adds 15 to 20 yards to the 
effective range of your gun. 


JOURNAL 
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. .. He wasn’t an inch 


It gives clean kills, even at long distances, because 
of its close patterns and short shot string. You get 
more game and 
shooting. Better shooting. 


It gives you more 
It’s the greatest shell 


more sport. 


There’s another Western shell you ought to try for 
ordinary shooting. Western’s new “Xpert.” A real 
game-getter, but surprisingly low in price. Western’s 
outstanding developments in rifle, revolver and shot- 
gun ammunition have made it the choice of sports- 
men everywhere. World’s Champion Ammunition. 
Sold by thousands of dealers. Write for information. 


Western Cartridge Co.; 942 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 





Our new Household Cleaning 
| Device washes and dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans 
walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit 


Write HARPER BRUSH WORKS, 142 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 


You can be quickly cured, if you 





STA 


send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 1 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7968 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. lll. St., indianapolis 








LR ted ee eee 


U5 once JEWELRY SET 
menor Beautitul Lavelter, Sin Diamond 


» m : an yep Sn vongt. AB om 
given for selling on! bottl each. trust 
Send esme and eddress. at one ne Hi, ¥ 


Y SALES COMPANY, Desk 37, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


AM MUNITION 


D for 30 days a to approval. Your J 


choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes of J 
the famous Ranger Bicycles. Express pre- 
paid. Bicycles $: 1-60 and UD - 
95 a Mont girls easily make che bi- Wh 
cycle earn the smal!monthly payments. 


Tires wheels, lamps and equipment at ti 







half usual prices. Write for remark- 
able factory prices and marvelous offers. 


Mead sire staans Ba.) 




















te 
Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 











BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join; Send 
sketch of the month’s special subject, ‘ 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-penei 
paper or cardboard 3 x 5% inches, and the: 
us by September 22. No sketch will be te. 
turned unless stamped addressed envelope ig 
sent with sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
each month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 33, for September, is ‘ 
Books.”’ Sketches must be drawn from 
actual object. Use paper without lines, First 
make the outline, just as carefully ag 
ean. Use a hard pencil. After outline js 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade 
See that you have contrast. Do not huny. 














Prize winners of Subject No. 31 wer: 
First, Mary Margaret Hennen, W. Va. 
Second Inez Robinson, Mo. Third, Roberta 
Davis, O. Fourth, Mary Holman, Mo. 

The following received honorable mention: 
John Lewis, O.; Marjorie Hollabaugh, Ind, 
Martha Jensen, N. Dak.; Anna Marie Hul- 
nagel, Pa.; Edith Woodard, Tenn.; Gerald 
Ireland, Ind.; Wendall Holms, Wash.; Cath- 
ren Ludlum, Ind.; Edith Fosgate, N. Y¥ 
Mary Louise Wilson, Mo.; Ruth Nelson, Wis.; 
and Herbert Brackmier, Ind. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Was 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To Lovers of Birds 


We all should be, but some are not. Tho 
who do not love birds do not understand 
bird life. To understand birds, and what 
they do for mankind, is to love them. 
September is the month that active bird 
work should begin. In every country s¢ 
in fact in all schools, there should be 4 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. Try to interest your 
district school teacher in bird work. If yol 
send us his or her name we will be very 
to send a Bird Guide which will tell how ® 
organize a school club and will also give m! 
valuable information about bird life. T 
the children on a bird walk and teach 
how to make bird houses. Bird hous = 
not hard to make. Our Guide, which will 
sent free to all who ask, gives a very sim) 
but practical plan for a bird house. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends / 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a o 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promsé 
to study and protect all song and ¥ “ib 
orous birds, and do what I can for the ciud 
902,455 good folks have signed this. dod: 
Copy the pledge, sign your name an! pe 

dress, enclose ten cents, send it to Us dub 

your name will be enrolled and 

button and 20-page guide sent y= 

Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm ournal, 





Philadelphia, Pa. “ 
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Phosphorus 


Continued from page 28 


Some New Light on 











“the soil will not stand for, then the ruin that 
| omes is not the fault of the soil but of our 
| mn failure to measure the soil’s limitations 
md possibilities. With an open choice we 
jgve taken the wrong road. ; 
The quarrel with the phosphate rooters is 
' got because they shout the praises of acid 
| phosphate or floats, and battle with each 
other as to which is the more important 3. but 
‘heause they insist that phosphorus is a 
| gure-all for the ills of dumbbell farming, and 
| advise a cure that is generally worse than 
| the disease. ; ; 
| There is no quarrel with acid phosphate. 
i]tisa fine little helper to profitable crops, or 
| perfect little ruiner of farms, depending on 
| jow it is used. 
The proofs show that phosphorus comes 
‘fom somewhere, just as nitrogen comes from 
the air via the soil bacteria. If we wanted to 
| we the Japanese or Chinese methods, with 
‘commercial fertilizer, we could. But we 
| never will, because those methods cost too 
much in the most expensive of coins—human 


We have a labor-saving short-cut in our 
mmercial fertilizers, whereby, with a bal- 
| med ration of phosphorus and potash, plus 
| nitrogen fixed by the bacteria, we can build 
jad maintain fertility and farm for thou- 
ands of years in competition with the rest 


the world. 





Everbearing Raspberries 
).H. Skinner sent the Orchard Editor a 
ranch loaded with berries and fruit on 
(etober 9, 1924. Part of his letter follows: 
| “About 20 years ago I paid 25 cents apiece 
fra few St. Regis sets. I tried for eight 


im) years to get enough berries to be worth 


) while, without much success, and on extra 
soil in the Mohawk Valley, N. Y. I 
commenced cutting the canes off in 
\the late fall, close to the ground. The fol- 
‘lwing spring new shoots came on much 
‘mmker, and before the canes hardened I 
topped the ends so that they branched. It 
threw them all into a good fall crop. When 
thre was not a berry on the market I was 
getting sometimes 75 cents a quart. 

"Now I cut some of them close to the 
‘mound, some about four inches high, and 
|%me six inches high. The old canes cut 
| four to six inches high will bear earlier than 
| the present year’s new canes. 

“The sample I am sending was cut October 
i. It takes a killing frost to stop their 

ng. The reason for writing is to help 
| the other fellow who has made a failure.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Planting the first hill of beans 
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OU can get the high fliers with shells loaded 

with Du Pont Oval— the new powder for 
heavy shotgun loads. Shooters everywhere have 
hailed Du Pont Oval as the greatest discovery in 
shotgun powder in 40 years. 


For long range shooting—for large ducks, geese, 
brant, turkey and grouse—Du Pont Oval is the 
powder to use. It gives a high velocity, hard- 
hitting load that is from 10% to 15% more effective 
than any other on the market. 


Ask for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, the 
dependable powders. Du Pont powders are loaded 
in all standard makes of shells. For heavy loads 
only ask for shells loaded with Du Pont Oval. For 
medium and light loads shoot the old standbys, 
Du Pont (bulk) and Ballistite (dense). Your dealer 
will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


| 
' 
Low steel wheels (plain or grooved wide 
tires) make loading and hauling easier. | 
Wheels to fit any axle; carry any 
load. Make any wagen good as new. 
EMPIRE Reduced prices Catalog Free 
Mfg.Co., Box 352 Quincy, Ill. 
—— | 


AVERAGE 
1 5,000 MILEAGE 


Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- 













selling for $3 a cord brings owner $45 a money all or part time. No capital or experi- 
oH.b. Engine for other work. Wheel ence. Sample sections furnished. 
easy to move. Saws faster than 10 men. Shi YOUR TIRES GIVEN! 


fromf: ornearest of 10 Branch houses. 

for FREE Book Wood Encyclopedia’’—today. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 

991-T Wood Ottawa, Kansas 

Room 991-T, Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


thousands do big business. 
Wholesale Prices and FREE Sample Kit 
MELLING! 






ER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 








New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models £ 


a’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 

Cultivators. Plows -Harrows- 

tivates, etc. Full information FREE 
aa Prices $150 


ica. Me yr prepaid on approval. Make big 


Simply send name today for FREE BOOK, tells how 
Special ‘Agente’ Offer, 


Dept. 312, Philadelphia, Pa., or Kansas City, Mo. 
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: Folly of Foundl 
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are two girls in me? Haven't we all two 
sides? Isn't there any hope that the better 
side might win out? You're making me 
horribly uncomfortable, Max, and it’s not a 
bit like you! Are you telling me that I am 
nothing but a sham?” 


AX hesitated, hating to hurt her with 
the bitter truth, vet knowing in his 
heart that he must be honest. 

“I mean, dear girl, that the Felicia Hemin- 
way, brought up to make a dash as a New 
York millionaire’s daughter, is a very dif- 
ferent person from the chum I have called 
Folly for ten years! You have been edu- 
cated to make a brilliant marriage, and have 
learned enough of the rudiments of art 
and literature and music for polite table 
talk. Some people call this ‘front.’ To 
me, it can’t help being a hideous sham. 
I’m sorry to hurt you, but you have asked 
for the truth! Your future worries me most 
of all, for you must admit that whatever else 
may be said of Arnold Watts, he is an artist 
to his finger-tips! He can paint a portrait 
that speaks a person’s very soul! What is 
he going to think when he finds out how little 
you really know? How can you expect to 
help him as a wife should help her husband?” 

“T never thought of it in that way,”’ the 
girl admitted slowly, and. to Max’s relief her 
anger had died away, “‘but isn't it possible 
for a man to love a woman, Max, without 
thinking what advantages and help she is 
bringing him?”’ 

“Possible! I'd love you, Folly, if you ate 
with your knife! Just being near you would 
bring me all I'd ever ask of life! And don’t 
think that I am blind to what your money 
can do for this man’s career! What I’m con- 
sidering is your own happiness! Are you 
sure he loves you in the right way? And 
much more, are you sure you love him?” 

“Of course, I’m absolutely sure that 
Arnold loves me, Max! He's been so devoted 
and considerate! He even asked Dad before 
he ever spoke to me, thinking he was just 
an artist and Dad might object! I’m crazy 
about him too, Max—it’s thrilling to go 
about with him and see how people admire 
him everywhere. It’s made me very humble, 
very proud! And you never said anything 
before—Max— 4 

“If I had been brave enough to have 
spoken sooner, Folly, before he did, would it 
have made a difference, or knowing your 
father as you do would you have been 
afraid to venture out into life with a poor 
man?’’ His voice was earnest, passionate. 

“T couldn't have gone against Dad, Max, 
no matter what happened! Do you think 
it’s quite fair to take advantage of me today? 
You've been my best friend all my life. 
Naturally I’m broken up at the thought of 
any change in our association, but I didn’t 
want to think of you in any other way! 
You've distressed and unsettled me, at a 
time when I have to be at my very best!” 

“Tf it were not for your father, Folly, do 
you think this man could support you?” 

“Of course! Do you know what he gets 
for each portrait?” 

“T can imagine, but I also know of the 
style in which you both have been accus- 
tomed to living. Those studio apartments 
and the entertaining he does, to say nothing 
of his trips abroad, and your clothes must 
cost a pretty penny! I’ve heard, too, that 
art is an uncertain meal ticket, dependent 
upon fashion and temperament and that 
sort of thing.” 


ring around and around on her finger, 
allowing the sun’s rays to bring out the full 
beauty of the blue diamond for which her 
fiancé had spent a small fortune. 

“T think he must be quite well off, Max. 
That part of it is not worrying me at all, but 
I do still feel terribly, dear old chum, to 
think that you—’’ she was interrupted by 
the sound of her name, and Max glancing up 
saw her father hurrying across his shore 
acres towards them. 

‘“‘Here’s Dad now,” she said, turning to 
Max in quick appeal, and then: ‘‘Please 
don’t worry about me any longer, Max, and 
stay my friend always! I’m going to need 


Pring ar turned a priceless platinum-set 


your advice and sympathy, I know, as long 
as I live,”’ while before Max could reply Mr. 
Heminway called out: 

“Arnold’s hunting the world for you, 
Folly. Have you forgotten you're marry- 
ing him tomorrow? Hello, Max!”’ he nod- 
ded to the young man, “just talked with 
Hardy on the wire. Things seem to be 
holding, but I'll be glad when I can stay on 
the job! This young lady here is an awful 
business handicap!” 

Max studied his employer as they crossed 
the field to the road. Out in the sunshine 
Folly’s father looked anxious and old beyond 
his 50 years, and Max saw that the strain 
attending the development of his biggest 
speculation, the Flapper mine, was telling 
upon him. Even the office force had held 
its breath at this last plunge! A tip of the 
scales and Heminway would be broken upon 
the wheel! 

“‘How did vou find your father, Max?” Mr. 
Heminway always spoke of the old light- 
keeper as if he were Max's own flesh and 
blood, for a genuine friendship had existed 
for years between these two men, so oddly 
contrasted, and Max had often speculated 








: = 
“Sh-h-h! Not so loud, Bill! There are 
lady bugs present’’ 











upon the bond between them. Heminway 
seldom came down without visiting the 
light, while old Peter Ingham never visited 
the shore without stopping in to see if his 
friend were at home. As a child this un- 
usual friendship had aroused Max's curiosity, 
and he could only catalog it as one of those 
freaky things that happen now and then- 
never to be explained. 

‘‘He’s coming to the wedding?’’ Heminway 
was speaking again 

““Macy’s off on his vacation, sir, and the 
assistant the inspector left doesn’t please 
father especially! He’s staying close to the 
light these days.”’ 

“Oh dear,”’ broke in Folly, ‘‘can’t you get 
a man from another light to come over for 
one day, Max? I just have to have your 
father at my wedding!” 

“T’ll see what can be done,’’ Max promised, 
but in his heart he hoped that the old man 
wouldn’t attend the wedding. Captain 
Ingham had such a way of reading one’s 
thoughts, and Max, just then, couldn’t bear 
to have any one know of his suffering. Losing 
Folly was the cruelest blow of his life. He’d 
rather face it alone. 

“T’m going to build Folly a regular house 
next summer, Max,’’ Mr. Heminway said 
as they paused under the stone gateways. 

“On this property, sir?’’ 

“Yes. Choose the site today, you two, 
after Arnold goes, for Folly won’t be here 
again this summer; she’s spending her 
honeymoon in Europe, you know.” 

“T didn’t know,” said Max quietly. 

“Watts is making a design for the house,” 
Heminway went on, ‘‘and I’m going to hire 
an architect and leave the job to him and 
you. I won’t have time to look after it my- 
self, and I’ve an idea you're a competent 
builder!” 

“T can try,’’ Max agreed as cheerfully as 
possible, ‘“‘I guess I know as much about 
building as I did about Wall Street, when 
you first took me in! Thanks for your con- 
fidence, sir!’’ If the thought of superintend- 
ing the building of Folly’s house sent another 
thorn through his scarred flesh, he did not 
show it, and seeing Folly’s eyes on his, 
questioning, sad, he tried to summon a more 
lively attitude. ‘‘You said something about 


my looking after the church tomorpoy Me 
Heminway. What time do the florisy 


come?’ 








ave arisen 
jp change | 
farming. 


|} ome after 


“You'd better be at the pier by ni | inderstand) 


o'clock. The flowers will be on ¢ = 


train, and I'd like everything finished 
ship-shape by eleven. You'll come to the 
rehearsal this afternoon with me, 80 that 
Arnold can give us his directions.” 

“What time is the rehearsal?” Nyy 
heart sank in spite of his efforts to smile ’ 

“At five,’”’ said Folly, ‘‘you can drive ove 
with us. Here’s Arnold now,” and shewayg 
to the man who was coming towards the 
across the road. Once again Max took jp 
the details of this person who was tak 
Folly away from him—Arnold Watteat 
man and artist, somewhere about 40, shor 
but not bad looking, hair dark if g fit, 
thin on top, the most aristocratic of iy 
taches ornamenting a slim lip, eyes 4 
nondescript shade, and clothing of th 
latest. and most expensive cut—almot 
effeminate, yet with a certain city air that 
Max would never have. 

“Sweetheart,” this man was saying, his 
tone a shade between playfulness and ardor, 
“T thought I'd lost you!” 

Felicia flushed. Then with a smile whik 
her hand clasped her fiancé’s she said: “You 
remember Max Ingham, Arnold? My chum 
from the lighthouse. He’s in Dad's offe 
now, you know, come to help us get married!” 

Continued in October 


Rise and Fall of the G. M. Cp. 


Continued from page 13 





stock in Indiana was pending at the same 
time, and as soon as news of it reached the 
Securities Commission in the Hoosier state, 
an adverse decision was rendered. Frederick 
E. Schortemeier, Secretary of State in In 
diana, who constitutes the Securities Com 
mission under the new law, is said to havea 
pirations in the direction of the state-hous, 
and he apparently welcomed this additional 


peg upon which to hang a refusal. 


Politics in Indiana 


The application had been vociferously op 
posed by the president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation—one of the state feders- 
tions that fought from the national Fam 
Bureau in the big row over the U. 8. Gram 
Growers—and Mr. Schortemeier obviously 
did not want to risk the political enmity d 
this important group. He turned down 
company’s application on the basis of am 
Indiana law which specifies that the. pte 
ferred stock of a corporation shall not ex 
the amount of its common stock by mor 
than two to one. 

As the Grain Marketing Company finat- 
cial set-up involved $25,000,000 class A 
preferred stock as against only. $1,000f 
common stock, this law provided a logit 
technicality, and the Grain Marketing Com 
pany was given another severe jolt. p 

The news of Mr. Schortemeier’s decision 
was somewhat garbled, too, as 1t was sta’ 
that his finding involved financial unsount 
ness, whereas the ratio of preferred to com 
mon stock is no measure of soundness what- 
ever. This, of course, gave the decision 4 
much darker aspect, and did immeasuré 
harm. It is questionable whether or not 
Indiana decision would have been tied 
different if the company had not been, 's 
up by the Illinois Commerce Commission 


hearing, but it surely had an adverse Dy 


fluence. 


Opposition in the Wheat Belt 


The ruling of the Indiana commissioner Was 


widely broadcast, as it was regar oe id 
or less of a test case. It greatly thy 


the end, as it gave impetus and bor 
to the far-flung opposition in other st big 
In Nebraska, Nelson B. Updike, 

grain dealer, had long been hammering 
co-operative movement through his. pa 
the Omaha Bee, the — — 

ice ps i » state. ? 
publican newspaper in t oo the U pdike 


In spite of the fact t B 
Grain Company had [Continued on page 
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| Our Biggest Farm 
Landlord 


Continued from page 14 








— 


jgve arisen come from men who don’t want 
p change the old systems of straight crop 
farming. This objection is quite easily over- 
wme after an explanation and thorough 
wnderstanding of the paying benefits of 

es. As a matter of fact legumes while 
gowing pay as much as grain, and often- 
times more. 

! Many of the Scully tenants are farm land 
gers. For instance, George Folkerts, in 
Gage county, Nebr., owns a half-section and 
dso leases a half-section of Scully land. 

! When questioned about the legume clause in 

the lease he said: “‘It’s a good provision. I 

jllow a similar plan on my own farm. 

Sweet clover is a great soil builder and 
| ssture crop. The big thing we need to 
} arn, however, is how to prepare the land 
md seed the crop. We have 40 years’ 

rience in handling corn, wheat and oats, 
ut with the legumes our experience is 
jmited. We'll stick to it, however, and 
jarn, because legume rotation is funda- 
mentally correct.” 

In the handling of these farms, Scully 
hilt up an organization, selecting practical 
lfymers to act as his agents. Each agent 
| was given absolute control of his territory. 


| Tenants Own the Improvements 


| The handling of this large estate is simplicity 
litelf. To begin with, the Scullys deal only 
lin the bare land—the tenant.owns all the 
| improvements from fences to the house, and 
“age the taxes together with a specified cash 
| rent. 

| Renters are anxious to farm Scully lands. 
| Owners of farms near Scully land make up a 
oe portion of the renters. The 
land is divided into tracts ranging in size 
fom 80 to 320 acres. Some of these tracts 
lave improvements on them valued at from 
£2000 to $5,000, owned by the tenant. 

When a change in renters is made the new 
fmant buys the improvements. Some 
titicism of this system has been raised, but 
in practise it has worked satisfactorily. 
When the outgoing tenant leaves, he and his 

| ecessor agree on a price. The tenant can 
jilways remove his property from the land, 
| ut very rarely are there any disagreements. 


| The Yearly Lease 


| Leases are made for only one year, but in 
j}Many instances tenants have been on the 
| ame place for over 20 years. On some 

s the second generation has assumed 
the leases. 

The sweetest possession of any man is to 
om hisown home. That is one serious ob- 
kttion to the large land holdings. However, 

} gute a large number of the Scully renters 
jw own farms of their own. For instance, 
bit Logan county, Ill., 109 Scully farmers 
live bought other land. Then there are 
} Many men who are not good managers; they 
| better with guidance. In these instances 
| Seully system has been a blessing. These 
j Men, if started right and if they are thrifty, 
sag get ahead. Scully lands, according to 
me of their agents, do not pay 3 per cent 
ithe value of their present investment. 

The land naturally varies some. In IIli- 
wis the rents are higher than in Kansas and 

ska. Illinois land rents return $10 an 

“te; in Nebraska and Kansas, $2.40 to 
44.50. The Scullys pay the ground taxes in 
ols and Missouri, but the tenant pays the 
(ates on all property in Nebraska and 
Scully died in 1906. The estate is held by 

Wile and two sons, who are residents of 

ungton and Illinois, but live most of 

time in London. Like their father, the 
hee who now have the farm land in 
) “it own name, are practical farmers. 
gree sentiment has always been against 
pe holdings of land, and in times past 
| lors legislatures have attempted to design 
| {"8 to catch “Lord” Scully, as he was called 
| {Political orators of his day. In the 90's 
) “uly became a naturalized citizen of this 
i ay to avoid the loss of his property. 
Esha face of popular sentiment against 
if musm on such large scale it must be 
ole lands are fairly and honestly 
‘ ed for the benefit of both the tiller of 

soil and the owner. 
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Are your flannel shirts ‘‘boys’ 


“1 TOLD YOU THAT BARGAIN COUNTER 
SHIRT WOULD SHRINK LIKE A TRAMP 
FROM WASH/NG! NEXT TIME YOU BUY 


BIG YANK 


aN . FLANNEL!” MP 
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size” after they are washed? 


That’s the trouble with cheap, nameless, ‘‘bargain-sale’’ flannel 


shirts. You can’t trust them to 
It’s all different when you 


Shirts. The price isn’t high but the quality 
is. They prove themselves after the first 
washing—in color, fit and style. Men tellus 
they outlast two ordinary shirts. Ask your 
dealer about “Big Yank” Flannel Shirts. 


“Big Yank’’ Flannel Jacket 


A jacket as well as a shirt—a full blouse with 
knit bottom snug at the waist. Made in the same 


fabrics as ‘“‘Big Yank” Flannel Shirts. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


stay the size they are marked! 
wear “Big Yank’”’ Flannel 





BIG YANK 


WORK AND FLANNEL SHIRTS 








GU ARANTEED RAZ ROSS WATCH 3 


introduce our Bargain 


Jewelry and Watch Catalog we offer this 
tch, American lever movement, nickel silverplated 
case, stem wind and set. Fully guaranteed by million dollar company. 
pocurate time keeper. Foose! low price of only $1.58. ane no money, 
ay postman on arrival and watch is yours. Satisfaction 
or money refunded. MID-WEST MAIL ORDER HOUSE. 1632 
Clifton Park, Department 12, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








Write for 


oO. I. C. HOGS on time O40" 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., R 13, Salem, Ohio 


oO | 4 AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 
s Ss ® gilts, Pigs $8. each. Nokin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
lific. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices reasonable. Start 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 
FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s price. 
Only $25, with bundle tying attachment. 
FREE catalog and many testimonials 


Pe ° . 
“| selling 36 pckgs. Chew- 





ed from users of the Harvester. 
F. J. Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. 











SCHOOL BOX 


GIVEN 


Self-filling Fountain 
Pen, Pencils, Knife, 
Holder, Eraser, for g 
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ing Gum at bc a pkg Send 10 cts. now with order. When sold return 
$1.70 and we send School Box all pre; 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 285 WILL ST, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 


"ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


$5 24 per hen official net profi 
ational Egg Contests. Pedigreed and trap- € 

nested 23 years, guaranteed by world’s largest Leghorn FRES, 
Farms. Eggs,chic’ s, pullets, hens, males C.O_D. at bargain prices. cS 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 898 Union. GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. ‘a 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-bred 
Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Also incubators, brood- 


ers, supplies. Special reduced fall prices. 32nd 
year. rgest plant. Large poultry book free. 


Rs R. F. Neubert Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 
Postpaid, 100% live 


BX 720 UP sess penis 


varieties. Best laying strains. 40,000 
hatching eacn week. Bank reference. Catalog Free 
MISSOURI CHICKERIES, Box 621, CLINTON, MO. 
500 wis quaurry BRED-TO-LAY WHITE LEG- 

HORN COCKERELS, world’s best laying strains. 
The pick of 3000. Early hatched for immediate delivery. 
Order direct at $3.50 each, $35 a dozen. Catalogue. 
SLATY RIDGE FARM, Box 4, PALMYRA, PA. 





Will Make 
Big Profits 
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Tuxedo— 

properly aged— 
Perfectly blended— 
always FRESH. 


Every dealer’s supply is 
dated. Stating the 
last day it can be sold. 


Guaranteeing you 
FRESH Tuxedo 
wherever, whenever 
you buy it. 

Quality created the 
demand—demand 
made possible the 
price. 
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FOREST RANGERS 


and other govt. help needed. Steady positions. Write for 
free particulars and list of positions. 


Dept. 276, Denver, Colo. 
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Our Folks. 


constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigato 

and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re. 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader 
Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Trouble with Roses 
Y roses are in a bad way—some 
are changing color and others 
never develop from the partly 
opened buds. The George Dickson, which 
is by nature an exceedingly dark rose, 


has turned a deep pink; the Red LaFrance 
has turned a deli- 


covered boiler for one and one-half hours, 
Prepare a sauce by boiling together two 
gallons of water, ten tablespoonfuls of salt, 
one pint of molasses and two pounds of 
sugar. Let this mixture cool to about 169° 
F., then add one-fourth pound of butter 
one tablespoonful of ground cinnamon, 
three-fourths of a teaspoonful of Cayenne 
pepper and one and one-half gallons of to- 
mato pulp. Pack the hot steamed beans in 
cans, filling cans to within a half-inch of 
the top. Heat the sauce to boiling and fi] 
the cans. Seal the cans and sterilize theming 
steam pressure cooker with 15 pounds of 
pressure, or at 250° F. If you do not havea 

steam pressure cook- 





cate shell pink, and 
the Voonne Vache- 
ro does not develop 
from a half-opened 
bud (this I think is 
caused by the nu- 
merous paper - like 


er sterilize the beans 
by heating the cans 
to 212° F. (temper- 
ature of boiling wa- 
ter) for one and one- 
half hours on each of 





three successive 
days. If pork is de 











petals). 

How can I get in 
touch with leading 
rose growers and 
get their experi- 
ences? W.F.S. 

Your roses have 
probably been suffer- 
ing somewhat from 
unusually hot weath- 
er, which frequently 
bleachesout the color 
of roses and often 








‘You boys must be fond of fishing, 
you’ve been watching me all day.”’ 


sired with the beans, 
put a few strips of 
salt pork in each can 
when the beans. are 
put in. 


Hardening Butter 


What can I feedmy 
cow to make her 
butter hard? The 
butter is so soft I 
can hardly work it. 
C. B. 








affects the tissue in “Oh, there ain’t no fish here, Coconut - meal in 
the petals so that Mister, but Willie lost one of his small amounts will 
they stick tightly boots, and we’re waitin’ to see if you help to make hard 
together and fail to r hook it” butter. Not more 
open. This is espe- than about three 
cially likely to hap- pounds a head daily 
pen in the rose of should be fed todairy 


many and thin petals. There is no real 
pathological remedy that we know, though 
disbudding (removing a part of the buds) 
often gives more strength to those re- 
maining; and if you care to go to that 
much trouble; shading roses from the hot 
sun is also beneficial. Wet and cold weather, 
the other extreme, sometimes has the same 
effect on these non-opening blossoms. 

If you will join the American Rose Society 
you will have the opportunity of consulting 
two dozen expert rosarians on any of your 
plant troubles, and the list of those who 
co-operate with the society includes the 
most able rosarians in the country. 


Alfalfa from Sprayed Orchard 


I grow alfalfa in my orchard and spray 
my trees with the usual formula of lime 
sulphur and lead arsenate. Having no 
animals to feed I sell the hay to neighbors. 
Is there any possibility that the spray 
overflow on the alfalfa will be injurious to 
cows or horses eating the hay? bs he 
You will put on your spray applications 
early in the year and the heavy rains will 
have the spray washed off the alfalfa plants 
before time to cut. The thing to bear in 
mind is not to cut the alfalfa immediately 
after a heavy application of the spray. You 
will not be likely to do this, for the proper 
time to cut alfalfa is later than the sprays. 


Canning Pork and Beans 


Please give me the formula or process for 
canning shelled or dried beans by the 
“pork and bean” method. Mrs. C.J. R. 

To can dried beans soak the beans over- 
night in a bag made of mosquito-netting, 
discard the water and steam the beans in a 


cows, or the butter may be too hard. Too 
hard is as bad as too soft. 


—_———_——_————— 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Rights Under Land Contract 


Where A purchases land under a written f 


contract, goes into possession, pays 
of the purchase money, puts up 4 
and other outbuildings that can be te 
moved without injury to the land, and 
afterwards has to surrender the property 
to the seller for want of ability to com 
plete his payments, can he remove from 
the land the barn and other buildings put 
on it by him? Reader, Kansas. 
No. Under the circumstances stated, A 
placed the buildings on land of which he 
was regarded by the law as the owner 
must be presumed to have intended to ' 
them permanent accessions to the land. In 
this case, he is not accorded the right to 
remove them, such as might be acco 
to a tenant who places buildings on proper: 
that does not belong to him and who® 
therefore not charged with an intention 
annexing them to the soil permanen 
thus making the landlord a present 0 


Effect of Bankruptcy 


What is necessary for a farmer to take 
advantage of the bankruptcy law? | 
exemptions is a farmer entitled to m case 
of bankruptcy? Farmer, Kansas. 
In order for a farmer to take advantefe 
of the federal bankruptcy law, he must 
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— 
spetition in the nearest United States Dis- 
inet Court, setting forth a schedule of all 
his property, with the liens on it and a 
ehedule of his debts. All his property above 
his exemptions will be applied in payment of 
his debts and the cost of the proceedings, and 





















































tors upon compliance with all the orders of the 
> of urt, the bankrupt will be granted -a cer- 
ties tifcate of discharge from further liability on 
this the debts scheduled by him. 


filing the petition in bankruptcy does not 
sfect the validity of liens given or acquired 
m his property more than four months prior 
fo the time of filing, but it does have the 





oe dfect of rendering void all liens given or 
7a aquired within the four months’ period. 

The exemptions to which the debtor is 
— atitled are prescribed by the legislatures of 


the several states, and in the case of a farmer, 


hours, they'usually amount to his household furni- 
er two ture, sufficient livestock and implements to 
of salt, operate a small farm, and food for his family 
—s and animals for from six months to a year. 
butter, Settlement of Estate 

namon, : , 
‘ayenne Jam one of the heirs to an estate which 
: of to- isbeing settled in another state. It has 
eans in heen five or six years now since the death 


inch of ofthe person leaving the estate. Another 





and fill of the heirs was appointed administrator, 
em ina a ia 
mnie at but he has rendered no account to the 
have a other heirs and has paid them nothing. 
re Cook- What can I and the other heirs do about 
e beans the matter? Subscriber, Virginia. 
1e cans : ee 
emper- You should employ a lawyer living in the 
ing Wa place where the estate is being settled, and 
nd one- have him make an examination of the steps 
each of which have been taken in the administration 
essive othe estate in question and report to you. 
k is de- Ifthe administrator has not filed proper ac- 
> beans, counts your lawyer can bring the matter to 
trips of the attention of the court, and the court, in 
ach can it'discretion, can either require him to file 
ans. are his account and proceed with the adminis- 
tration of the estate or can remove him and 
point another administrator. 
Butter ; ‘ 
i Taxation of Lands Acquired 
ke a from Government 
? The Where a man acquires public lands from 
» soft I thé United States Government, when do 
vork it. these lands become subject to taxation by 
by the state and county in which they are 
meal in situated? Subscriber, California. 
nts_ will 


ke hard | Public lands acquired from the United 

| States either by purchase or by preemption 
t. three are not taxable to the private owner until he 
nd daily las either obtained a patent for them or has 
todairy cmpleted all the requirements to entitle 
4. Too him to a patent, as where he has paid for 
‘ the lands in full or has oceupied the lands 
ft the period required to entitle him to a 


patent. 
By Vi . . 
ee eterrnary Questions 
ok | Answered. by Dr. H. H. Havner 
; , : 

written |i Blood in Milk 
ve 1 Me have a four-year-old cow which gives 
be je blood in one of her hind teats. We 
id, and |i la calf sucking her but it did no good. 
roperty ) ‘tis cow is tuberculin tested and healthy. 
i oom |, 80 York. J. M. 
ve from |) Some cows give milk streaked with blood, 


ings put |i tthe time of the heat period, or as a result 
“injury. During the summer months, 

A } *tking the udder with the hock in the act 

ated, i“ fighting flies is a very common cause. 
| %t may have some success in correcting 
this condition by giving the cow a liberal 
of Epsom salts, say not less than one 










<2 ind one-half pounds, dissolved in two quarts 
ded Water. Also give on the grain feed for a 
ACCO! Y period a tablespoonful of saltpeter 
ge f° Me daily. Milk the quarter very gently 
atoll Several times a day, if bad. In the 
may a £ Massage that part of the udder with 
pry es mixture of six parts lard or sweet-oil, and 
O! ™ part each of pure turpentine and fluid 
of pokeroot. 
to take : Sweating Horse 





> What fad you tell what causes my six-year- 


» in case Mare to sweat excessively while pulli 
pulling 
unsas. 4y kind of load? She starts to sweat 
vantage | oom the ears first. She is in very good 
must M? | and eats oats, but doesn’t eat much 
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The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone 
than in person. Through the telephone door, traveling 
by wire, comes a stream of people from the outside world 
on social and business missions. Important agreements 
or appointments are made, yet the callers remain but a 
few seconds or minutes and with a “good-bye” are 
gone. We go out through our telephone doors constantly 
to ask or give information, buy or sell things, make per- 
sonal calls and on dozens of other errands. 

None of the relations of life is more dependent upon 
co-operation and mutual consideration than these daily 
millions of telephone journeys. It is the telephone com- 
pany’s part to furnish the means of calling and to place 
courteous and intelligent employees at the service of the 
public. Good service is then assured when there is a 
full measure of co-operation between users. 

Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone 
enjoy the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Tele- 
phone courtesy is for the good of all who use the 
telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 








.. Heaves, Coughs, conditor- | SAVES TIME, TEMPER AND MILK 


er, Worms, Most for cost. 








s Ms Two cans satisfactory fot Use SO-BOSS Cow Hobble and Tail 
: Heaves or money back. $1.25 Holder. Prevents kicking and tail 
per can. Dealers or by mail. switching. Quickly applied. One 

The Newton Remedy Co. pail of milk saved pays for it. 75c at 

Toledo, Ohio. your hardware store or sent postpaid. 

SIMONSEN IRON WKS.., Sioux Rapids, lowa 




















IN UPPER WISCONSI 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS)” @ PNeSeSEIN= 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 





Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 

ain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 





is BUNIONS t Chafes. It is a 
WZ treacle wanes, Ace fea g Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 
—_SENT ON TRIAL ee Does not blister or remove the 
o in wewill gladly arrange to send hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
beta deme relb og 


use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. N-452 | ©2Se for special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 
186 No. La Salle St., "Chicago: Illinois |W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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hay. 
of oats daily. 


I feed her about eight or ten quarts 
+. 


If the mare has a coating of long hair, 
clip her and keep her blanketed while in the 
stable. This procedure will lessen the 
sweating and facilitate grooming, which will 
stimulate the skin to proper functioning. 
Other conditions being normal, a long shaggy 
coat is probably the most common cause of 
profuse sweating. 


Spot on Eyeball 


I have a mule that was kicked in the eye. 
There is no scum on the outside of the eye, 
but a white spot on the sight. He is not 
blind. Is there anything that will take 
the spot out? E. R. G. 


Get about an ounce of 10 per cent solution 
of argyrol and with it a small roll of absorbent 
cotton. Saturate a small piece of cotton with 
the solution and place the small plugget 
between the eyelids directly against the eye- 
ball. Hold in position for a few minutes and 
then allow the cotton to drop out. Do this 
twice a day. If anything will clear up the 
eye you can rely on this preparation to do 
the work. 


Stifle Strain 


I have a cow eight years old that has 
thrown the stifle out on her right 


THE FARM 


cine does not touch the seat of the trouble. 
Of course, you will have to decide whether or 
not you wish to make a further investment in 
these cows. 


JOURNAL 


ee 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 
F. T., Ind.: I suspect that you have a 


goiter. I do not think it has been caused by 
drinking river water. In the early stages 
these growths are often greatly reduced by 
taking one grain of sodium iodid, three 
times a day. 

W.M.B., O.: For simple acidity of the 
stomach, pure sodium bicarbonate is as good 
as anything. Take one-fourth to one-half 
teaspoonful when stomach is sour. Of course 
if it be possible to correct diet so that the 
acidity will not occur, so much the better. 


C.C., lowa: The pain in back of legs and 
feet which is relieved by standing on the ball 
of the foot is quite likely to be due to weak- 
ened arches. It may, however, be neuritis. 
For the former, properly-fitted arch-supports 
with massage will often give a great deal of 
relief. For neuritis, heat, massage with a 
good liniment and the taking internally of 
antirheumatic remedies often helps. 


bination which I do not think violet 
osteopathic or chiropractic treatment 7m 
cure. Relief may be obtained jf wil 
treatment is instituted by some one wh. 
familiar with the treatment of such troubles 
Patience will be absolutely necessary 

L. C. W.,Mo.: As to cause of py 
there is a great deal of disagreement, 
as to proper diet. A good dentist 
better able to advise you. would by 

R.N., N. Z.: A “bad taste in the mouth 
for 20 years’’ I am sure would be hard 
cure. Teeth, tonsils, or catarrh might by 
the cause. Temporary relief may be ob 
tained by washing the mouth with one gf 
the numerous antiseptic solutions recom. 
mended for the purpose. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 


Crashing, Frying and Crackling 
My three-tube reflex worked well aj 
winter and spring, but now it is noisy and 
I can not get much distance. The noig 
is like a crashing, frying, and crackli 
and there: is sometimes a whoopi 
whistling noise. J. F. K. Oka 
I judge from your letter that you 


i 





hind leg. This occurred about four 
months ago. She is a good cow and 
I would like to get her leg fixed if 
practicable. A. Ff. i. 

Try a good stiff blister on the stifle, 
but do not be too optimistic as to the 
results. A satisfactory | blistering 
ointment can be made up by your 
druggist as follows: Vaseline, one 
ounce; powdered cantharides, one 
dram; red iodid of mercury, one 
dram. Apply the blister around the 
stifle and wash off in 24 hours with 
warm water and soap. Be careful to 
tie the cow so she can not lick the 
part while the blister is present, for 
the blister is poisonous. 


Failure To Breed 


e 
I purchased two young cows last 
spring, one to be fresh with a six- 
weeks-old calf at her side, the other 
to freshen in two months, which she 
did. 

I have been trying to get these 
cows with calf ever since, but have 
failed. I have tried different bulls, 
but to no avail. Can this be a 
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Below is a sketch of a handy farm lot or yard gate that 
can be opened from either side by the foot. i 
both hands free for carrying two pails or other articles. 
Put toe beneath the lath and lift up to release the latch 
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got your radio set last winter. If s, 
you are now up against one of the 
most serious troubles there are in radio 
and its name is ‘“‘the good old sun 
mer-time.”’ 

The chances are there is not a thing 
the matter with your set. You might 
try a new crystal in your rectifying 
circuit, and of course test your batter. 
ies. My experience is that this has 
been a bad summer for _broadeast 


full of crashing and frying, and no- 
body has gotten much distance exeept # 
very late at night. 

So cheer up. The old set will “come 
back’’ with the first frosts, see if it 





pointers for your set. 





disease? And can my other cows 
get it from these two? 

Please give me the best advice you 
have. R. B. 


In most cases failure of cows to breed is 
due to diseased ovaries. This means the 
presence of a cystic growth, perhaps in the 
ovary, or an enlargement of the ovary itself. 
Really the only logical procedure to follow is 
to have a competent veterinarian make a 
thorough examination of the genital organs, 
particularly the ovaries. Steps should then 
be taken to treat the conditions as they 
actually exist. This may be a massage of 
the ovaries and the removal by pressure of 
any cysts that may be present; or if there be 
any collection of foreign material in the 
uterus this will have to be removed by flush- 
ing out the uterus with a suitable solution. 
The ordinary douche method will not answer 
the purpose; it requires special instruments 
by which the solution can gain entrance to 
the uterus proper. Administration of medi- 














The “offishal’”’ owner of the old 
swimming hole 











L. B. W.: Relief from sick headache is 
often very hard to obtain. If the cause can 
be ascertained that should be relieved if 


possible. I do not know what “herb” you 
mean as a tonic. 
F. A. S., Ind.: As far as belching of gas 


from the stomach is concerned, many people 
swallow air with their food, causing a con- 
tinual desire to belch. Care should be taken 
to avoid swallowing air. The pain and oc- 
casional vomiting look suspicious at the 
age of 67 and I would strongly advise a very 
thorough examination, as there might be a 
chronic ulcer or the beginning of a malignant 
growth. 

D. L. B., Pa.: ‘‘Weeping eczema”’ in a 
year-old child is often very hard to relieve. 
I suspect that there is too much acid in the 
system and if you have not tried giving milk 
of magnesia I would advise you to do so. 
Locally the calamine and zinc-oxide lotion 
often gives great relief. 


S. R., Pa.: Chronic arthritis usually 
causes a gritty noise in the joints. Internally, 
antirheumatic remedies and locally, a mild 
iodin ointment, may give relief. 


Mrs. S. M. B., Pa.: Cracking of the skin 
between the toes and on other parts of the 
feet, with itching, is probably some form of 
eczema. It is hard to cure,’as the foot is 
enclosed in a shoe so much of the time and 
it depends upon whether ointments, lotions 
or powders agree best as to which to use. 
There are so many combinations and so 
many remedies that might or might not be 
of any help that the best I can do is to advise 
you to follow the advice of some physician 
familiar with such conditions, and who can 
try out the various forms of treatment. 


B. B. C., lowa.: Enlarged prostate, hem- 
orrhoids, and a rectal fissure, is a bad com- 


short waves for their programs, but in my 
opinion five years from now everyt 

be down under 100 meters. The short wave 
travel well in daylight, and are sent longer @ 
distances with less power. 

Reinartz, who designed the well-know 
receiving circuit, is experimenting with wave 
under one meter. Using waves 30 inches 
long, traveling 186,000 miles a second, how 
to generate per second? ‘Try that on yout 
friends. 


| 
“B”’ Battery Eliminators 
Are the advertised devices for running 4 
. 


receiving set from electric-light current 
right? A. W. B., Pennsylvania. 


Yes, they are all right—that is, they wal 
and nearly all the A. C. hum is taken out. 
For folks who know nothing about 


fine. 

































The pup: ‘‘That’s a pretty good 


imitation” 
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Can I build a short-wave receiver tell 
so as to get broadcasting from the M tnsin and 
MeMillan expedition in the Aretie! # Stations, ¢ 
Missouri. H.W. This ought 
You can build a short-wave receiver tg kudzu i 
all right, but what you will get from#) To remo 
MeMillan is code, not speech or music.) denatured : 
If you understand code work let me #@ lot water, 
know, and I will give you some@# mith a spo 
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/TUKE an old tub, cut a hole in the bottom 
'} a trifle smaller than the bottom of your 
boiler. Cut a hole six inches square on 
side and another small one on opposite 
ide for draft. Build a small fire under tub, 
| gt the boiler on, and in a half-hour the hot 
gter is ready. This is good on butchering 
days, also. A. D. Daniels. 


My friend bought a farm and the stable 
msoverrun with rats. After everything else 
giled he was told to try the following: Get 
e-half dozen sheets of sticky fly-paper, lay 
te paper on the floor in different places, 
| nd put a piece of cheese or ham rind in the 
I enter of each piece. In the morning, Mr. 
| Ret will be rolled up in the paper and then 
\hecan be killed with a club. By using this 
/ method the place can be cleaned up in three 
‘gfour nights. [Maybe so.—Editor.] C. 
| To renew a razor hone, cover it with a 
fw drops of acid—vinegar or lemon juice 
yil do—and let it stand a while; rinse in 
dear water. The acid cuts the fine par- 
tides of steel, and so gives the hone a new 


ase on life. F. W. Field. 


“Threshing Ring Management,” Bulletin 
| #7, Illinois Experiment Station, Urbana, 
I. A good one. Free from above address. 


Wint Proffitt of Marion county, Iowa, 
geded one and one-half acres of sweet clover 
'n 1923 and last year he cut eight tons of 
lay from this little patch. The hay brought 
/ $125. 
| Wheat is better than oats as a nurse crop 
‘fr clover, Ohio tests show. In tests lasting 
tine years, an average of 200 more pounds 
declover per acre per year were secured from 
dover following wheat than from clover 
flowing oats. 


| Kudzu, tried at Ohio Experiment Station, 
Hdl down badly. All plants winter-killed. 
‘ih tests at Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
onsin and New York (Cornell) Experiment 
iMations, the crop killed out over winter. 
| This ought to settle the question about grow- 
/ingkudzu in the North. 


| To remove wall-paper, add one pint of 
jdnatured alcohol to two or three gallons of 
jot water, and apply this to the wall-paper 
jmth a sponge or calcimine brush. After 
wetting the wall thoroughly, let it stand for 
ifew minutes and then you can strip the 
|pper off in large pieces. Keep the mixture 
| shot as possible. 

| Silage made from corn which is too green 
|May cause cows to scour badly. If the silage 
/8too sour as result of using too green corn, 
/idd a little hydrated lime just before feeding 
| We silage—say about two ounces per cow. 

| On twelve acres of sweet clover on John 
Fisher's farm in Auglaize county, O., 66 head 
‘stock were pastured last spring. There 
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Duck: “This open-work umbrella is a 
great success” 


L The Finger-Board 


ten lambs, ten milk cows, 
three yearling heifers and eleven heifers 
under a year old. The animals grazed 
steadily on the pasture all during April and 
May. A great crop is sweet clover. Ever 
try it? 

E. C. S. wants to build an old-fashioned 
Dutch windmill and doesn’t know how. Who 
will tell him? 

Mighty interesting is ‘‘A History of Agri- 
culture,”’ by N. 8S. B. Gras. Intended as a 
text-book, this is readable enough for a win- 
terevening. A book of 444 pages, published 
by F. S. Crofts, New York. Price, $3.50. 


were 24 ewes, 








City Boy (seeing snapping 


turtle): ‘‘Oh, look, Mabel! It’s 
swallowed its head!”’ 











Rise and Fall of the G. M. Co. 


Continued from page 88 


sold in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 bushels 
of grain to the G. M. Co. during its short but 
spectacular career—simply because it had 
quoted the best prices—Mr. Updike did not 
relish the thought that the farmers were at 
last getting into the terminal markets with 
their products. He bought grain through his 
own string of local elevators, and sold it in 
the terminal markets, making a profit—in 
many instances a speculative profit—on the 
transaction. If the farmers sold through 
their own company, these profits would be 
returned to them in the form of patronage 
dividends. 

Mr. Updike finally persuaded Governer 
McMullen to reopen the question of the 
Grain Marketing Company’s right to sell 
stock in Nebraska, although the matter 
never came to issue, as the disintegration of 
the company preceded the date set for the 
rehearing. 


Dealers Fight in Kansas 


In Kansas the Grain Marketing Company’s 
chief opposition was centered in the Kansas 
State Grain Dealers’ Association. y ; 
Smiley, secretary of the organization, fought 
a hard battle for his members, although he 
aroused considerable reaction because of his 
extreme bitterness and apparent prejudice. 
He went so far in his attacks that the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association, an enterprise 
in no way connected with the Grain Market- 
ing Company, sued him for $10,000 for 
alleged slander. 

This took a little of the smile out of 
Smiley, but unquestionably his efforts did 
much to bring the G. M. Co. into disrepute, 
especially among country elevator operators. 
The Kansas farmers were favorable to the 
co-operative on the whole, and supported it 
fairly liberally with stock subscriptions. As 
in other states, the Kansas propaganda was 
largely confined to inconsequential factors, 
innuendo and subterfuge. 

These were the main factors among farmers 
themselves, and the hangers-on who make a 
living by “farming farmers,’’ that the Grain 
Marketing Company was unable to over- 
come within the time limit set. 

In addition, there was the deep-seated 
dislike and resistance of the speculative grain 
trade itself, more bitter and vicious, though 
perhaps not really so dangerous as the sus- 
picion of farmers. The second part of this 
article, which will appear next month, will 
take up this side of the subject in detail. 
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Every Boy 
should have 


an. 
Sugersolt 
$1-75 to $11-00 
for Latest 


FVVANE 
Cc“ GUIDE 


SETS, PARTS, KITS 
BIG SAV 


You need this big FREE 
book. A practical guide to 
success in set building. Gives 
advanced hook-ups. Shows 
all newest parts and kits 
at prices far below others. 
Send today. Build the newest 
sets. Make more money, 
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entertainment at a big saving. y to in- 
anyone can operate it. 
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Buy Groceries 


Wholesale 
AND MAKE BIG MONEY TOO. 


Save 40 per cent on your groceries by buying 
it wholesale and make a bi re by supply 
ing your friends. HARL PRODUCTS— 
famous 34 years—best ever. Show. —— 
to neighbors. They pay you retail price. The 
difference is your profit. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


Start at once. No experience nec: . Autos 
given to producers. Write now for EE in- 
formation and special offer of sample case containing 21 
full size kages. THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, 
K-171 Harley Building Dayton, Ohio 








Personal Service 


NATIONAL SERVICE is a personal service Depart- 
ment of The Farm Journal, exclusively for Farm 
Journal subscribers and their families. Here you 
can bring your problems, troubles, questions and 
ideas for safe, sure, prompt, honest, accurate and 
painstaking attention. 

ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
P Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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dog rocking a nestful of puppies to sleep. 

There was a nail-keg lying on its side 
in our back lot. In the keg were five cute 
little terrier puppies, still too young to walk 
very well. A big fox-hound was tied to his 
house right by the side of the keg. I 


r \HE oddest sight I saw in 1924 was an old 


German farmers are experimenting with 
“sweet silage.’”’ They run electric current 
through it to_kill the acid-forming bacteria. It 
seems that this feed is considerably better 
than sour silage, but it is still somewhat too 
costly to pay the average farmer to make it. 


The oddest thing I saw in 1924 wag a white 
rainbow. On the morning of Se tember 2, 
1924, there was quite a fog. When the fog 
cleared out, in the west was a white 
extending to the north. It had no but 
was perfectly white. I stood and looked ati 

in wonder. My first thought was to 





noticed him sitting on the keg with 
his front feet on the ground. He was 
trying to balance himself, and as he 
did so he rocked the keg gently to 


The Peculiar Octopus Tree 


return to the house and te folks 
about it, then thought it might de 


appear. I looked at it some ¢{ 
then it gradually faded away tikes 





and fro. As I approached the old dog, 
he watched me anxiously without 
ceasing the gentle rocking motion. I 
peeped into the keg; there lay the 
puppies all soundly sleeping. The big 
dog turned his head and gazed at me 
complacently, for he had succeeded in 
lulling them to sleep. 
Indiana. 


R. M. B. 


Johnnie dressed alone the first 
morning that he was given his new 
winter union suit of underwear. When 
he came from school that evening, 
he informed his mother that his suit 
was too small, except that the sleeves 
were ‘“‘way too long.’ On investiga- 
tion, it was found that he had worn 
the suit upside down—that is, the 
sleeves were used for the legs while 








ordinary rainbow that we see after 4 
shower. S. E. F., Maine. 

It is not what the neighbors eay 
about you, but the love and the wm 
spect of your wife and little ones that 
makes life worth living. 

Oats are so universally self-fertilized 
that in a number of pure-line cultures 
grown side by side for years only one 
hybrid was found. 


How We Read The 


Farm Journal 
By Our Folks 


I open at random,, then go-to Odd 











the legs, folded back, served as sleeves. 
It was certainly the oddest thing that 
I ever saw any one attempt to wear. 
Mrs. B. F. Glick. 

The German Reichsbank has for- 
mally announced that any of the 
marks issued before October, 1924, can 
be exchanged at the rate of one trillion 
old marks for one of the new reichs- 
marks. If any of Our Folks have a 
trillion and can afford the freight to 
Berlin, here’s their chance to cash 
in on German marks. Not so long 
ago these marks were sold at almost 





The “Octopus Tree” 
Carmel, Calif. 


tree. 


The Indians who 


is a cedar on the sea coast near 
Its limbs have been tortured into strange 
shapes by the strong winds that blow during much of the 
winter season from the wide expanse of the Pacific. 
one is able to estimate accurately the age of this venerable 
It was old when the oldest inhabitant first saw it, 
and its growth has been almost imperceptible during 70 
years of American occupancy. 
in this vicinity, and the Spaniards in the early days, 
regarded this tree with superstitious fear, believing that an 
evil spirit had its habitation near. In moonlight this tree is 
very weird and one can readily imagine what causes the 
superstitious fear of the Indians and Spaniards. 


Mention and read it, then back to 
front and start over again. 
Mrs. Z. 


Arkansas. 

I read first whatever interests me 
most, starting from the front, but 
skipping hither and thither (this being 
a free country). As your entire con- 
tents are so interesting, I finish you 
up, hair, hide, meat and tallow. 

Oregon. Ray W. F. 

I open it and read Odd Mention. 
Being left-handed, I always 
from the back to the front. 

Kansas. G. G. 


No 


lived 


Ww. D. 








every street corner in Philadelphia. 

It is odd enough mention, to say that a 
farmer always keeps his tools where they 
ought to be kept; but we know a farmer who 
has a work-bench upstairs in his wagon house, 
with hooks, nails and other devices for holding 
tools. This man never has to run all over 
the farm to find the thing he needs. 


Experiments made at the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture show that a lot of twelve hens 
which was exposed to ultra-violet rays for only 
ten minutes daily during the month of Feb- 
ruary produced 140 per cent more eggs than 
did a check lot receiving the same care and 
attention, with the exception of the light bath. 


First cover, then Elmwood Fam, 
then back to Odd Mention, then forward to 
the beginning—making a note of what it com 
tains, both articles and advertising that are 
interesting to me. After supper I read 
story about the Bunnies to the children, then 
the continued story, then the other articles. 

Nebraska. LBS. 


The Cirro-Stratus—The Ice-Crystal Cloud 


AST month you were told something about 
the feathery or thread-like cirrus clouds 
which may often be seen floating so far above 
the earth on a fair day, and of how they may 
be the precursors of a ‘‘spell of weather,” that 
is, heavy, unsettled conditions, or a “storm” 
of rain or snow. As a matter of fact the cirrus 
may form and clear away in the blue sky, but 
if a low, or cyclonic area, with 
its attendant cloudiness and pre- 
cipitation is moving toward us 
from the west, these tufty clouds 
will shortly spread and thicken 
over the sky. 

The cloud sheet thus formed 
is always whitish in color, though 
it may seem grayish-blue com- 
bined with the azure of the sky. 
In texture it may be smooth and 
uniform, fibrous like a veil, or 
rough and tangled as shown in 
the picture. It is slightly lower 
in altitude than are the isolated 
tufts and plumes. 

Through all this sheet the sun 
or moon shines only slightly 
dimmed, since the clouds are not 
thick enough to cast a shadow. 
You will understand why these 
clouds are always thin, since 
they are formed from four to 
eight miles up in the air—some- 
times ten miles high at the 
equator—where there is little 
water vapor. This is the cirro- 


By Willis Edwin Hurd 


stratus cloud, and it is composed of tiny ice 
crystals. 

Now if you look toward the sun, shielding 
your eyes from its direct rays, you will very 
likely discover at some distance from and 
around it a faint and whitish or a bright and 


colored ring. This is a solar halo. Or youmay 
see two bright spots, called ‘‘sun-dogs, 
“mock suns,” equidistant from the sun 
on each side of it. These are optical phenomens 
due to the refraction of light as the sun's rays 
pass through the six-sided crystals composing 
this particular type of cloud. 

When a halo of this kind encircles the moo, 
country people say that rain ot 
snow will fall in as many 








Cirro-stratus formation 


as 
there are stars visible within the 
ring. Of course, there 18 some 
slight truth in the idea of 
saying, since the denser the 
cloud, and therefore the fewer 
possible number of stars pfs 
_ seen through it, the nearer 18" ¥ 
storm center. However, as 
signs fail in dry time,” it may 
added that rain does not alv 
follow in the wake of the aim 
stratus, since the cyclomie area, 


or low, may not be strond 
fae 
in ares 





enough developed to 

rain, but only cloudy, 

ing weather; or the rain far 
may pass eastward to the 

or south of the observer. 

If rain does follow, howe 
we know it can not f It 
thin veil of the cirro-stratnt 
is a lower and thicker clou 
which the precipitatiet ty 
and next month we 


you about it. RA. 



































Mail This Coupon Today 
MR. W. S. DEWING, President Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
90 Roch Ave., Kal » Mich. 





Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE catalog. I am interested 
in____ranges, heating stoves, ___gas stoves, oil stoves, 
—_—furnaces, __—__kitchen cabinets, vacuum cleaners, bed daven- 
ports, cedar chests. (Check article in which you are interested.) 
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“1 will save dieaiie customers? 
$1,000,000 this year. I invite ‘s 
you to share in this great tl 
saving. My new book, 
just out, tells you 

1 about it.” 
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30 Days Trial 
560,000 Customers Nowhere can you match the quality, 
24 Hour Shipments f, hi 

25 Years in Business the variety or the value found in this 


faction or cunenes Back 


Cash or Easy Payments new Kalamazoo catalog! 560,000 





360 days Approval Test satisfied Kalamazoo customers will 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Above All Else—QUALITY tell you that. 


200 Styles and Sizes 
This catalog is the guide book of the stove 














al and furnace industry. Every home should 
have it. Don't under any circumstances 
buy a stove, range or furnace anywhere 
go to Odd until you consult it. Over 200 styles and 
n back to sizes—all of the finest quality, all at 
3 rock-bottom factory prices. 
is & New Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
etary ba Here in this book, fully illustrated with pony 
Tont, D color pages, are heating. stoves; gas stoves; coal and 
(this being wood ranges in black, nickel, delft blue, and pearl-gray por- 
entire con- celain enamel; combination gas and coal ranges in black, nickel 
finish you arid porcelain : enamel); f pres AE 2 pipe and one register type; 
low. oil stoves and household goods, Kalmazoo specializes in porcelain 
ry W.P. eriamel ranges of lasting beauty. Oursaleson these rangesincreased 
7 ‘ : a tee Illustrated in —— pee gn are new ideas, new 
ention. eatures, new improvements, labor saving advantages. 
vays read @ 1, You make a big saving on the price of the fur- Cash or Easy Terms, 30 Days Trial 
6.6. nace itself. Ie explains our generous credit terms—some as low as $3.00 down 





























2 You make a big saving in fuel every month. $3.00 monthly. It tells about our 30 days trial in your 


All Kalamesao Gas Stoves, 


se i 4 You save the cost of installation because Kalama- Combination, Ranges end eee food 360 dave approval test ; Ie states gue $100, 000 bank 
REE “anh ved a 

hat it con 200 F plans and FREE service eliminate en- been tested and - a oneal hie satisfied in ae respect, we will refund your money 

s that are tirely any difficulties of installation. by G Goo + House a on fl al fright chars , Sespect, we will sulund your money 

[ read the @ Usea Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days — 





aren, tialin your own home. No one can tell you $60,000 Pleased Customers 
-y3 J what a stove or furnace is like until they actual- Loomis, Nebr. You have heard of Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You for 25 years. You 
M. Ei. J. Gentlemen: have seen our advertisements before. But have you ever answer 


use it. Convince yourself. Isn’t that fair? Received our Emperor last Tuesday in one? If you haven’t now is the time for you to cut out this cou- 


























































just mail the coupon and get the facts. perfect condition. Certainly am well don and save money on the same plan that 560,000 Kalamazoo 
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Registered 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Russet-br Green Red  Blue-black* 


Everlastic Single Shingles 

FE verlastic Multi-Shingles 

E-verlastic Octagonal Shingles 
Green Red Blue-black) 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 
Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced 
Blue-black) 


(Green Red 





In Canada: 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 


ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 


A trouble-free roof— 


- yet an inexpensive roof 


HEN you lay a roof you want 

one that will give lasting pro- 
tection—that will be attractive in 
appearance and free from upkeep 
expense. But you don’t want to pay 
a fancy price for it. 

Massive! Rugged! Beautiful! 
Giants are ideal for new construc- 
tion. They’re ideal for reroofing 
too, for they usually can be laid 
right over the old roof. 


Permanently weathertight! Thor- 
oughly waterproofed, extra heavy, 
extra tough, long-fibred felt, forms 
the base of these shingles—gives 
Giants their great ruggedness and 
weather-resistance. There’s nothing 
to rot or rust. 

Soundly economical. For Giants 
are larger (12” x 14”) than ordinary 
asphalt shingles. ‘Thus they reduce 
the number of shingles and_ nails 


MAIL 





building (or bu 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 


necessary for a roofing job. Actually 
196 fewer shingles and 392 fewer 
nails per square—a saving of prac- 
tically one-half in laying costs. 

Moreover, Giants are fire-safe— 
proof against flying sparks and burn- 
ing embers. 


Giants are noted for their artistic 
beauty. Their weatherside is heavily 
mineral-surfaced in subdued tones 
of red, green, blue-black and the new 
russet brown. They never need 
painting or staining. A roof of Giant 
Shingles lends distinction to a house 
—and don’t forget the cash value of 
good looks, for some day you may 
wish to sell. 

See Barrett Giants and other 
Barrett Roofings at your dealer's. 
You'll find the type of shingles or roll 
roofing you want at surprisingly rea- 
sonable prices. 
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